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Nortu of that islet in the marshy Nile which leapt into 
celebrity in the autumn of 1898 as Fashoda, the Egyptian 
Sudan is a country of desert; more or less, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the White Nile, and far away to the 
east, where the influence of the Abyssinian highlands is 
felt, or where the many affluents of the Blue Nile create’ 
the fertility of Sennaar. At Fashoda, indeed, the Egyptian 


Sudan formerly ended. The term Belad-es-Sudan, or 
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2 NEGRO NILELAND AND UGANDA 


Country of the Blacks, was restricted to the lands lying 
between the Atbara River, the White Nile, and the Sobat. 
Much of this country has now ceased to be the Land of 
the Blacks, as Arabs and mixed races of Arabs and Ne- 
groids have pushed back the black Negroes some two hun- 
dred and fifty miles south of Khartum. At this distance, 
travelling up the White Nile, the traveller first encounters 
the negro Shiluk tribe in the still arid country lying to 
the west and east of the great river. To the south of 
Fashoda one enters the Africa of marsh and forest, the 
Africa of deadly fevers and of great fertility, and of 
usually dense negro population—dense, that is to say, 
where it has not been locally reduced by slave raids or 
tribal wars. 

Fashoda probably marks more or less the northern iimit 
of what was once a vast lake, into which poured innumer- 
able affluents of the Nile from the mountainous country 
south of Abyssinia, from the great Nyanza lakes, and 
from the hilly rainy countries to the north-east of the 
Congo watershed. This lake was eventually drained away 
by the White Nile, which carried its waters through an 
ever-deepening channel past the Sahara Desert into Egypt 
and the Mediterranean. As the lake slowly disappeared, 
its shallow bed became channelled by the stronger floods 
into more or less definite river courses—those of the Sobat- 
Baro the Bahr-az-Zaraf, the Bahr-al-Jabal (or main White 
Nile), the R6l or Nan, the Roa, the Tonj, the Bahr-al- 
Hamr, the Bahr-al-Arab, and the Bahr-al-Ghazal—which 
gathers up most of the last-named streams and carries 
their waters into Lake No (one of the spaces of open water 
remaining as relics of the former island sea), and thence 
into the main stream of the Nile. In addition to these 
numerous river courses which furrow the muddy bottom 
of this ancient shallow sea, many marshes—some in inde- 
pendent stagnation, others arising from the demoralised 
aimlessness of sluggish rivers—add to the traveller's con- 
viction that he is traversing a district that not many thou- 
sand years ago was a shallow sheet of fresh water much 
vaster than the Victoria Nyanza, but not unlike it in 
character and history.* 








* Although our knowledge of the Victoria Nyanza is still incomplete, 
enough has been learned about its characteristics to induce us to believe 
that it is a sheet of water of no great depth (240 fathoms at most), and 
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NEGRO NILELAND AND UGANDA 8 


As long as the Nile traveller journeys over the bed of 
this ancient sea he traverses a country covered uniformly 
by alluvial deposits of rich black soil, of Nile mud, in fact, 
without a sign of a rock or stone, and with no hillock 
worthy of mention other than ant-hills. The innumerable 
affluents of the Nile, which become united into one stream 
at the junction of the Sobat, wind with such sluggishness 
across the old lake bed that they seem to be in a condition 
of stagnancy, with little appreciable current ;* and this in 
many places seriously interferes with their navigability, 
for the want of current encourages the most extravagant 
growth of water-weeds and of aquatic grasses, of low 
monocotyledonous plants, of ‘ Love-lies-a-bleeding,’ of 
nenuphars, and of other plants highly respectable in their 
land affinities, which to their own disgrace have taken to 
a low swamp life. These masses of floating vegetation 
become an obstruction in the following manner. A legu- 
minous tree or shrub, known locally as ambash or am- 
batsh,f with swollen, fibrous, arm-like branches and stems 
(sufficiently thick and tough to be made into canoes or 
rafts), grows in the still water in clumps which become 
the nuclei of islets. Other floating islands are formed by 
various species of grass, and by the beautiful papyrus 
rush. The wind and the faint current drift these to- 
gether. They become entangled, and their interstices 
are filled up with thick masses of Confervw and of duck- 
weed, together with. the well-known Pistia stratiotes,t 





apparently destined in course of ages to drain itself off through the Nile, 
and eventually become a shallow, depressed plain, through which many 
Nile affluents will sluggishly circulate. Lake Victoria (stands in striking 
contrast to Tanganyika, which is an inland sea of great age, geologically 
speaking—a sea which was once connected with the Red\Sea through a long 
and tortuous channel across North-East Africa, a channel offering on a 
general relief map distinct indications of the mountain cliffs bordering its 
former course, though it has been broken up in many places by transverse 
upheavals: and volcanic movements, This channel is described by Mr, 
Gregory in his ‘Great Rift Valley.’ 

* Dr Schweinfurth computes that between Meshra-er-Rek, in the Bahr- 
al-Ghazal district, and Khartum ‘there is only a fall of 100 feet in the Nile 
level, 

+ The scientific name of ambatsh is Herminiera elaphroaylon. 

¢ This pistia is found on stagnant water in Africa, as in India, It isa 
water plant distantly related to the arums and the Lemnacee. In growth 
and appearance it is exactly like a young lettuce ; but its beautiful emerald 
green is dusted over with a faint bluish bloom, which presents a lovely 
effect of colour when growing in large and uniform masses, 
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which by decay form a pulp-like cement, becoming in 
time almost a vegetable soil. When the level of the water 
weed sinks during the winter season, and the current in 
the river channels consequently becomes more discernible, 
this tough tangle of water vegetation is reft here and 
there by the stream, and with the summer floods, the 
masses of vegetation are driven together, and are ‘herded’ 
by the wind, leaving open channels more or less free for 
navigation. Nevertheless, as is well known, this dense 
growth of water vegetation—which is locally known as 
the sedd, sadd, or sudd *—forms at times such a complete 
barrier to the navigation of the Upper Nile and its tribu- 
taries that it has frequently cut off all communication 
between the districts above Fashoda and those lying to 
the south of the junction of the Sobat. and the Bahr-al- 
Ghazal. In 1870-71 Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition was 
delayed for months by this vegetable barrier, and, being 
imprisoned in it, was very nearly starved to death. In 
1873, however, by the orders of Sir Samuel Baker, then 
Governor-General of the Sudan, determined efforts were 
made to cut channels through the sadd, with the result 
that, for some time to come, navigation along the main 
channel of the Upper Nile was comparatively unimpeded, 
Subsequent. indifference on the part of Government 
officials, and-then the catastrophe of the Mahdi’s revolt, 
followed by fifteen years of anarchy, caused the sadd once 
more to become such a serious obstacle to the navigation 
of the main Nile as to have prevented till recently direct 
water communication between the outlying posts of the 
Uganda Protectorate and the newly established stations 
of the Egyptian Government in the Sudan. In April and 
May 1900 the sadd was completely cut through by an ex- 
pedition under Major Peake; and the river is now open 
between the frontier of Uganda and Khartum. 

How much of the country intervening between these 
branches and affluents of the Nile is marsh, and how much 
solid grass land, is unknown, for the banks of the river 
above its confluence with the Sobat discourage exploration. 
The country, far and wide, is almost devoid of trees— 
species of palm being markedly absent—except the gum- 
producing acacias, which appear to grow with equal in- 









* Dr Schweinfurth called it on the Bahr-al-Ghazal the ‘Sett.’ 
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difference on marshy soil or in sandy desert. The acacias 
growing in the neighbourhood of Fashoda are, according 
to Schweinfurth, especially worthy of interest. They ex- 
tend over an area of one hundred miles square on the right 
bank of the White Nile, and belong chiefly to the Acacia 
fistula species. This latter yields a valuable gum, and is 
further remarkable for its extraordinary thorns, which 
are several inches long, and of an ivory white. The bulb 
of the thorn at its origin is burrowed into by the grub of 
an insect, which in some unknown manner causes the bulb 
to expand like a gall into a globular bladder measuring 
about an inch in diameter. After the grub has passed 
into the perfect beetle it leaves its home at the base of the 
thorn by a small hole, and thereafter the thorn’s bladder 
becomes when played on by the wind a natural flute.* 
An acacia whose thorns have all been drilled by this grub 
whistles with a plaintive melody in the breeze, and booms 
a dirge under the strong gales of the Sudan winter. At 
that season of the year these acacia forests, with their 
boughs bare of leaves and white as chalk, their empty 
pods clustering about the branches like flakes of snow, 
and their thousands of thorn-flutes wailing and whimper- 
ing and whistling, seem like the growth created by an 
enchanter to guard the approaches to his lair—a forest 
built up from the bones of his victims. Further south the 
Acacia verugera grows to a height of seventy feet, and has 
often the appearance in growth of a pale green cedar. The 
trunk and branches, even when bare, tend to be of a pure 
pale green instead of white, so that this tree is an agree- 
able object to the eye, besides having smaller thorns and 
more abundant foliage than the ferocious-looking Acacia 
fistula. In the summer time its innumerable flowerets— 
all stamens and no petals, like little balls of golden floss 
silk—give forth a perfume of the most delightful and 
honeyed fragrance. 

The Papyrus rush is the harbinger of Negroland. At 
the present time it is not found further north than lati- 
tude 9° 30’, though either the present species must have 
once extended its growth down the Nile valley te the 
Delta (to have become such a prominent object in the eyes 
of the ancient Egyptians), or the papyrus of which Egypt 





* Often these thorn bladders become the home of a colony of tiny ants. 
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6 NEGRO NILELAND AND UGANDA 


made so much use was a different. species, akin to that. of 
Sicily and Syria, and now extinct in Lower Egypt. In the 
marshes of the Nile above the Sobat junction the papyrus 
attains to a height of fifteen feet,* and forms veritable 
jungles. The southernmost range of this magnificent rush 
is in all probability the banks of the Zambezi and Kunene 
rivers. The true African papyrus is one of the most 
beautiful objects in the vegetable world. Its smooth, 
round, tubular stem and its crown of silky filaments are 
alike of the purest apple green, with here and there a 
bluish or an emerald iridescence. When the rush-head 
flowers, a ring of dull gold infloresence makes its appear- 
ance in the middle of the half-globe of filaments, filaments 
as fine and glossy as threads of green silk. Unlike the 
awful reeds of Central Africa, with their spear-shaped and 
pointed leaves which stab the intruder who pushes past 
them, the gentle papyrus has no weapons of offence, and 
its stem of useful white pith could be severed by a child 
with a penknife. 

This water world is inhabited mainly by hippopota- 
muses, crocodiles, water-antelopes, and innumerable water 
birds, amongst which is the extraordinary Baleniceps 
rex, a large bird related to the storks, with a bill which is 
expanded laterally to an enormous size, so that its scientific 
name “ Whale-headed” is not misapplied. This strange 
fowl, so far as is yet known, is peculiar to the Upper Nile 
marshes and the Victoria Nyanza Lake. 

Between the river channels and their accompanying 
belts of marshes are considerable tracts of land lying just 
above the summer inundations,t which form the richest 
grazing ground for innumerable herds of cattle. Although 
the Nile marsh lands are cursed by many a plague of 
nature, they are apparently free from the tsetse fly; and 
therefore cattle can exist, increase, and multiply in spite of 
persecution by other flies less deadly than the tsetse and by 
various bacilli, which there as elsewhere are encouraged by 
a congeries of animals to multiply till they generate some 
disease or other. Sheep, goats, and horses also thrive on 
these alluvial plains, and their owners are true negroes of 





* In Uganda it is often twenty feet high. 
+ The total rise and fall of the various Nile rivers in the lower Bahr-al 
Ghazal district is computed by Schweinfurth at from two to four feet. 
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a special Nilotic type, represented by the kindred tribes of 
Shiluk, Nier, and Dinka. From this Nilotic negro type 
the celebrated Sudanese soldiers are mainly recruited. 
Their physical characteristics are those described by 
Schweinfurth, Felkin, Junker, and other travellers, and 
may easily be recognised by the tourist visiting Lower 
Egypt and seeing these tall black men in Egyptian garri- 
sons. They are a race which has adapted itself to the 
habitation of marshy districts. 


‘They give one the impression,’ writes the German traveller 
Heuglin, ‘that amongst men they hold very much the same 
place which storks or flamingos occupy with regard to other 
birds. Like marsh birds, they are accustomed for an hour at 
a time to stand motionless on one leg, supporting the other 
above the knee.* Their leisurely long stride over the rushes 
is only to be compared to that of the stork.’ 


These Shiluk, Dinka, Nier, Bari, Lango, Alur, Acholi 
(Shuli), and allied peoples, whose range extends over the 
low-lying regions of the White Nile, the Mountain Nile, the 
Sobat, and the Bahr-al-Ghazal, from two hundred and fifty 
miles below Khartum to the north end of the Albert Ny- 
anza, and to the east coast of the Victoria Nyanza, have 
an average height ranging from five feet seven inches to 
five feet nine inches. They are lean and spare in body, 
their heads are relatively small, their necks are long, and 
their legs are singularly lean and lanky, with the shins 
much bowed and with hardly any calf. All persons who 
have seen the Sudanese soldiers, with their tightly swathed 
lower limbs, will have been struck by these stork-like shins. 
The head inclines to be somewhat flat and narrow, but 
there is not much prognathism. The cheek bones are 
often prominent, the lips are much everted, the nose fre- 
quently has a decided bridge, but the whole face is ugly 
owing to its deeply carved lines and wrinkles and much 
everted lips, The sclerotic (or ‘ white’) of the eyes is fre- 
quently clouded and yellow, and does not exhibit the 
gleaming white which is such a beautiful feature in the 
equally dark Somali face, Natural ugliness is indus- 
triously heightened by the practices of scarring the skin, 





* This attitude, however, is characteristic of all Central and East 
African races, such as the Nyam-Nyam, the Masai, the Nandi, and the 
Kavirondo, some of whom are mountain tribes or steppe-dwellers. 
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and of wearing intrusive substances thrust into the flesh, 
and by mutilation of the features: these methods, in the 
opinion of the people themselves, enhance their native 
beauty. In most of these tribes, both sexes break off the 
lower incisor teeth ; this causes the upper incisors to pro- 
ject, like tusks, in some cases almost horizontally. Skin 
decoration—if it can be called such—is represented by 
frightful slashes across the cheeks, from the temples to 
the edge of the nose. The women in many tribes bore 
the upper lip and fit in an iron pin, while the ears in men 
and women alike are pierced all along the outer edge, and 
carry many little iron or copper or bead rings. Amongst 
all these people the eyebrows are plucked out, and the 
hair of the head, which is quite woolly but somewhat 
longer than in the lowest type of the negro, is often 
trained up into little points, which stick up stiffly round 
the head or droop into a kind of Abyssinian mop of plaits. 
Sometimes it is turned a foxy red by being frequently 
washed with cow's urine. The growth of the beard and 
moustache is small and insignificant. The colour of the 
skin is naturally a deep chocolate or dark bronze, but is 
often rendered a sooty black or a deathly grey by the 
application of wood ash, or even, if this latter covering is 
not applied, by want of cleanliness, which allows the dead 
scales to mask the beautiful deep chocolate of the polished 
skin. 
Therefore as a race, the Nile negroes must be termed 
ugly, an epithet which in the present writer’s opinion is 
not always applicable to negro tribes, some of which can 
offer, especially amongst the male sex, handsome specimens 
of humanity. If the Nile negroes are ugly, they are on 
the other hand a brave and manly race, making some of 
the best soldiers in the world. Manliness is so much a 
cult amongst them that in their own homes and in an un- 
reclaimed state they are—so far as the men are concerned 
—the most completely nude of any race on earth, thinking 
it a disgraceful and unmanly innovation to adopt clothing 
for purposes of decency.* Their marriage customs, in- 
tended to exalt the worth of virility, comprise details of a 





* Among the Kavirondo people of the north-east shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza (who are an isolated branch of the Acholi race) women, as well as 
men, go absolutely naked. Yet this tribe is of much higher morality than 
the clothed Baganda, 
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kind which the curious may find described in the works 
of Sir Richard Burton ; they are hardly suited for descrip- 
tion:in the pages of this review. This remarkable Nilotic 
race, which is the most northerly negro group at the 
present day, in the direction of Egypt and Abyssinia, 
probably received in very remote times a slight Hamitic 
| intermixture, strengthened here and there at the present 
) day by later minglings on the eastern frontier of the Nile 
) basin. Hamitic influence is also slightly discernible in 
their languages, especially in the numerals ; but this may 
be due to borrowed words rather than to racial admixture 
or linguistic derivation. 

The range of the Nilotic negroes extends west of the 
Nile into the Bahr-al-Ghazal region, as far as Dar Fertit, 
and thence southwards to the rise of the highlands above 
the bed of this ancient lake—now a network of Nile 
affluents. Northwards, down the main and ever narrow- 
ing Nile, the negroes form a wedge which comes to a point 
about two hundred and forty miles south of Khartum 
North-eastwards their racial influence is extended to the 
Blue Nile, and south to the highlands of the Shangala, 
and includes the lower half of the Sobat River. Up the 
main Nile the same type extends, with here and there a 
break of some intrusive West African negro people, to 
the north-western coast of the Albert Nyanza. In the 
eastern part of the Upper Nile basin, between Lake Rudolf 
and the Nile, these Nilotic negroes have mingled with some 
prehistoric Gala invasion, and have produced the races, 
still distantly allied to them in language, of the Latuka, 
Karamojo, Sik, Turkana, Nandi, and Masai peoples, besides 
having left clans of more distinct Nilotic descent on the 
north-eastern coast-lands of the Victoria Nyanza. As the 
famed Masai tribe extends its range (formerly its ravages) 
to within sight of the Indian Ocean opposite Zanzibar, 
the influence of this Nilotic negro type has played an 
important part in the racial elements of Eastern Africa. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that before the great 
Bantu invasion, which took place at no very remote date, 
the Nile negroes must have occupied Eastern Africa as 
far south as the latitude of Zanzibar, perhaps along the 
coast to Mocambique. 

The survey of this race, so characteristic of the marshy 
bed of the great Nile Lake, has carried us, in our descrip- 
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tion of these regions, out of the proper order of review. 
In the west and south-west of the Bahr-al-Ghazal region 
the land begins to rise with some abruptness, and becomes 
a hilly country, gradually lifting itself up to heights of 
four or five thousand feet till the water-parting is reached 
between the systems of the Congo and the Nile. This is 
a region of the most attractive country—in the northern 
part park-like, with clumps of fine trees and stretches of 
rich pasture ; in the southern, forest of some density and 
of a West African character. In these forest lands, even 
within the limits of the Nile’s watershed, not only the 
vegetation, but the fauna likewise, is of a West African 
character—as much West African in fact as that of the 
regions of the Cameroons or the Lower Niger. It includes 
the chimpanzee and the grey parrot, besides many other 
peculiar West African types.* The human races of this 
upper Bahr-al-Ghazal district belong likewise to a more 
West African type—to three types of humanity, rather, 
which are’characteristic of Western, West-Central, and 
much of the Southern half of Africa. Two of these types, 
the brown-skinned, clear-complexioned, handsome Nyam- 
Nyam,t and the true black negro with black or dark 





* The range of the grey parrot extends south-eastwards as far as the 
countries of Uganda and Busoga, into which, however, it may have been 
introduced by human agency. Uganda, however, is mainly West African 
in flora and fauna. 

+ We all know that Nyam-Nyam is merely a nickname, applied to the 
people who call themselves Azande, and who are otherwise named Makraka, 
or Makarka. But the nickname will stick, where the numerous other 
designations will fail to survive owing to lack of compreh We 
may take these pale-skinned Nyam-Nyam as typical of the lighter-skinned 
negro race, which has probably originated independently of Hamitic inter- 
mixture, and is represented in Western and West-Central Africa at the 
present day by such isolated peoples as the Fajis, the Fulbe, the Mangbettu, 
and other light-coloured negro tribes—tribes which, in the case of the 
Fulbe and Mandingo, should rather be called Negroid, owing to more 
recent Hamitic intermixture having lengthened the woolly hair. This 
handsome light-coloured negro type crops up in many Bantu and Negro 
tribes in Western and Southern Africa. It can be traced at intervals all 
down the centre of the southern half of the Dark Continent, until it. bursts 
out in a marked development among the Zulus. The Zulu-Kaffirs, in fact, 
by the archaic features of their Bantu dialect, and the prevalence amongst 
them of this light-coloured type, must have rushed down southwards from 
Central Africa to their present home in a relatively short space of time, and 
at no very distant period. The probabilities as to the rapidity of this 
migration are increased when we remember that in the last eighty years 
the Zulus have made a northern rush which has carried them up through 
Nyasaland, past Tanganyika, to the Victoria Nyanza. 
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chocolate skin and coarse features, have combined (with a 
mixture of a third or dwarf element) to produce the 
celebrated Bantu peoples, famed for their linguistic unity, 
who in the course of the last two thousand years have 
covered the whole of the southern half of Africa, with 
the exception of a few tracts of dense forest or harsh 
desert, where the dwarf races of the negro species have 
been allowed to survive. 

These dwarfs, known along the south-western limits 
of the Nile watershed, represent, when of unmixed race, 
an exceedingly old human type, and possibly the original 
form from which the black African negro afterwards 
developed. They are in all probability allied in origin to 
the Negritos of Southern Asia and Malaysia, and. there 
are paleontological discoveries to hint that these dwarf 
races of negro affinities once overspread a great deal of 
the Old World, indications of their prehistoric existence 
having been found in the Pyrenees, in Sicily, and in other 
parts of Europe, while there is a legend of their having 
formerly peopled Madagascar. At the present day this 
dwarf type is represented with more or less purity by the 
Bushmen of south-western Africa, and by the Pygmies of 
the Congo basin and the Ogowe, the south-west watershed 
of the Nile, and possibly the highlands north of Lake 
Rudolf.* The dwarfs of the south-western Nile water-shed 
are, to use a French phrasing, ‘all that there is of most 
pygmy. They are a race of little people whose individuals 
rarely exceed a height of four feet ten inches. As a rule 
they present the following characteristics: considerable 
prognathism, the upper incisor teeth projecting outwards, 
a long upper lip (and the lips less everted than in the 
negro type), a nose with a flattened bridge, and with the 
wings over the nostrils more inflated than in the negro, a 
well-marked ciliary arch, short feeble neck (the head being 
somewhat disproportionately large to the body), rounded 
shoulders, a protuberant belly, and bulging nates (resem- 
bling in this feature the development so often remarked 





* Here, if they exist, they are known as the Dumo, Kuli, Bunno, and 
Doko tribes. Specimens of these Doko people, seen by Krapf, were said 
to have been pygmies. Their country has been recently visited by Dr 
Donaldson-Smith, and by an Italian expedition under Botego and Vannu- 
telli; but, although described as very prognathous and stunted, they do 
not seem to be recognised as true dwarfs, 
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amongst the Bushmen and Hottentots), knock-knees, 
slightly bowed shins, and rather large feet with protu- 
berant heels. The arms are somewhat long in proportion 
to the body, and are lean. The hands are small and finely 
made. The hair on the head is as the negro’s, woolly. 
These characteristics are shared—according to the 
European describers of the pygmies—by all the pygmy 
peoples inhabiting the Northern Congo forests and the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal; but it is stated by several authorities, 
such as Dr Schweinfurth, Sir Henry Stanley, and Captain 
Guy Burrows, that there are two distinct types amongst 
these pygmy races. One race, somewhat the taller, has a 
black skin, which is sometimes accounted for by a mingling 
of the pygmy with the surrounding ‘black negro tribes : 
the other, the smaller of the two, is reddish-yellow or 
brownish-yellow. The black pygmy’s body is covered with 
a felt-like down of a brownish colour. Amongst all the 
pygmies the hair of the head is often russet brown instead 
of black. It is stated* that amongst the yellow dwarfs 
long beards are quite common. The bodies of the yellow 
pygmies are also covered with down, but, it is said, not 
so much so as in the case of the blacker types. These 
people are to all seeming without religion. They wear no 
ornaments, and musical instruments are unknown to them 
—except that they like striking hollow trunks to bring 
out a resonant sound, and they tap or rub their arrows 
against the bow string,f beating time with a certain 
rhythm. They would appear to have no marriage rites. 
Their houses at the most consist of small beehive-shaped 
huts made of branches and leaves. Yet, curiously enough, 
they do not affect complete nudity—at any rate in the 
presence of strangers—the women wearing a bunch of 
leaves and the men a strip of cloth round the loins. They 
seem to understand the principle of chieftainship, each 
village being under the leadership of a head man, and 
several villages apparently uniting to recognise the in- 
fluence of one supreme chief, celebrated above his fellows 
for cunning or address. The pygmy’s weapon is the bow 
and arrow, with which he displays extraordinarily good 
markmanship. They also use a short stabbing spear, the 





* Though no photograph has yet verified this statement, 
+ The beginning of string music, 
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iron for the spear and arrow heads being probably obtained 
from the negro tribes around them who work in metals. 
The deadly poison with which the arrows are tipped is 
described by Dr Parke as derived in all probability from a 
tree of the Strychnos genus. These pygmies easily fly 
into violent rages, very much after the style of apes and 
monkeys. They have a strong sense of humour and a 
great power of mimicry (another resemblance to the apes). 
Their mental abilities, though apparently so undeveloped 
in their natural lives, become considerable when brought 
out by kind treatment at the hands of Europeans, thus 
producing a strange contrast with the apishness of their 
appearance and their actions. The pranks they play, half 
in malice and half in fun, on their full-grown neighbours, 
their remarkable power of concealing themselves rapidly 
in vegetation, remind one (in the accounts of modern 
travellers) over and over again of the descriptions of 
gnomes and elves in European legends; so much so as to 
lead one to suppose that anciently this dwarfish race did 
really inhabit the greater part of Europe coincidently with 
the later-developed types of full-grown humanity, who, 
before exterminating this thievish, prankish little folk, 
preserved the memory of them in a fantastic form as a 
fairy race of quasi-supernatural beings.* 

The explorer making his way up the affluents of the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal from the north leaves, to some extent, the 
race of Nilotic negroes at the foot of these highlands, and 
makes acquaintance with both types of the West African 
negro—black and ugly, brown and comely, Between the 
Bahr-az-Zaraf branch of the White Nile and the Sobat 
River there is a stretch of utterly unknown country, which 
from various indications is assumed to be very flat and 
marshy, and to be inhabited by Dinka and other allied 
Nilotic tribes. Further south, in the lands between the 
confluents of the Sobat and the affluents of the Nile, the 
country remains unexplored ; but from the recent journeys 
of Colonel J. R. L. Macdonald and Dr Donaldson Smith, 
between Lake Rudolf and the Nile basin, we may assume 
that a tongue of high land—a plateau of over four thou- 
sand feet high, rising here and there to greater altitudes 


NEGRO NILELAND. AND UGANDA 





* And, like the elves and goblins of legend, the dwarf folk can be kindly 
to those whom they like ; often (as in fairy tales) performing some friendly 
little service unseen, or leaving some gift during the hours of darkness. 
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—stretches north-westward in a narrowing tongue to 
separate the basins of the Upper Nile and the Sobat tribu- 
taries. This highland country is inhabited by tribes who 
are transitional between the Karamojo-Masai group (who 
are Nile negroes mingled with another element, possibly 
Gala) * and the pure Nilotic negro group of Dinka, Shiluk, 
and Bari. Along the banks of the Sobat River (which i in its 
upper waters is known as the Baro) the country is marshy, 
in places densely forested, and is exceedingly unhealthy, 
even to Abyssinians, Gala, and Sudanese. The inhabitants 
of the Sobat district in all the lowlands are pure negro, 
assumed to be of the Nilotic type. In the uplands, where 
the Sobat takes its rise and where Abyssinian dominion 
exists, the races are of a low negro type, usually known 
by the comprehensive name of Shangala. These Shangala 
tribes stretch from the districts of the River Omo on the 
south to the Blue Nile on the north. They are the only 
pure negroes who are found within any part of the Abys- 
sinian Empire. East of the Shangala one passes out of 
the Nile watershed and into countries mainly inhabited by 
races of Hamitic affinities, allied to the Gala and the 
Somali. Lake Rudolf (which is only one thousand two 
hundred feet above sea level, and is thus far below the 
surface of Lake Victoria Nyanza—about three thousand 
eight hundred feet in altitude) is a salt lake nearly one 
hundred and eighty miles long and from twenty to thirty 
miles broad. It constitutes an independent basin by itself 
at the present time, and is quite unconnected with the 
Nile system. Possibly at a remote geological period it 
formed part of a chain of lakes draining into the Gulf of 
Aden through a remarkable trough between the mountains 
of Abyssinia on the one hand and the edge of the plateau 
of northern Somaliland on the other—a trough which may 
once have connected Lake Tanganyika with the sea.t 
Politically speaking, the basin of Lake Rudolf lies almost 
entirely within the British sphere of influence, and is shared 
between the Uganda and East Africa Protectorates. 





* The Gala, of course, are Hamitic. 

+ Fora clever and truthful illustration of the existing vestiges of this 
ancient strait, which once led from the Gulf of Aden to Lake Rukwa, 
and turned Somaliland into a peninsula, see the relief map on the cover of 
*L’Omo’ (the River Omo), by Signori Vannutelli and Citerni, one of the 
works under review. 
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A traveller who journeys up the main Nile stream, the 
Bahr-al-Jabal, from the north, beyond the vast marsh lands 
which once formed the bed of the Central Nile Lake, will 
not reach any stony, hilly country till he enters the land of 
the Bari.*. Here the mountains begin again and rise into 
rangesof considerable heightabout one hundred and twenty 
miles east of the Nile, reaching in places to altitudes of 
nine and ten thousand feet. Here will be found in the 
future valuable sites as sanatoria for those Europeans 
whose duties or interests take them to the valley of the 
Upper Nile. Unhappily, it must be admitted that a con- 
siderable part of negro Nileland is exceedingly unhealthy, 
from Fashoda southwards, so unhealthy that it would be 
a country little worth possessing were it not for the upland 
tracts to which the main river leads and where its great 
tributaries rise. The Upper Nile is navigable from Khartum 
and Lake No to the Albert Nyanza (so far as the floating 
masses of sadd or water weed will permit), with the excep- 
tion of a stretch of thirty miles of rapids between Labore 
on the south and Keri on the north, a section of the river 
which is traversed by the fourth degree of north latitude. 
From Khartum (16° N.), however, to Lado and Beden (5° 
to 4° 10' N.) the Upper Nile is fairly navigable all the year 
round (excepting the temporary and removable obstacle of 
the sadd). Above Labore the river is navigable past Dufile 
and Wadelai into the waters of the Albert Nyanza, and also 
for a short distance up the Victoria Nile as far as Fajao. 
The Victoria Nyanza, largest of African lakes, and 
perhaps the second largest freshwater sea in the world, lies 
at an elevation of 3820 t feet above the sea, and is usually 
regarded as the principal and ultimate source of the Nile 
main stream. It is reported to be a shallow expanse of 
water as compared to the very deep lakes of Tanganyika 
and Nyasa, and is thought not to be of any veryconsiderable 
age, geologically speaking. Its water is perfectly sweet 
and drinkable—unlike the water of Lake Rudolf, which is 
brackish, of Lake Albert Nyanza, and of Tanganyika, 
which though not actually brackish is on the verge of 
being so. The Victoria Nyanza, which has a length of 





* The Bari are a Nilotic people, transitional in race and language, 
between the Shiluk-Dinka and the Masai. 

+ Recent surveys make the lake-level (which, no doubt, varies slightly, 
according to seasons and prevailing winds) slightly lower. 
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about two hundred and fifty miles and a breadth of nearly 
two hundred miles, will become in time almost a Central 
African Mediterranean. Its shores are inhabited by.some 
of the most progressive of the Bantu negro races—the 
Wanyamwezi on the south, and the Baganda group and 
other allied peoples on the west and north. The greater 
part of the eastern coast-lands of the Victoria Nyanza, 
however, are not in the hands of Bantu-speaking 
peoples, They are inhabited by tribes of Nilotic negro 
stock, whose languages are closely allied to the Shiluk and 
Dinka, and, further back in the interior, by the Nandi 
group, who are also connected, but more remotely, with 
the same Nilotic family. The nearest relations to these 
Nilotic settlers on the north-east coast of the Victoria 
Nyanza are to be found in the Lango or Acholi country, 
north of Busoga. It would seem probable that the more 
recent intruders are the Bantu, who originated some- 
where in the extreme north of the Congo basin, or in 
the country of the water-parting between the systems of 
Lake Chad, the Niger, and the Congo, and, after skirting 
the northern Congo forests in their eastward migration, 
entered the country between the two Nyanzas,‘and dis- 
placed the original Nilotic inhabitants, with whom no 
doubt they effected a certain amount of fusion, but on 
whom they imposed their Bantu dialects. 

As regards the original distribution of the Bantu 
negroes, it appears as if, after their great migration east 
and south-east from their first centre of evolution in the 
heart of Africa, their mother country had been occupied by 
tribes (of the Nyam-Nyam and West African negro stock) 
allied to them physically, but speaking languages utterly 
different in vocabulary, though offering a similarity in 
phonology and grammatical structure; so that whereas 
the country west of the Albert Nyanza, south of the Bahr- 
al-Ghazal watershed, east of the Niger and the Cameroons, 
and north of the Welle-Mubangi River, was once occupied 
by races speaking Bantu languages, and was the original 
Bantu-land and mother country, it has been invaded and 


occupied since their dispersal by other tribes speaking 


languages of a different character. The former presence of 
the Bantu in these parts is indicated by the survival of 
names of rivers and places which are often identical with 
Bantu place-names in modern Bantu Africa. After the 
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original exodus of the Bantu from the country lying 
between the Shari, the Benue, and the Congo they prob- 
ably occupied the territory comprised between the River 
Semliki, the Victoria Nyanza, and the north end of Tan- 
ganyika as a place of concentration, from which they 
invaded Southern Africa in streams directed to all points 
of the compass but the north. 

At the present day they are the dominant people on the 
Victoria and Albert Lakes. Here as elsewhere they offer 
two main physical types, and a third, which is a mixture 
of the two first ; namely, the lighter-skinned, tall, hand- 
some type, and the coarse-featured, black-skinned West 
African negro type, together with a mingling of these two 
in different degrees. The people of Karagwe and Ankole 
on the south-west, as also the Barundi of the north end of 
Tanganyika, belong rather to the first-named handsome 
variety. In Unyoro, Toro, and Ankole, in Uganda proper 
(to a less degree), in Karagwe and Ruanda (Tanganyika- 
wards), dwell, either as a ruling aristocracy or as a separate 
caste of cattle-keepers, the Bahima or Bahuma. These 
people are of pure Hamitic race, closely allied to the 
Somalis, and even offering great facial resemblance to 
the ancient Egyptians. Their migration into Baatu 
Africa is so ancient as to be beyond native tradition, 
and their racial influence may be traced as far as the 
southern shores of Tanganyika. Nevertheless, they have 
preserved no trace of any Hamitic language, and speak 
Bantu dialects. 

At the time of its discovery by European explorers, 
Uganda was found to have developed a remarkable degree 
of local civilisation, partly endemic and perhaps partly 
derived from this ancient invasion of a Hamitic racecoming 
from the north-east. Similar Bantu civilisations, however, 
more pronounced eventhan that of Uganda, have originated 
independently in other partsof Bantu Africa, as,for instance, 
in the Mwata Yanvo’s empire, and in the old kingdom of 
Kongo, The highest value, the greatest attractiveness of 
negro Nileland to-day is concentrated in the British Pro- 


| tectorate of Uganda and its dependent territories. The 


Uganda Protectorate stretches from the curious Rift valley 

on the east (separating it from the East Africa Protectorate) 

to the basin of the Congo on the west, from Lado on the 

Nile and the north end of Lake Rudolf on the north to 
Vol. 194.—No. 387, c 
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German East Africa on the south. It divides the great 
Victoria Nyanza Lake with German East Africa, Lake 
Rudolf with the East Africa Protectorate, Lake Albert 
Edward with the Congo Free State, and includes wholly 
within its limits the Albert Nyanza and that great but 
little-mapped extent of water—Lake Kioga, into which the 
Victoria Nile flows on its way to the Albert Nyanza. All 
travellers possessed of the esthetic sense who have entered 
this portion of Africa extol with reason the remarkable 
beauties of its scenery. It'may be said without exaggera- 
tion that there is no unattractive landscape within the 
limits of the Uganda Protectorate. This region belongs, 
in its flora and fauna, half to the Ethiopian or East African 
side and half to the West African. The eastern part of 
the Uganda Protectorate has a fairly dry climate, a climate 
which in the vicinity of Lake Rudolf assumes almost a 
desert character, but further south is modified by the 
presence of lofty plateaux which attract the rainfall, 
supporting dense forests of conifers. In the eastern part 
of the Protectorate big game of a South and East African 
character is abundant, together with some antelopes 
characteristic of Somaliland. The conifer forests of the 
Manu Plateau which clothe the eastern versant of the 
Victoria Nyanza also contain a good deal of big game, 
but game more typical of Central than of Eastern 
Africa. Here also is the beautiful black and white colo- 
bus monkey. In the populous countries of Uganda and 
Busoga much of the big game has been killed off, but 
before its extirpation it exhibited amongst mammals a 
mingling of West and East African forms. Antelopes of 
both East and West African types are found here, and 
that most typical West African creature, the potto lemur, 
has recently been discovered by Mr Alexander Whyte 
(the head of the Scientific Department of the Uganda 
Protectorate). But the birds are strikingly West African 
in their types. Here the grey parrot is found quite at 
home: also the violaceous plaintain-eater, and the mag- 
nificent verditer-blue giant plaintain-eater (Schizorhis 
giganteus)—typically West African forms; while in the 
extreme western part of the Protectorate the chimpanzee 
is present. 

The Uganda Protectorate is the crown of tropical 
Africa ; it contains all the wealth, all the wonders, all the 
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beauties which are elsewhere widely scattered or are found 
in incomplete assemblage. Here we have the mightiest of 
African rivers and the largest of African lakes, a lake, 
moreover, whose shores—in its northern part, at any rate 
—exhibit many an earthly paradise. Here we have 
cataracts like the Ripon and Murchison Falls, only sur- 
passed in beauty by the Victoria Falls on the Zambezi, 
and in size by some of the Congo falls; a mountain-range 
—Ruwenzori—whose perpetual snows extend for twenty 
miles; anextinct voleano of extraordinary grandeur—Mount 
Elgon ; forests in Uganda, in Unyoro, and in Toro, which 
in tropical luxuriance rival those of the Amazons; woods 
of conifers (on the Mau Plateau), recalling the scenery, 
temperature, and aroma of the Black Forest. Except in 
some portions of the eastern district about Lake Rudolf 
and in the lower Rift Valley, the whole of this Protectorate 
is remarkably productive, the soil is very fertile, and 
the rainfall ranges from fairly abundant to the verge of 
excessive. Over the western part of the Protectorate 
coffee grows wild. Indiarubber, incense, acacia gum, and 
most other vegetable products characteristic of Africa are 
found in abundance. The rivers—even the small mountain 
streams—and the lakes abound with fish of excellent 
quality. This Land of Beulah, with a climate often 
delicious and scarcely anywhere disagreeable, would be 
an earthly paradise if it were not for the fever—malarial 
or hematuric—which is prevalent in most parts below 
an altitude of 6000 feet. Fortunately, the greater part of 
the eastern third of the Protectorate actually lies above 
an average of 6000 feet, ranging between that altitude 
and 10,000 feet on its plateaux, with here and there a 
peak ascending to still greater heights. A not incon- 
siderable proportion of the western area of the Uganda 
Protectorate also rises to plateaux fairly free from 
malarial fever. Whole districts of this description have 
been found so absolutely healthy by those Europeans who 
have resided there for any length of time that there is 
good reason to hope that we have discovered here a 
portion of Equatorial Africa which may be colonised by 
the European races, the more so because intertribal war- 
fare and other causes have depopulated this temperate 
region to a considerable extent, leaving large tracts of it 
without a single human inhabitant. 
c 2 
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The traveller arriving at the frontier of the Uganda 
Protectorate by the railway from Mombasa (which will 
now deposit him ninety miles from the Victoria Nyanza), 
descends from the forest-clad heights of Kikuyu (where 
the railway reaches an altitude of 7800 feet) into the 
famous Rift Valley. Here he looks down first on some 
extraordinary extinct volcanoes, and then on the beautiful 
fresh-water lake of Naivasha, girdled on its western 
side by the lofty Mau escarpment. He is here in the 
Masai country; and, unless he delays his coming too 
long after reading this review, he will still be able to 
behold the Masai men in all their picturesque nudity, 
while he will find the Masai women carefully clothed in 
long draperies of dressed skins. Readers of Joseph 
Thomson's famous book will have derived an accurate 
idea of the Masai in his pristine savagery. Nowadays 
this tribe is one of the most inoffensive, friendly, and loyal 
in the Uganda Protectorate, large numbers of its young 
men even serving as a kind of irregular police. The 
Apollo-like beauty of these youths’ figures has not been 
exaggerated ; though their beautiful statuesque forms are 
occasionally surmounted by a head of unpleasing features. 
The nudity of the natives becomes more marked as the 
traveller journeys north and north-west, until at last, 
when he reaches the country of Kavirondo, on the north- 
east shore of the Victoria Nyanza, he will find that men 
and women alike live in a paradisaical condition of absolute 
unclothedness, a condition far from disagreeable to the 
eyes of the wsthetic traveller, since they are a people of 
splendid physical development, not only in the male but 
the female sex; and the land seems to be peopled by an 
ebon statuary. 

The lofty plains of Masailand along the Rift Valley are 
covered with a short grass,dotted here and there, somewhat 
rarely, by acacia treesor even stunted junipers. North-west, 
towards Baringo, this rolling plain becomes more richly en- 
dowed with vegetation, and the stream valleys are well 
forested. In any case, the country is always picturesque, 
always pleasing to the eye. At the gorge of the Molo 
river, the traveller journeying towards Uganda proper 
must ascend and cross the great Mau Plateau. He will 
find facing him, on the railway line or by one of the 
existing roads, the escarpment, which, ascended at its 
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lowest point, the railway-crossing, reaches to 8300 feet. 
After this abrupt ascent the land gradually slopes towards 
the Victoria Nyanza, here and there broken by streams 
and valleys into more abrupt descents. It is for the most 
part densely forested, and contains three species of conifer 
related to the juniper and cypress. In the vicinity of the 
great lake the plateau sinks down into the littoral plain, 
which is perhaps at an average of 4500 feet above sea 
level. This is the Kavirondo country, a land almost 
equally divided between two peoples of nearly identical 
origin as regards physical type, but sharply divided into 
one section which speaks a very archaic Bantu language 
related to the dialects of Uganda, and the other or southern 
half which talks a Sudanese language, so closely resembling 
the Shuli and Shiluk tongues of the Upper Nile that 
Sudanese soldiers from these districts can understand and 
make themselves understood in Lower Kavirondo. Kavi- 
rondo is, from travellers’ accounts, a very agreeable country 
to the eye. There are no large villages; a few families 
may unite to form a congeries of beehive huts which are 
surrounded by a fence and a moat. The inner part of 
the fence in the lowlands is made of a kind of euphorbia 
with thin, filamentous branches, and outside this euphorbia 
hedge is a beautiful row of aloes, with red and green 
leaves and lily-like blossoms of coral-red. In Northern 
Kavirondo the village hedge is formed principally of a 
prickly species of acanthus, which has large rose-pink 
flowers. Appreciation of colour in flowers is very rare 
among the natives of Africa; this, however, seems to 
exist in Kavirondo—emphatically a land of wild flowers 
where it is not cultivated. In the northern part of Kavi- 
rondo is the remarkable extinct volcano of Elgon, a little 
mountain world in itself, sustaining a very dense popula- 
tion on its flanks, owing to the rich soil and the abundant 
supply of water. The River Sio is one of the few streams 
flowing into the northern half of the Victoria Nyanza. 
On crossing this the traveller enters Busoga, a country of 
luxuriant vegetation, and in most features greatly resem- 
bling the sister land of Uganda,* from which it is only 





* Properly speaking, the name of this country should be written 
Buganda ; we should also say Bunyoro (not Unyoro); but as Uganda 
has been consecrated by long use it is impossible to change the spelling of 
the name now. The fact is that Speke, Grant, Stanley, and the earlier 
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separated by the course of the River Nile. From the de- 
scription which travellers give of Busoga it would seem 
that it is difficult without the use of extravagant adjectives 
to do full justice to the scenery of this country, with its 
pretty lanes winding for miles between well-kept hedges 
and rows of splendid trees, many of them remarkable for 
their flower-shows,* its ponds covered with blue water- 
lilies, its forest-crowned hills and green swards of close- 
cropped pasture land, its vast banana plantations, neat 
little villages, and constant peeps and glimpses of the 
distant waters of the lake, amethyst, turquoise, or aqua- 
marine in hue. 

Ugandaproper offers moreopen landscapes than Busoga, 
and is perhaps rather more hilly. The land rises up more 
steeply from the north and north-west shores of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza to a height of over a thousand feet above 
the lake level—say to an altitude of five thousand feet 
here and there. Not a single river of any size flows from 
Uganda into the Victoria Nyanza. On the contrary, a 
few miles from the lake shore the slope of the land and 
its drainage trend towards the Nile. The country is almost 
like a succession of gigantic furrows, and in nearly every 
furrow there is a ‘sponge,’ swamp, or stream-head. It has 
been conjectured that some of these sponges may be fed 
by the waters of the Victoria Nyanza percolating through 
the soil, but as they would have to percolate through hilly 
ranges several miles thick this theory is not very tenable. 
They are much more likely to be fed by the very abundant 
rainfall. In many of these low-lying tracts between the 
cultivated hills there are stretches of forest which are 
magnificent and luxuriant to a degree only to be matched 
on the coast of West Africa. In Unyoro the descent of 
the country towards the Nile Valley becomes much more 
marked, and we see here landscapes not recalling vividly 
those of Western Africa, but of the regular Central African 
type—grassy downs or slopes, diversified with stony kopjes, 





explorers who visited and discovered these countries, talked no other 
African language but Swahili, and were entirely dependent for their in- 
formation on their Swahili interpreters, who insisted on giving their own 
renderings. In the dialect of Zanzibar the original Bu prefix has been 
softened into U, and the Swahilis are even more obstinate than the French 
in insisting on giving their own versions of foreign names. 

* Notably Erythrina, Spathodea, and Pterocarpus, 
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well-forested stream valleys, and wide, slightly arid plains 
dotted with acacias, euphorbias, and clumps of Borassus 
palms. In Uganda proper and most of the lands bordering 
the northern and western coasts of the Victoria Nyanza, 
the Borassus and Hyphene palms are.absent, the two types 
of palm most abundantly met with being the wild date 
and the Raphia. Toro, to the south-west of Unyoro, is a 
region densely forested and, in parts, abounding in ele- 
phants, the forests having an entirely West African 
character. This forest clothes the lower slopes of Ru- 
wenzori, the great snow mountain, but above seven 
thousand feet the vegetation resembles that,of the Mau 
Plateau with its conifers and heaths. The district. of 
Ankole, to the south of Toro, offers some resemblance to 
Kavirondo, but has a great deal more forest. Its scenery 
is very beautiful: some authorities regard this country as 
the finest and healthiest part of the Uganda Protectorate. 

The main interest in this dependency of the British 
Empire centres in the kingdom of Uganda proper, which, 
shorn as it is now of the over-lordship over the surround- 
ing countries, is limited to an areaof about twenty thousand 
square miles,* between the Nile on the east, the Kafu River 
on the north, and Toro and Ankole on the west. Naked 
people—to a traveller coming from the east—vanish at 
the River Sio. On entering Busogat one encounters a 
slightly civilised race who are scrupulously clothed, while 
in Uganda it is almost as rare to see a perfectly naked 
person above the age of childhood as it would be in 
England. The Baganda were a clothed race long before 
the Europeans and Arabs introduced cotton goods. They 
stripped a species of fig-tree of its bark, beat it out into a 
kind of felted cloth, and, sewing together long strips of 
this bark, they made the most. ample mantles. Dwelling 
amongst the Bantu people of more or less West African 
type, who are the ruling race in Uganda, Toro, and Ankole, 
are the Bahima or Bahuma, a caste of herdsmen, already 
alluded to, obviously of Gala or Somal descent. In the 
Bahima may have originated the dynasty of kings which 
reigned with considerable power over Uganda and its 
vassal states for a hundred years or more before the arrival 





* An average breadth and length of 140 miles. 
+ Once a vassal kingdom under Uganda; now a separate province. 
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of the white man. When Speke first discovered Uganda 
he found it ruled by a descendant of this long line of kings, 
whose name really was Mutesa, though, as Speke learnt 
everything through his Swahili interpreters, the name was 
fixed as‘ Mtesa.’ Mutesa, though a cruel king, was a great 
one, and had a certain yearning for civilisation. In spite 
of his power, however, he would probably have ended his 
days as a vassal of the unwieldy Egyptian Empire over 
the Sudan, had not Great Britain intervened to check the 
advance in this direction of Gordon Pasha and other 
European officials of the Khedive’s Government. 

It is perhaps not generally known that it was mainly 
due to the energetic remonstrances of Sir John Kirk that 
Uganda and all East Africa down to Zanzibar were not 
added to the Egyptian Sudan before that empire broke 
up under the Mahdist revolt. Sir John Kirk induced the 
British Government of the day to intervene to arrest 
Gordon’s conquests at the boundary of Uganda, and to 
send a few war vessels to drive away the Egyptian fleet 
under McGillop Pasha from the Mombasa coast, which 
would otherwise have been added to the Egyptian posses- 
sion of Somaliland: In 1875 Uganda was visited by 
Stanley, who, at the request of Mutesa, wrote to England 
to urge Christian missions to establish themselves in this 
country. His appeal was promptly responded to, and in 
1876 the Church Missionary Society had reached Uganda, 
where they were followed three years later by the first 
Roman Catholic mission, under the French ‘White Fathers’ 
of Carthage. Unhappily, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
missionaries began to quarrel over the privilege of con- 
verting the population of Uganda to their respective 
aspects of the Christian faith. Mutesa, embittered by 
their quarrels, probably leant in the closing years of his 
life to Muhammadanism, which was being steadily in- 
troduced by Arab traders and emissaries from the Sudan. 

Mutesa was succeeded in 1883 by his unworthy son 
Mwanga, a man exceptional, even among Central African 


negroes, for his degrading vices. Mwanga first began a_ 


cruel persecution of the Christians of both sects, then 
followed this up with a massacre of the Muhammadans. 
Christians and Muhammadans alike united their forces for 
a brief time to expel him from the country. Prior to his 
expulsion he had caused Bishop Hannington, the first 
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missionary bishop of the Anglican Church to Uganda, to 
be murdered in Busoga. Mwanga, expelled by the ‘ peoples 
of the Book,’ * fled to the mission stations on the south 
coast of the Victoria Nyanza, and took refuge with the 
very missionaries whom he had expelled with violence. 
Two princes of his family succeeded him in a brief tenure 
of the Uganda kingship. Then Mwanga, having become 
a nominal Christian, was restored to power by the aid of 
a celebrated African adventurer—Mr Stokes—who was 
afterwards entrapped and killed by a Belgian officer named 
Lothaire, on the frontier of the Congo Free State. Whilst 
these events occurred, the ultimate fate of Uganda was 
being discussed between England and Germany; but the 
French priests of the White Fathers’ mission were hoping 
against hope that the country would be declared a 
French Protectorate. In 1890; by the Anglo-German 
Agreement, Uganda fell within the British sphere of in- 
fluence. Prior to this, the Imperial British East Africa 
Company had begun, somewhat timidly, to obtain a foot- 
hold in the country. Enterprise in this direction, however, 
was a very costly matter as regards money; and it was 
only under considerable pressure, from missionary societies 
and the Imperial Government, that in the closing years of 
its life the East Africa Company despatched, with the aid 
of Sir Francis de Winton(who was the Company’s Governor 
on the coast), an expedition to Uganda under that very 
able man—that Cortes of this latter age of African adven- 
ture—Captain (now General Sir F. D.) Lugard. Lugard’s 
methods may have been rough and ready, but he laid the 
first practical foundation of British control over thecountry 
of Uganda when it was torn to pieces and well-nigh ruined 
by the quarrels of religiousfactionsandthecrimes, intrigues, 
and treacheries of its wicked king. From almost the very 
day of Lugard’s first arrival at the king’s capital (then 
ealled Mengo), his little fort of Kampala has been the 
nucleus of an uninterrupted British control over this 
beautiful country. 

Lugard’s proceedings, however, being of an uncom- 
promising nature and arousing bitter animosity on the 
part of the French, the Imperial Government became 





* The designation of Christians and Muhammadans, as distinguished 
from Pagans. yO 
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anxious to arrive at an opinion as to what it should do 
with Uganda when the temporary administration of the 
East. Africa Company came to an end. It. therefore 
resolved to send an Imperial Commissioner to report on 
the nature of this country, the advisability of retaining 
it within the British sphere, and the methods by which, in 
the case of its retention, it should be administered. Sir 
Gerald Portal, who had been distinguished by his work in 
Egypt, his expedition to Abyssinia, and his tenancy of the 
Consulate-General at Zanzibar, was chosen for the task. 
He made a relatively rapid journey to Uganda and back 
(rapid for those pre-railway days), and during his short 
sojourn in the country laid the foundations of an elemen- 
tary administration. Readers of Sir Gerald Portal’s post- 
humous book, ‘My Mission to Uganda,’ will derive no 
very favourable idea of the country from the perusal of 
these hastily written notes. Had he not died of fever in 
England before he could work up his briefly recorded im- 
pressions into a book, and had he not also been embittered 
in his reminiscences of the country by the loss of his 
brother, one of the officers attached to’ his expedition, he 
might have written more appreciatively of the remark- 
able beauty of its scenery and its general attractiveness. 


Unfortunately, during the days of Captain Lugard’s | 


stay in Uganda a difficult problem had to be hastily de- 
cided, namely, with what force peace was to be kept 
between the contending religious factions in this country, 
whose surface squabbles as to the form of Christianity 
they were to follow really concealed a political struggle 
between the British missionaries contending for British 
supremacy and the French missionaries aspiring to a 
French protectorate. It was impossible to rely on the 
Baganda soldiers of one party or another, for this army 
again was a mere fluctuating rabble. Indian soldiers were 
not to be thought of in those days, especially in the ser- 
vice of a company, while Swahilis or Zanzibaris from the 
coast were difficult to obtain in large numbers, and un- 
trustworthy as a body of soldiers, though often individu- 
ally brave. Captain Lugard solved the difficulty tem- 
porarily in the best way he could by importing into the 
country Emin Pasha’s former Sudanese soldiers, who were 
settled on the west shore of the Albert Nyanza._ Sir 
Gerald Portal had his doubts as to the wisdom of this 
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proceeding, but could provide no satisfactory alternative ; 
so he contented himself with removing the more turbu- 
lent or intriguing spirits among the native officers in this 
originally Egyptian force. These Sudanese were found 
to be soldierly men on the whole, and well able, when 
commanded by British officers, to defeat rebel Baganda or 
inimical Bunyoro. More and more Sudanese were recruited 
from the Nile countries of Bari, Latuka, Acholi, &c.; and 
a few officers were obtained from the Anglo-Egyptian 
army to control and command these Sudanese battalions. 

The relative ease, however, with which the natives of 
the Uganda Protectorate were defeated by small numbers 
of Sudanese (ably led by British officers) filled these Mu- 
hammadan black soldiers with an overweening sense of 
their superiority, and caused them on the one hand to 
feel they were indispensable to the maintenance of the 
British Protectorate, and on the other to aspire to up- 
set that Protectorate and create instead a kind of inde- 
pendent Sudanese state. This feeling of unrest and dis- 
loyalty was further increased by the low rate of pay which 
at that time was given to the Sudanese soldiers—only four 
rupees a month.* Moreover, the Sudanese soldiers had a 
- peal cause of complaint in the unceasing demands on their 
energies as a military force. The Uganda Protectorate 
even at that time was a vast country, at least the size of 
France ; and the sole organised force at the disposal of the 
Commissioner t and the military officers consisted of the 
aforesaid Sudanese. Troops had to be hurried from the 
centre of Uganda to a point three hundred miles to the 
eastward, to subdue a powerful robber tribe known as the 
Kamasia, who were attacking caravans on the road from 
the coast; and then had to be rushed back again almost 
without a day’s rest to the extreme west of the Uganda 
Protectorate, for the King Mwanga had fled (after an 
abortive attempt to massacre the Europeans in his king- 
dom), and was attempting to form a hostile state on the 
flanks of Uganda. Further, the well-armed mutineers of 
the Congo Free State native army were attacking the 
western frontier of the Uganda Protectorate. 





* Subsequently increased to six, and lately to sixteen rupees. 
t+ About this time, also, the Commandant of the Forces was Acting 
Commissioner, 
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Those responsible for the closing memoir of Major 
Thruston’s book appear inclined to blame the Commandant 
of the Uganda Rifles and other English officers holding 
commands in that force for the discontent which arose 
amongst the Sudanese soldiers; but this blame (judging 
from all the information now made known on the subject) 
cannot be fairly attributed to these sorely tried and over- 
worked gentlemen. It is very difficult, in fact, to ap- 
portion any blame in this matter. The mutiny of the 
Sudanese soldiers in Uganda is one of those troubles 
which must arise from time to time in the formation of 
a great empire, and which cannot always be foreseen 
and avoided. An armed force which is suited to one 
stage of the development of these African protectorates 
becomes unsuited in rapidly altered circumstances. 

The subsequent history of the outbreak of the Sudanese 
mutiny and of its suppression, of the capture by Colonel 
Watt of the two hostile kings, Mwanga of Uganda and 
Kabarega of Unyoro, is too well known now to need 
recapitulation. The advance of the railway and telegraph 
caused troubles with the Nandi and kindred tribes of the 
Mau forests, but these, too, have been vanquished and 
conciliated. An Indian contingent garrisons the adminis- 
trative capital of Uganda and the line of the Uganda 
railway. The rest of the Protectorate’s armed force has 
been reorganised, and agreements have been entered into 
with all the native chiefs and tribes laying down the 
rights of the natives and those of the protecting govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped now that Uganda may have a 
long spell of uninterrupted peace in which to develop her 
resources, and to show us how far commerce may legiti- 
mately profit from the opening up of this portion of 
Central Africa. 

The practical-minded among us, seeing the expense in 
men and money that the recovery and pacification of the 
Egyptian Sudan and the subjugation of the conterminous 
Uganda Protectorate to British control have cost us, will 
probably put this cogent question: What does this Nile- 
land of the negroes produce to reward us for interfering 
with its concerns? Apparently it has been of late years 
cursed with seven plagues—with war and bloodshed, 
disease and depopulation among the natives, black-water 
fever among Europeans, famine, rinderpest, drought, and 
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locusts. It has seemingly originated that awful outbreak 
of pleuro-pneumonia which spread down through Eastern 
Africa to Natal and the Cape, killing on the way and in 
its first vigour thousands of buffaloes, thousands of 
antelopes, and the greater part of the domestic cattle. 
From the Sudan and adjoining Galaland came some years 
ago those flights of locusts which, previously almost un- 
known to Equatorial Africa, ravaged plantations and 
groves all down the eastern half of Africa to Natal. From 
Negro Nileland have come waves of small-pox; it has 
even been said that on the northern archipelagoes of the 
Victoria Nyanza a bubonic plague is endemic. From 
Fashoda westward to the Bahr-al-Ghazal and the Congo 
frontier, and southward to the Victoria Nyanza and the 
deserts of Lake Rudolf, not only have malarial fevers 
raged during the early days of European exploration, 
but of late years that worst of all African maladies, 
‘black-water (heematuric) fever,’ has made its appearance 
amongst the white men so soon as efforts have been made 
to drain or cultivate the reeking soil. In some of the 
eastern districts, where the harsh desert character of the 
ground would seem to promise immunity from disease, 
virulent dysentery occasionally breaks out, originated no 
doubt in the fetid, stagnant water of the. disappearing 
rivers. Swarms of mosquitoes infest the lacustrine 
countries, the marshes, and the river banks (though from 
all accounts it would seem that much of the inhabited 
part of the Protectorate is free from these pests), leeches 
populate the swamp-water, and attach themselves by 
hundreds to the luckless traveller who wades therein. 
The jigger or burrowing flea, from tropical America, has 
now almost traversed the African continent, and has made 
its second home in Uganda and Unyoro. The long grass 
is full of ticks, and the dwellings of the natives swarm 
with fleas and not infrequently with bugs. There are 
bees and hornets that sting, flies that probe, flies that 
deposit eggs under the skin, to be hatched out as maggots 
in painful boils ; further north, in the Bahr-al-Ghazal and 
the Upper Nile districts, the Guinea worm is imbibed by 
one native out of ten, and burrows painfully through his 
muscles, entering his body in a drink of water an invisible 
egg and emerging after months of agony as large as a 
small serpent. Only the tsetse fly is absent, seemingly ; 
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otherwise this Central African territory would be complete 
in the possession of all the plagues of Africa. 

What then, it may be asked, does Negro Nileland pro- 
duce as a compensation for these evils, to make it worth 
while for a civilised power like England to undertake at 
great preliminary cost in men and money its organisation 
and development? What attraction has it that the French 
should have gone to the brink of war with us to grasp it 
from the west; that the Italians should have tried to reach 
it from the east; that the Abyssinians, who defeated them, 
should now be endeavouring to snatch at Negro Nileland 
from the north-east ; that the King of the Belgians should 
have spent thousands of pounds to secure a foothold on 
the Upper Nile; that Emin Pasha could scarcely be torn 
thence from his half-made kingdom of Equatoria, and 
should have lost his life in endeavouring to creep back 
thither? Well, those who have been there know, though 
they can scarcely define the attractiveness in words. But 
there is reason, we believe, in this persistency ; and some 
things at least are clear. 

All Negro Nileland, with the exception perhaps of the 
forests near the Congo watershed, is suited for the breeding 
of cattle, horses, goats, and sheep, so suited, in fact, to 
cattle that plague after plague (and plagues at their source 
are preventable and controllable) cannot do more than 
momentarily diminish the abundance of the herds. There 
is apparently no tsetse fly, and as yet no dreaded horse- 
sickness has arisen to prevent the keeping and breeding 
of horses, mules, and donkeys. Donkeys indeed are native 
to the land, the wild ass from which our domestic animal 
is derived being found in the eastern territories of the 
Uganda Protectorate and in the eastern part of the Nile 
basin. Camels are likewise kept in the regions round 
Lake Rudolf and the south-west of Abyssinia. It is in 
fact a stock-rearing country of the very best—given some 
degree of European control which may destroy the cause 
or check the spread of disease with at least the same 
degree of suceess as has been reached in Australia and 
America. With this abundance, present or future, of 
beasts of draught and burden, this vast territory should 
be rapidly traversable, and goods might be conveyed with 
more ease and certainty than by human porterage. Added 
to this prominent facility of transport, there are the 
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existing watercourses, lakes, and rivers, many of them 
navigable for hundreds of miles. A relatively small ex- 
penditure of time and labour would render many natural 
channels navigable and keep them navigable at all seasons 
of the year between the south end of Lake Albert and 
Khartum. And again, steamers and barges could proceed 
by water right into the heart of the Bahr-al-Ghazal 
country. A steamer placed on the Victoria Nyanza could 
convey goods round two thousand miles of coast to the 
railway terminus on Kavirondo Bay, where, before many 
months are over, the British Government railway from 
the Indian Ocean will have attained its first objective in 
placing the Victoria Nyanza within thirty-six hours’ journey 
from Mombasa and three weeks’ from London. 

Ivory is the present wealth of all this land—ivory in 
quantities unknown, unheard of, in any other part of 
Africa; and elephants are still living in such enormous 
herds as to stand in no danger of extinction from past 
excesses on the part of ivory-hunters, while they should 
be secured from future risk of extermination by the en- 
forcement of the game regulations recently promulgated. 
By these game regulations it is made a misdemeanour to 
shoot a female elephant, or a male elephant carrying 
tusks less than ten pounds in weight. If this clause is 
enforced there is not much danger of the elephant be- 
coming extinct; therefore in time, under Government 
control, ivory should provide year by year a certain 
revenue. For in the marshy districts, which are unin- 
habitable by man and which are spotted all over Negro 
Nileland (as though on a map one had dropped a little 
wet sponge at intervals), the elephant will find preserves 
where he will not be in rivalry with human cultivation, 
and yet will be within reach of the authorised sportsman 
and the keddah manager—for there is no reason why 
attempts should not be made after a time to drive the 
young wild elephants into domesticity, as is done in Siam, 
Ceylon, and India. 

Grain will be another staple of Negro Nileland—durrha, 
maize, millet on the Nile flats and in the lowlands ; wheat, 
barley, and oats, on the plateaux and on the mountains. 
Already wheat has penetrated southward from the Arab 
Nile and is cultivated on the highlands north of Lake 
Rudolf. Enormous quantities of other grains already 
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familiar to African cultivation are produced in these lands. 
Bananas grow by millions in Uganda and Unyoro. In all 
the upland countries, such as those of the Bahr-al-Ghazal 
watershed, Uganda, and the mountainous region between 
Uganda and Lake Rudolf, the coffee shrub grows wild, 
and wild coffee is chewed by natives as an agreeable bitter. 
The lakes and rivers swarm with fish of excellent quality. 
Nor is salt wanting to season these food-stuffs ; for within 
British territory there is a salt appanage of Lake Albert 
Edward, and there are salt deposits along the eastern 
shore of Lake Albert, and on the shores of Lake Rudolf. 
So much appreciated is this white salt that, until the Pax 
Britannica came into force, these salt deposits were the 
excuses of endless wars for their possession. These deposits 
in the British Protectorate should prove of great com- 
mercial value. In many districts ground-nuts grow so 
abundantly that quantities of vegetable oil of fine quality | 
are produced. In the forests of Mount Ruwenzori, and on 
the plateaux and mountains to the north of the Victoria 
Nyanza there are conifers growing which produce timber 
of the finest quality for building purposes. In the forests 
of Uganda and the Bahr-al-Ghazal watershed, indiarubber, 
dye-woods, ebony, and building timber are abundant. 
Allowing for the local alternation between flood and 
drought which is inseparable from tropical countries, and 
the effects of which are to some degree controllable by 
civilised resources, the whole region of Negro Nileland 
has an ample or a sufficient rainfall, and a very consider- 
able proportion of its area is of rich cultivable soil. 

To conclude: there is room for hope, now that the 
sword is being turned into the ploughshare, that all Negro 
Nileland which is under the direct or indirect rule of His 
Majesty's Government will justify by its inherent pros- 
perity, by the wealth of its products and the mart which 
it will offer to our trade, the fond expectations in the 
mind of those who more than a decade since urged the 
Imperial Government to bring this land of the greatest 
lake and the greatest river in Africa within the British | 
sphere of influence. 
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Art. I.—THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION, 


1. French Treaty Rights in Newfoundland. The Case for 
the Colony stated by the people’s delegates. London: 
King and Son, 1890. 

2. Hand-Bookof Newfoundland. Boston: Doyleand Whittle, 

1886. 


3. Further Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland 
Fisheries. (C. 6334.) London: Spottiswoode, 1891. 

4, Documents dipiomatiques. Affaires de Terre-Neuve. 
(Livre Jaune.) Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1891-1892. 


I, 


L’HISTOIRE diplomatique du vingtiéme siécle enregistrera 
probablement pour ses débuts le réglement entre la France 
et Angleterre de cette question des pécheries de Terre- 
Neuve dont la solution a été vainement recherchée depuis 
plus de cinquante ans par les diplomates des deux nations. 

L’année qui vient de commencer sera le témoin 
de longues et difficultueuses négociations, dont Ilissue, 
espérons-le, sera plus heureuse que celle des tentatives 
antérieures. Les intéréts engagés de part et d’autre ont 
une égale importance; et, de méme qu’en France on ne 
sefforce pas de diminuer systématiquement la valeur des 
arguments invoqués par la colonie de Terre-Neuve, de 
méme on attend de l’opinion publique britannique une 
juste et équitable considération pour lintérét capital 
que la France attache au maintien de ses propres droits. 
L’auteur se propose dans cette étude d’exposer la question 
au point de vue francais, de développer les arguments 
invoqués par la diplomatie du Quai d’Orsay et d’examiner 
la solution qui pourrait y étre apportée en donnant satis- 
faction aux deux pays. Un séjour prolongé a Terre-Neuve, 
une enquéte personnelle faite sur le French Shore, nous 
permettent de traiter cette question avec la pratique et 
Yindépendance d’esprit qui ne s’'acquiérent que par une 
étude sur place. 

Les difficultés pendantes & Terre-Neuve entre l’Angle- 
terre et la France ont leur origine dans les traités d’Utrecht 
1713, de Paris 1763, de Versailles 1783, confirmés par ceux 
de 1814 et de 1815, que signérent avec la France et l’Angle- 
terre, pour en garantir l’exécution, les trois alliées de celle- 
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ci, l'Autriche, la Prusse et la Russie, constituant la Sainte- 
Alliance. Trois autres documents font en outre autorité 
en cette matiére: ce sont—une déclaration royale du 
3 septembre 1783 ; un acte du Parlement anglais voté sous 
le régne de Georges III (1788), intitulé: ‘An Act to enable 
His Majesty to make such regulations as may be necessary 
to prevent the inconvenience which might arise from the 
competition of His Majesty’s Subjects and those of the 
Most Christian King, in carrying on the fishery on the 
coasts of the island of Newfoundland’; enfin la procla- 
mation de Sir Charles Hamilton, Gouverneur de Terre- 
Neuve, en 1822. 

Le traité d’Utrecht, 1713, consacre I’échange de la ville 
et du port de Plaisance et des autres lieux occupés par les 
Francais dans I'ile de Terre-Neuve, contre le droit de 
pécher et de sécher sur une partie déterminée de I'ile 
désignée aujourd’hui sous le nom de French Shore. 

Le traité de Versailles, 1783, modifia purement et 
simplement les limites du French Shore; mais le docu- 
ment capital, celui sur lequel repose toute l’argumenta- 
tion de la diplomatie francaise, est la déclaration royale 
du 3 septembre 1783, par laquelle sa Majesté Britannique, 
aprés accord avec le roi de France, prend les mesures les 
plus positives pour empécher que ses sujets ne troublent en 
aucune maniére par leur concurrence la péche des Frangais. 
Liacte législatif de la vingt-huitiéme année du régne de 
Georges IIT n’est en quelque sorte que la reproduction et 
Yhomologation des droits concédés aux pécheurs frangais. 
Nous avons enfin la proclamation de Sir Charles Hamilton 
(1822), qui interpréte les traités antérieurs et les obligations 
des fonctionnaires et officiers de la marine britannique 
chargés de surveiller lexécution de ces traités. Voici les 
passages principaux de cette proclamation que nous 
estimons utile de reproduire. 


“Whereas representation has been made to me that depre- 
dations have been committed upon, and annoyances given by 
British subjects to the French fishery within the said limits, 
I, the Governor, aforesaid, do, by this my proclamation, hereby 
make known that the subjects of His Most Christian Majesty 
are to have full and complete enjoyment of the fishery, within 
the limits and boundaries aforesaid in the manner they are 
entitled to enjoy the same under the said Treaty of Utrecht. 
And to this end all officers, magistrates, and others under my 
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Government are hereby strictly enjoined that they do in their 
several stations, and as far as depends on each of them respec- 
tively, prevent any obstructions or interruptions, under any 
pretence, being given to the subjects of France in the enjoy- 
ment of the said fishery, and that they, the said officers and 
magistrates, do give them all reasonable countenance therein, 


En vue de compléter cet exposé, faisons remarquer que 
le droit de péche illimitée, concédé par ces divers traités, 
recut en 1889 une interprétation restrictive en ce sens que 
les pécheurs frangais se virent contester le droit de pécher 
des crustacés, d’ou. la question devenue légendaire: Le 
homard est-il un poisson? La raison invoquée était que 
les traités ne faisaient aucune allusion a ce genre de péche. 

Tel est l'ensemble des documents diplomatiques et 
parlementaires sur lesquels le gouvernement francais 
s'appuie pour affirmer ses droits et en réclamer l’exécu- 
tion ; il le fait avec tous les ménagements possibles, malgré 
les déclarations contraires. La théorie des droits exclusifs 
provoque surtout de la part de la colonie de Terre-Neuve 
de vives récriminations comme portant un grave préjudice 
aux intéréts de ses pécheurs, bien que dans la pratique 
cette exclusivité ne soit requise que dans les cas ov les 
pécheurs des deux nationalités se trouvent en présence sur 
le méme point de la céte, et si les opérations des uns entra- 
vent celles des autres. A l’appui de cette opinion il suffirait 
d'invoquer le témoignage des officiers de la marine britan- 
nique chargés de veiller 4 l’exécution des traités. Leur 
témoignage ne saurait étre contesté par les adversaires 
des droits de la France. 

La théorie actuelle du gouvernement terre-neuvien 
présente une particularité qui mérite d’étre indiquée. 
Elle a d’abord pour base cette singuliére conception que 
les traités conclus entre la France et l’Angleterre ne 
sauraient lui étre imposés parce que la colonie n’était pas 
intervenue 4 l’époque de leur conclusion. D’aprés son 
idée fixe, elle ne saurait étre liée par des engagements pris 
par la métropole. Mais la ot elle nous semble aller trop 
loin, c'est en affirmant que la France a reconnu son droit 
par la convention du 14 janvier 1857, convention qui fut 
précisément considérée comme nulle et non avenue parce 
que l’Assemblée législative de Terre-Neuve lui refusa for- 
mellement sa sanction. La valeur des prétentions d'une 
colonie a étre indépendante sous le rapport diplomatique 
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semblera donc contestableaceux qui cherchent une solution 
sans vouloir faire table rase d’engagements solennels 
revétus de la signature des deux plus grandes Puissances. 
L/histoire ne cite pas d’exemple d’une colonie s’arrogeant 
le droit d’annuler les traités conclus par la mére-patrie. 
De plus, le principe de la table rase offre peu de chances 
de trouver un terrain d’entente et de concessions récipro- 
ques. La France est représentée comme intransigeante 
sur la question du maintien de ses droits et comme s’étant 
systématiquement. refusée & ouvrir des négociations avec 
des intentions conciliantes. Le simple exposé des nom- 
breuses conventions signées entre la France et l’Angleterre 
démontrera que le gouvernement frangais, en vue d’arriver 
& un arrangement définitif et satisfaisant pour les deux 
parties, avait accepté toutes les demandes de la colonie de 
Terre-Neuve ; et que toutes les conventions sont devenues 
caduques par le refus du parlement de St Jean de les 
homologuer aprés avoir lui-méme réclamé certaines modi- 
fications au texte primitivement adopté par les pléni- 
potentiaires francais et anglais. 

De 1822, époque ot fut promulguée la proclamation 
de Sir Charles Hamilton, jusqu’en 1857, les saisons de 
péche se passérent sans incidents marqués. Néanmoins 
le gouvernement impérial, dont les sentiments amicaux 
a l’égard de l’Angleterre ne sauraient étre mis en doute, 
accepta la proposition faite par le gouvernement anglais 
d’ouvrir des négociations en vue d'un réglement de la 
question de Terre-Neuve. Les plénipotentiaires furent, 
pour la France, le Comte Fialin de Persigny; et pour 
lAngleterre, Lord Clarendon et Mr Henry Labouchere. 
De part et d’autre on négocia avec le vif désir de trouver 
un terrain de conciliation ; et la France, pour bien montrer 
sa volonté de donner satisfaction aux demandes de la 
colonie de Terre-Neuve, s'engageait d’abord (Art. XI) 4 
autoriser I’établissement sur le French Shore d’ouvrages 
de défense, et 4 indemniser au préalable les propriétaires 
de constructions ou enclos occupés depuis cing saisons de 
péche avant d’exiger la démolition des dites constructions. 


‘Art. XI. Aucun enclos ou construction anglais ne pourra 
étre fait, ni maintenu, sur le rivage réservé exclusivement aux 
Frangais, si ce n’est pour besoins de défense militaire ou d’ad- 
ministration publique, auquel cas avis en due forme de Ilin- 
tention d’élever ces ouvrages sera préalablement donné au 
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Gouvernement francais. Si cependant, & la date de la présente 
convention, il existait sur ledit rivage des constructions ou 
enclos occupés depuis cing saisons, sans objection de la part 
du Gouvernement frangais, ils ne pourraient étre déplacés sans 
qu’une indemnité équitable, concertée entre les commandants 
en chef des stations frangaise et anglaise ou leurs délégués 
respectifs, fit accordée aux propriétaires par le Gouvernement 
frangais.’ 


Puis, par l’Art. XX, la France acceptait l’intervention 
de la colonie de Terre-Neuve pour rendre exécutoire la 
présente convention. 


‘Art. XX. La présente convention sera mise en pratique 
aussit6t que les lois nécessaires pour la rendre effective auront 
été votées par le parlement impérial de la Grande-Bretagne et 
par la législature provinciale de Terre-Neuve; et sa Majesté 
Britannique s’engage par la présente convention & user de tous 
ses efforts, afin de procurer le vote desdites lois en temps con- 
venable pour mettre en vigueur ladite convention le 1* janvier 
1858, ou auparavant.’ 


Le seul point, enfin, que la France voulait faire défini- 
tivement (Art. V) consacrer par cette convention afin 


d’éviter toute possibilité de conflits futurs, c’était son 
droit d’acheter la boétte. 


‘Art. V.. Les sujets francais auront le droit d’acheter 
lappat, hareng et capelan, sur toute la céte sud de Terre- 
Neuve, . . . en mer ou & terre, sur le méme pied que les sujets 
anglais, sans que la Grande-Bretagne ou la colonie puisse im- 
poser aux sujets anglais aucune restriction dans la pratique 
de cette péche; non plus qu’imposer aux sujets francais ou 
anglais aucun droit ou restriction & l'occasion de cette transac- 
tion ou sur l’exportation dudit appat.’ 


Cette convention fut signée & Londres le 14 janvier 
1857; les clauses toutefois n’en furent jamais appliquées 
par suite du refus du parlement de St Jean d’y donner sa 
sanction. Aujourd’hui il soutient que la France a reconnu 
son droit d’intervention en vertu de cette méme convention 
qu'il a rejetée sans autre forme de procés. 

Un changement dans la forme du gouvernement était 
survenu en France, mais les bonnes dispositions de ses 


-représentants ne s’étaient pas modifiées; et nous allons 


constater qu’elles étaient sincéres puisqu’elles se traduisi- 
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rent par de nouvelles concessions. Le 8 novembre 1883, 
Lord Lyons, ambassadeur de la Grande-Bretagne & Paris, 
remettait & M. Challemel-Lacour, ministre des affaires 
étrangéres de la République Frangaise, une note verbale 
dans laquelle nous lisons le paragraphe suivant : 


“Le but que l'on désire atteindre est d’assurer aux citoyens 
francais la jouissance la plus compléte de leur droit de pécher 
et de sécher le poisson sur les cétes de Terre-Neuve dans les 
limites indiquées par les traités, et en méme temps de donner 
satisfaction aux besoins légitimes des habitants de cette partie 
du littoral et de leur permettre de développer les ressources 
minérales et agricoles de la colonie.’ 


Le gouvernement britannique proposait en outre la créa- 
tion d’une commission mixte chargée de déterminer sur 
les lieux les questions 4 résoudre. La réponse de la France 
ne se fit pas attendre; et, dés le 23 février 1883, une note 
verbale était remise 4 Lord Lyons par laquelle le gouverne- 
ment francais acceptait le mode de procéder proposé par 
le cabinet anglais en faisant les réserves suivantes : 


‘Tl doit toutefois étre bien entendu que les termes employés 
par la communication de Lord Lyons . . . n’impliquent pas 
entre les droits séculaires consacrés expressément 4 notre 
profit par les traités et des intéréts nés postérieurement d’une 
situation de fait contre laquelle nous avons toujours protesté, 
une assimilation qui équivaudrait & la négation anticipée du 
principe méme dont il s’agit de régler l’application.’ 


Le 26 avril 1884 fut signée 4 Paris une nouvelle con- 
vention. Le but poursuivi par cette convention était, aux 
termes de la note verbale du 8 novembre 1883, d’accorder 
une nouvelle satisfaction & la colonie de Terre-Neuve, en 
réglant le sort des établissements sédentaires existants 
a ce jour sur le French Shore—contre lesquels le gouverne- 
ment francais avait toujours protesté comme une atteinte 
portée & lexercice des droits des pécheurs—et en méme 
temps assurer aux pécheurs frangais la jouissance la plus 
complete de leur droit de pécher et de sécher le poisson. 

En effet, pendant les derniéres années, les habitants 
de la eolonie de Terre-Neuve avaient dirigé leur activité 
dans une nouvelle voie. Ils s’étaient contentés jusqu’éa 
cette époque, pour assurer leur existence, des bénéfices 
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réalisés au cours de chaque saison de péche; et le 
gouvernement de St Jean, faute de moyens de pénétra- 
tion dans l'intérieur de Ilile, ne pouvait songer a tirer 
partie des richesses miniéres qu'il supposait enfouies dans 
Vile, en méme temps qu’d favoriser le développement de 
Yagriculture. L'industrie de la péche avait en outre pris 
un nouvel essor par la création d’une nouvelle industrie, 
celle de la fabrication des conserves de homard, importée 
& Terre-Neuve par les habitants de la Nouvelle-Kcosse et 
de Vile du Prince Edouard. Les exigences de cette fabri- 
cation avaient amené la construction sur le French Shore 
d’établissements sédentaires, réconnus par Lord Clarendon 
(vid. supra, p. 36) en 1857 comme contraires & l’esprit des 
traités. 

Le désir d’étre impartial nous engage 4 reconnaitre que 
les pécheurs des deux nations se rendirent coupables des 
mémes violations. Le parlement de St Jean crut habile 
de protester bruyamment, et rendit nécessaire une inter- 
vention diplomatique, d’ou échange de notes entre le Quai 
dOrsay et Downing Street. En résumé le gouverne- 
ment britannique prit l'initiative d’ouvrir les négocia- 
tions dont nous venons de parler. La simple lecture du 
projet de convention du 26 avril 1884, faite de bonne foi 
et sans idée précongue, suffit & elle seule & convaincre 
lopinion publique de lesprit de conciliation apporté par 
la France. Les plénipotentiaires, d'un commun accord, 
pour couper court a toute réclamation, admirent le 
maintien de tous les établissements construits 4 la date 
de la signature de la présente convention. La France 
renonga au droit de pécher le saumon dans les cours 
deau. Enfin les officiers de marine des deux nations 
furent chargés du réglement des difficultés survenant au 
cours de la saison de péche. Cette derniére clause fut 
maintenue depuis et fonctionne encore aujourd’hui; et 
on peut dire que c’est grace au tact et & la sagesse des 
officiers des deux marines que les conflits n’ont pris 
aucune tournure grave, malgré les excitations parties de 
St Jean; car on voulait au parlement de cette colonie que 
les magistrats coloniaux eussent & trancher toutes les 
difficultés. On espérait de part et d’autre une prompte 
acceptation du traité par la colonie, lorsque celle-ci 
réclama plusieurs modifications, telles que la faculté d’in- 
staller des embarcadéres, des constructions destinées 4 
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exploitation des mines, de eréer une double voie ferrée le 
long du French Shore. Ces modifications furent acceptées 
sans aucune objection de la part de la France avec le ferme 
espoir que la colonie, obtenant pleine et entiére satisfaction, 
les sanctionnerait et ne susciterait plus de conflits & propos 
de vétilles. Les exigences de la France se bornérent 4 une 
reconnaissance nette et formelle de son droit d’acheter la 
boétte, hareng ou capelan, a terre et en mer, sans droits ni en- 
traves quelconques. 

La convention du 26 avril 1884, ainsi remanié¢e sur la 
demande expresse du gouvernement terre-neuvien, fut 
définitivement signée par les quatre plénipotentiaires le 
14 novembre 1885. La réponse de la colonie se faisait 
attendre ; et, l’attitude du parlement de St Jean donnant a 
prévoir un refus de sanction, M. Waddington eut une con- 
férence avec Lord Rosebery et Lord Granville et leur dé- 
clara qu'il était désirable que les membres du parlement 
terre-neuvien fussent avisés que la France était & bout de 
concessions et que les plénipotentiaires anglais avaient 
affirmé que les nouvelles demandes étaient le dernier mot 
de la colonie. Le parlement de St Jean ne repoussa pas 
le traité directement; mais il adopta dans sa séance du 
18 mai 1886 un projet de loi prohibant la vente de la boétte. 
Le vote d’une semblable mesure équivalait & un refus 
motivé. La France prit immédiatement, bien qu’a regret, 
des mesures énergiques pour faire respecter l’intégralité de 
ses droits. Cette nouvelle attitude, succédant 4 plusieurs 
années d'une politique delaissez-faire, fitnaitre des protesta- 
tions sans nombre, reconnues en majeure partie comme mal 
fondées. Le gouvernement britannique de son cété refusa 
la sanction de la Reine au bill du parlement de St Jean. 
La situation devint plus inextricable encore aprés le vote 
d’un second bill prohibant la vente de la boétte—bill ce- 
pendant sanctionné par le gouverneur; il en fixait méme 
la date de la mise en vigueur au 2 janvier 1888. Néanmoins, 
en violation de la loi, la vente de la boétte se faisait 
ouvertement aux pécheurs américains. 

Au cours de l'année 1887 la colonie de Terre-Neuve 
s’éleva pour la premiére fois contre le systéme des primes 
accordées par la France & ses armateurs a la péche aux 
Grands-Banes ; et en réalité ces primes sont l'untique cause 
de toute l’agitation organisée contre l'exercice de nos 
droits. Si le parlement francais supprimait ces primes, la 
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question de Terre-Neuve seraitrésoluecomme parenchante- 
ment, au grand désespoir des politiciens de St Jean. Les 
choses allérent de mal en pis jusqu’en 1889. A ce moment 
Lord Salisbury fit pressentir le gouvernement francais sur 
un projet d’arbitrage destiné ‘a régler certaines questions 
soulevées par l’interprétation des traités en vertu desquels 
la France exercait un droit de péche & Terre-Neuve’ (Note 
du 13 aoft 1889). Enfin en 1890 il fit de nouveau, par 
lintermédiaire de Lord Lytton, son ambassadeur & Paris, 
proposer l’ouverture de négociations pour arriver au régle- 
ment de la question de Terre-Neuve sur la base de nouvelles 
concessions pour faciliter l’achat de la boétte, ou le paie- 
ment d'une compensation en argent, puisque le parlement 
terre-neuvien refusait sa sanction & tout réglement qui 
n’avait pas pour base l’abolition de nos droits sur le French 
Shore. La réponse francaise fut que l’idée d’échanger nos 
droits contre une somme d'argent était chimérique (Note 
du 29 octobre 1890). 

M. Ribot, alors ministre des affaires étrangéres de la 
République Frangaise, conduisit les derniéres négociations, 
qui ne purent aboutir parce que Lord Salisbury, tout en 
proposant l’arbitrage, était impuissant 4 prendre l’engage- 
ment de faire exécuter la décision des arbitres contre 
Yopposition du gouvernement terre-neuvien. Mais le 
temps pressait ; on prépara un modus vivendi qui fut mis 
en vigueur pour une premiére période de trois années, puis 
renouvelé d’année en année jusqu’au 31 décembre 1901. 
Lord Salisbury, dont l’autorité est aussi grande sur le con- 
tinent qu’en Angleterre, 4 la Chambre des Lords dans la 
séance du 19 mars 1891, rendait pleine et entiére justice aux 
négociateurs de la convention de. 1885. Le noble Lord 
s’exprimait en ces termes :— 


‘When I succeeded him [Lord Granville] in the Foreign 
Office, I found that he had just concluded a most workable and 
capable arrangement. It fell to my lot to give the signature 
to it, but it was a treaty negociated by him. Most unfortu- 
nately, the colonists were persuaded in a political crisis to reject 
that treaty. I think that under the influence of the crisis the 
electors were scarcely cognisant of the responsibility attached 
to that rejection. It was a golden opportunity lost. Since 
that time we have struggled on as best we could.’ 


L’opinion exprimée par Lord Salisbury établit définitive- 
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ment les responsabilités ; et, pour tout homme impartial, 
le gouvernement francais ne saurait encourir le moindre 
blame pour I’échee de la longue série de négociations 
poursuivie pendant prés d’un demi-siécle. Le succés efit 
été complet sans l’intransigeance du parlement de St Jean, 
réclamant sans cesse l’abolition des droits de la France et 
refusant de se rendre aux raisons de son propre gouverne- 
ment, comme un enfant terrible qui veut une échelle 
pour atteindre la lune. II est de discussion courante 
parmi les adversaires des traités de soutenir qu’en fait 
la péche & Terre-Neuve ne procure que des bénéfices in- 
signifiants aux armateurs francais, et d’affirmer que sans 
la prime, ceux-ci ne pourraient continuer leurs opérations 
déja bien réduites. L’argument mis en avant repose sur 
le nombre décroissant des goélettes francaises qui fré- 
quentent le French Shore, et surtout leur absence totale 
pendant une série de saisons de péche; d’ou !’on conclut 
que la France ne se sert de ces traités surannés que pour 
harceler la colonie anglaise sans le moindre profit pour 
elle-méme. 

Pour les lecteurs imbues d’idées précongues, e’est perdre 
son temps que de raisonner ; mais pour ceux qui veulent 
connaitre les deux positions de la question, il est indis- 
pensable de leur rappeler que la péche sur le French Shore 
et sur les Grands Bancs fait vivre une population de plus 
de soixante mille Ames, de plus que la marine de I’Etat 
trouve dans ces pécheurs des matelots parfaitement exercés. 
Dans l'intérét de ces derniers, il intervient directement dans 
la fixation du taux de leurs salaires, qui ne peuvent étre 
payés en nature. L/officier de l’instruction maritime protége 
et defend leurs intéréts. En compensation des charges et 
obligations imposées aux armateurs moruquiers, dont les 
dépenses d’armements sont ainsi largement augmentées, 
l'Etatleurversedes primes sur les marchandises réexportées 
sous pavillon francais. 

Tirer du simple fait dela diminution ou de l’absence 
totale des goélettes francaises sur le French Shore, la con- 
clusion que nos intéréts se retirent ou ont disparu, est un 
raisonnement facile & faire, mais qui est détruit par les 
faits eux-mémes et les statistiques officielles. Dans tous 
les cas ceux qui les invoquent démontrent leur peu de con- 
naissance de la question. Les armements & la péche de 
Terre-Neuve sont de deux catégories, d’abord les navires 
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exclusivement armées pour les Grands-Bancs et ceux 
destinés & la péche sur le French Shore. Ceux-ci ne 
sauraient diminuer pour des motifs que nous exposerons 
plus loin. Quant aux premiers, ils se montrent: en plus 
ou moins grand nombre dans le golfe St Laurent selon la 
direction prise par la morue aprés la premiére fonte des 
glaces. Il est de notoriété publique que ce poisson est 
d’humeur vagabonde et capricieuse, et que pendant des 
années consécutives il se plait & modifier ses itinéraires. 
A cette premiére cause il faut en ajouter une autre. La 
nombreuse flotille qui passe l’hiver 4 St Pierre Miquelon 
se rend sur le French Shore et principalement dans la 
Baie de St Georges pour pécher la boétte de la premiére 
péche, c’est-A-dire le hareng. Cette flotille n’avait pas 
besoin de se déranger puisque les pécheurs terre-neuviens 
venaient eux-mémes 4 St Pierre vendre la boétte. Aprés 
le vote du Bait Act les goélettes frangaises firent leur ré- 
apparition sur le French Shore pour s’approvisionner 
d'appat, avant de se rendre aux Grands-Bancs. 

Le nombre des navires de la seconde catégorie, c’est-A- 
dire de ceux destinés exclusivement & la péche du French 
Shore, n’a jamais varié; et le contrdéle en est facile, car ils 
reviennent au méme point de la céte pendant trois 
saisons consécutives. En effet tous les trois ans les capi- 
taines des diverses goélettes sont convoqués aux bureaux 
de l'inscription maritime de certaines villes pour tirer au 
sort leur emplacement triennal. Les réglements sur la 
péche sont trés sévéres, et les capitaines ne s’aviseraient 
pas de les enfreindre. Cette présence des mémes navires 
sur les mémes lieux crée des relations de bonne camara- 
derie entre les pécheurs des deux nations; et les Francais 
souvent prennent pension et logent dans les familles terre- 
f neuviennes. Les excitations seules de quelques politiciens 
= provoquent des conflits; mais livrés & eux-mémes les 
marins des deux nations vivent en bonne intelligence. 
Placés sous la surveillance bienveillante des officiers de 
marine, ils leur obéissent et acceptent sans murmurer 
leurs observations. Il serait & désirer que l'on pat les 
tenir éloignés de toute immixtion de la politique locale, 
et surtout leur épargner d’entendre les hableries des 
commis-voyageurs en patriotisme de mauvais aloi. Le 
modus vivendi en vigueur et contre lequel sont actuelle- 
ment dirigées les attaques passionnées du parlement de 
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St Jean est & notre avis une ceuvre de sagesse et de saine 
politique. Si la politique n’intervenait pas dans le régle- 
ment de cette question, il serait de lintérét a de 
n’y apporter aucune modification. 


II. 


It is not improbable that the Government of Newfound- 
land may again, and at an early moment, raise the ques- 
tion of their rights upon the west shore of the island, with 
a view to some final arrangement with France that may 
leave that shore unfettered by restrictions which hitherto 
have proved so great a hindrance to its development. 
That considerable public attention has again been drawn 
to the several claims of France and Newfoundland on the 
west shore is shown by many letters on the subject which 
have recently appeared in the French and English press. 
If a solution is to be found—and it is most desirable to 
each country that it should be found—it can only be 
reached by a thorough knowledge of the issues at stake 
on either side. 

To form a clear appreciation of the subject it is 
necessary first to understand the leading geographical 
features of the island. Newfoundland is practically a 
triangle, with the apex to the north. The eastern shore, 
facing the Atlantic, has naturally little sunshine in the 
winter, and is intensely cold for many months; for, 
besides the lack of sun, it suffers terribly at times from 
the drift-ice and icebergs floating south from the coast of 
Labrador. These impinge on the Newfoundland shore 
during the easterly winds which prevail so much in the 
spring, filling the bays, which trend far inland—some over a 
hundred miles—lowering the temperature and killing the 
sprouting crops and budding trees, to the great loss and 
distress of the inhabitants. The conditions of life on the 
eastern shore are of the hardest; half-starvation is the 
common lot of many of these poor folk; it is difficult 
to make English people comprehend the struggle for life 
which is the ordinary lot in many of these eastern settle- 
ments. Yet this eastern and south-eastern shore: has 
hitherto been practically the home of nearly all the people 
of Newfoundland. 
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The southern shore, for the most part, is unfit for 
settlement. Precipitous cliffs rise from the sea, and a 
wide stretch of barren country lies immediately inland. 
St Mary’s Bay, the Bay of Placentia, and Fortune Bay, at 
the south and south-east corner of the island, are practi- 
cally the limit of the settled portions, until one reaches 
Cape Ray on the extreme south-western corner of the 
island. The western shore, on the other hand, faces almost 
due west ; the sun shines in the short days of winter and 
gives some warmth, while in the other seasons its rays 
spread broadcast over a district capable of maintaining a 
large population in comfort, freed from the disastrous 
visits of the northern drift-ice. Oats, barley, apples and 
other fruits, and vegetables of many kinds can be grown 
on this shore; and a plentiful harvest may reward people 
working under fair conditions. 

Such being the great advantages offered by the west 
shore, why have not the inhabitants on the east coast 
crossed the island to enjoy its more genial climate and 
more attractive conditions? The answer is to be found 
in the apparent insolubility of the west shore problem, 
which has troubled successive Governments of France, 
England, and Newfoundland for many a long year. 

In dealing with the west shore question in the short 
space of an article, it is not possible, nor for our purpose 
is it necessary, to quote at length the various treaties 
which deal with the subject. Article 13 of the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) contained a clause under which the island 
of Newfoundland became the property of Great Britain. 
The exact words are :—‘ The island called Newfoundland 
shall from this time forward belong of right wholly to 
Great Britain.’ But the same article also contained the 
following words :— 


‘Moreover, it shall not be lawful for the subjects of France 
to fortify any place in the said Island of Newfoundland or to 
erect any buildings there besides stages made of boards and 
huts necessary and usual for drying the Fish, or to resort to the 
said Island beyond the time necessary for Fishing and drying 
the Fish. But it shall be allowed to the subjects of France to 
catch Fish and to dry them on land in that part only, and in 
no other besides that, of the said Island of Newfoundland 
‘which stretches from the place called Cape Bonavista to the 
Northern point of the said Island, and from thence, running 
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down by the Western side, reaches as far as the place called 
Point Riche.’ * 


More recent treaties, while they have modified the 
limits of the treaty shore, and include the cession of St 
Pierre and Miquelon, do not further affect the question of 
French rights in dispute, and do not require any further 
discussion until and unless the whole of the question of 
French rights under the various treaties is submitted in 
full to a court of arbitration or other authority that may 
be agreed on. That France has not kept strictly to what 
is clearly the limit of her rights is shown by the fact of 
the erection of permanent settlements in the island of 
St Pierre under conditions specially barred by the Treaty, 
The construction to be placed upon the extracts quoted 
above from Article 13 of the Treaty of Utrecht forms the 
source of all the difficulties between France and New- 
foundland. It must be remembered, in considering their 
construction and interpretation, that the island of New- 
foundland, at the time when these treaties were made, 
was only a fishing station, and was never regarded as 
anything but a temporary settlement, to be used only 
during each fishing season ; and, further, that the Treaty, 
while no doubt made solely with the cod fishery in view, 
did not in any way exclude other fish. It cannot be 
reasonably argued that the treaties were entered into 
with the view of prohibiting the French from catching any 
other fish they might find on the treaty shore. It has been 
argued and seriously contended on the part of Newfound- 
land that the passage quoted above, from the words, ‘to 
erect any buildings, to ‘dry them on land,’ implies the 
limitation of the fishery to cod; but this contention can- 
not be maintained. Had the wider interpretation of the 





* The French version runs as follows: ‘ L’Isle de Terre-Neuve, avec les 
Isles adjacentes, appartiendra désormais et absolument 4 la G. B. . . . Il ne 
leur [i-e. aux Frangais] sera pas permis non plus d’y fortifier aucun lieu, ni 
d’y établir aucune habitation en fagon queleconque, si ce n’est des échafauts 
et cabanes nécessaires et usitées pour sécher le poisson, ni d’aborder dans 
ladite Isle dans d’autre tems que celuy qui est propre pour pescher, et 
nécessaire pour sécher le poisson. Dans ladite Isle il ne sera pas permis 
auxdits sujets de la France de pescher et de sécher le poisson en aucune autre 
partie, que depuis le lieu appellé Cap de Bona. Vista jusqu’é l’extrémité 
septentrionale de ladite Isle et de 14 en suivant la partie occidentale, jusqu’au 
lieu appellé Point-Riche.’ (Casimir Freschot: ‘Actes, Mémoires, &c., de ls 
paix @Utrecht. * 6 vols, Utrecht, 1714; 1715.) 
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Treaty been admitted by Newfoundland, much of the 
recent trouble, arising especially from the lobster fisheries 
on the treaty shore, would have been avoided. 

These lobster fisheries were not interfered with by the 
French till some years after they had been started by the 
Newfoundlanders on the treaty shore; but, when the 
French became aware of their existence, they took strong 
measures to suppress them. For a time serious trouble 
was threatened. The French themselves put up lobster 
factories; and this was resented by Newfoundland as being 
an illegal extension of French rights, which they held to 
be confined to the cod fishery. It became absolutely 
necessary, if France and England were not to be brought 
to the verge of war, to establish some kind of temporary 
arrangement which should give time for the settlement of 
the points in dispute; and it was mutually agreed that 
no more lobster factories should be put up until a settle- 
ment could be arrived at between France, England, and 
Newfoundland. Hence the modus vivendi accepted in 1887. 

It will be seen, then, that two points of dispute in 
regard to the treaties arose out of this lobster fishing. 
Firstly, the French objected to the Newfoundlanders 
catching lobsters, because they said this was their own 
fishery shore; and they claimed an exclusive right to all 
fish in salt water within the limits of the treaty shore. 
The Newfoundlanders, on the other hand, claimed that 
the French rights were limited to the catch of cod, and 
that they had no right to include lobsters. 

The contention of the French that they were not de- 
barred by treaty from catching lobsters is tenable. An 
independent court of arbitration would, in all probability, 
uphold this contention, and read the Treaty as giving to 
France the right to catch fish of all kinds along the 
whole length of the treaty shore. The French, however, 
claimed a further right—a most serious claim if it could 
be sustained—namely, the exclusive right to catch fish 
along the treaty shore. If this contention could be 
seriously maintained, it would materially affect the 
chances of a final satisfactory settlement with France. 
There is nothing in the treaties which in any way gives 
exclusive rights to France. There is nothing which can 
be construed into an agreement to exclude the British or 
Newfoundlander from the west shore. It is quite true 
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that many efforts have been made by the French from 
time to time to get their exclusive rights admitted, but 
in no case has England ever admitted this claim ; and it 
is not probable that France could maintain it if submitted 
to the test of arbitration. Does not this account for 
the refusal of France to submit the whole case to arbitra- 
tion? The French Foreign and Colonial Offices are kept 
thoroughly well informed on all matters touching the 
west shore ; and, in considering the action of France, one 
must assume that they possess full knowledge of their 
position. The weakness of their contention as to exclusive 
rights must be well known to them ; !and these, we may feel 
pretty sure, will never be submitted to arbitration. 

The Newfoundland contention is that, given the right of 
the French to catch lobsters, they have no power under the 
Treaty to land and can them. Their only right is to dry 
fish on land; they are excluded from building permanent 
structures; and on no interpretation of the Treaty can it 
be shown that they have any right whatever to erect 
factories, as they did until stopped under the general 
arrangement to stop the construction of lobster factories 
by either party. From these two contentions it will be 
seen that both parties have put themselves in the wrong; 
and if any arrangement is to be arrived at, it is well that 
neither party should contend for rights which they un- 
doubtedly do not possess. 

If the differences in reference to the treaties were 
confined to the lobster catch, it would be a trivial matter 
to deal with ; but a much wider question is involved. The 
French cod fishery has diminished to very small propor: 
tions on the west shore, and in a few years will probably 
be almost entirely discontinued; but, meanwhile, the action 
of Newfoundland in the protection of her own commercial 
interests, and particularly in regard to the catch of bait, 
has seriously increased the trouble on the treaty shore. 
To understand the action of Newfoundland, and her reason 
for passing what is known as the Bait Act, it is necessary 
to refer to the action of France in respect to the cod-fishing 
industry. The principal markets for the Newfoundland 
catch of codfish were being gradually taken from her by 
the enormous bounties given by France to those engaged 
in the cod fishery, whether fitted out in France or in St 
Pierre. These bounties were so great that they almost paid 
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for the entire cost of the catch of the fish. The Newfound- 
land fishermen gradually found themselves unable to com- 
pete with the French fishermen in the European markets ; 
and, in order to retain a share of the fishery at her own 
doors, Newfoundland had to seek some means of getting 
on even terms with her competitors. 

The Bait Act was a retaliation by Newfoundland against 
the bounty system of France. Under the Bait Act, the 
sale of bait for the cod fishery to the French was prohibited. 
The herring bait arrives first in the south-eastern bays 
of Newfoundland, namely, Fortune Bay and Placentia Bay, 
in January ; and, since fresh bait is a great essential, and 
Fortune Bay and Placentia Bay are within fifty miles 
of the banks, it was a great deprivation to the French 
fishermen to be prohibited from buying from the New- 
foundlanders in these bays. The nearest point where the 
French could find herring bait is St George’s Bay on the 
treaty shore, but this is a long way from the banks; ‘and 
even when the bait is obtained at St George’s Bay, it cannot 
reach the banks in the fresh condition so necessary for 
the fishery. This, of course, seriously affected the French 
fishermen. They lost both in’ time and in quality; and 
there is no doubt that they werevery seriously handicapped. 
It is true that they succeeded in obtaining a substitute on 
the banks; but the quality was much inferior and involved 
considerable trouble and time in obtaining it. It is easy to 
understand that this gave rise to a good deal of feeling on 
the side of the French ; but it should be remembered that 
it was not wholly palatable to the fishermen of Fortune 
Bay and Placentia Bay, as they lost thereby the ready 
sale of their catch of bait to the French fishermen. Con- 
sequently, Newfoundland has never carried out the Bait 
Act thoroughly. Had she done so, as she might at any 
time, it would be an effectual set-off to'a good deal of the 
harm done by the French bounty system. 

The French, again driven to retaliate, prohibited the 
sale of bait caught by Newfoundland fishermen on the 
west shore to Americans, Canadians, or anyone but them- 
selves, basing this action upon their right to exclusive 
fishery as against the claim of Newfoundland to concurrent 
rights. The cod fishery, it must be remembered, is divided 
in two parts. The Metropolitan Fleet fishes on the Grand 
Bank and confines itself entirely to what is known in the 
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market as green cod. Thefleet from St Pierre and Miquelon, 
which is engaged chiefly in the dried cod fishery, dries the 
fish on the Islands of St Pierre and Miquelon; and a con- 
siderable population resides in these islands, varying from 
5000 to 6000 in number according to the season, of whom 
about a sixth or seventh are British. The bait caught in 
St George's Bay is mainly for the use of the St Pierre and 
Miquelon Fleet; but, if the contention of Newfoundland as 
to the right of France being confined solely to the catch 
of cod is correct (and it must be admitted that this view 
is very strongly held in Newfoundland), then the French 
have no right to catch bait even on the treaty shore; 
while, if the Bait Act of Newfoundland were at the same 
time fully and efficiently enforced, the French would hardly 
be able to get bait in any other way. The seriousness of 
the obstacles which would thus be placed in the way of 
French fishermen can hardly be exaggerated, 

With regard to the lobster fishery, the position in 
which matters are left by the modus vivendi is equally un- 
satisfactory. A monopoly has been created for the benefit 
of certain individuals, the majority of whom are Newfound. 
landers ; but they i ignore all control by the Government of 
Newfoundland in regard to the lobster fishery, recognise 
no close time, and refuse to be bound by any regulation 
for the control of the fishing industry. They catch lobsters 
in season and out of season, just as they please, and are 
thus in a fair way to ruin the fishery, which it will take 
years to restore to its value, lobsters requiring at least 
seven years to come to maturity. 

Let us, then, recapitulate the position in which matters 
stand to-day. On one side we have the French catching 
lobsters and bait, to which they may be entitled; and 
erecting lobster factories with their necessary permanent 
structures, which they are certainly not entitled to do by 
any possible interpretation of the Treaty. We find the 
French naval commanders arbitrarily removing seines and 
fishing plant belonging to the inhabitants of the western 
shore; and the French bankers, in many cases, despoiling 
these fishermen of the products of their labour by forcibly 
taking their catch of bait from their nets. Again, we 
have the French arbitrarily causing small piers and erec- 
tions of all kinds on the treaty shore to be removed, 
whether they interfere with the French fishery or not, on 
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the plea that the harbour is French, and under French 
jurisdiction, and that Newfoundlanders have no right on 
the shore at all. On the other hand, we have Newfound- 
land contending, and contending strongly, that France 
has no right to the catch of bait or lobsters, or any other 
fish but cod ; contending also that only Newfoundlanders 
have the right to catch bait or lobsters, and that to pro- 
hibit Newfoundlanders from selling bait caught on the 
west shore to Americans, Canadians, or British, is entirely 
beyond any rights conferred by the treaties on France. 
Newfoundland will certainly demand the removal of this 
prohibition and of the French lobster factories as soon as 
the modus vivendi expires. 

It will be seen, therefore, how complicated matters 
have become ; how, even under a state of things that has 
hitherto existed, the relations between the Newfound- 
landers and the French engaged in the fisheries are such 
as to be a source of much anxiety; and how even the 
greatest precautions on both sides may be unable to pre- 
vent acts and retaliations which may lead to a serious 
international dispute. 

It may be said in reply to this statement that, although 
the complications are great, yet no breach of the peace 
endangering our relations with France has occurred; and 
that there is no evidence of any urgent necessity for the 
removal of these complications by coming to an agree- 
ment with France. That this impression is erroneous 
will be apparent if we reflect on the different conditions | 
of life prevailing on the castern and the western shores, 
as sketched at the beginning of this article, and on certain 
recent changes which have been made. Until lately there 
have been no roads which people could follow from east to 
west. Travellers were obliged either to make their way 
through the pathless forests and across the wide barrens 
—an impracticable route for any but the hardiest of men 
—or they had to go round by the sea, which could only be 
done by a few persons and under many difficulties. But 
to-day there is a railroad running right across the island ; 
and the frozen east is put within a few hours of the sunny 
west. Thousands of the people of Newfoundland will 
shortly crowd the bays and lands of the western shore ; 
and instead of having to deal with a few poor fishermen 
eking out a bare existence, we shall have to face a situation 
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still further complicated by the presence of thousands of 
people demanding unrestricted freedom in the develop- 
ment of commerce, mining, and every possible industry 
that can be successfully carried out on that western shore. 
Large deposits of coal and iron and great forests of 
timber lie on or adjacent to the west shore; and the petty 
restrictions arising out of these antiquated treaties, made 
under conditions wholly unsuited to the present day, will 
have to give way to the demands of a more enlightened 
age. Neither France nor England can say that these 
treaties were ever made with a view to circumstances 
such as exist at the present day; and it behoves the 
statesmen of both countries to recognise this, and by 
mutual concessions to facilitate the conditions of the new 
life and the new development which is assuredly awaiting 
the island of Newfoundland. 

Moreover, as the people crowd down to these bays and 
find themselves face to face with the rights of interven- 
tion and summary jurisdiction claimed and exercised by 
both French and English naval officers, who have not 
always proved themselves in treaty-shore matters the 
most politic or prudent of men, it is highly probable, nay, 
it is practically certain, that collisions of a more or less 
dangerous nature will occur, arising from the passions of 
men suffering from what they hold to be unwarrantable 
interference with their rights. Neither England nor 
France can regard it as conducive to the maintenance 
of good relations between them that they should leave 
untouched such a dangerous state of affairs. The neces- 
sity of permanently settling the matters in dispute must 
be recognised by the statesmen of both countries ; and the 
question arises on what lines that settlement is to be 
approached. It is in the highest degree unlikely that 
the parties will be able to arrive at an agreement as to 
the terms of submission to arbitration. The settlement 
will have to be reached by a mutual compromise; and, 
inasmuch as it must be conceded that France has certain 
rights, she will naturally expect, and England must be 
prepared to give, a quid pro quo in some form or other. 

To what extent is it advisable to ask France to alter 
the present state of things? Should she be asked to cede 
only her rights or part of her rights on the treaty shore, or 
should she be asked to cede also St Pierre and Miquelon ? 
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There would be much greater difficulty, no doubt, in 
negotiating on the basis of the cession of St Pierre and 
Miquelon, in addition to the rights on the treaty shore ; 
but in the long run it is most desirable, in the interests of 
both countries, that these islands should be ceded to New- 
foundland. While they are no longer required by France 
for the purposes of the west shore cod fishery, and are of 
little importance to the bank fishery, they are a thorn in 
the side of Newfoundland, in that they are centres from 
which the smuggling of French brandy, spirits, and 
tobacco is carried on in Newfoundland ; and, so long as 
they remain under France, the chance of trouble between 
France and Newfoundland will continue to exist. Far- 
seeing statesmen will recognise how desirable it is, in the 
interests of France and England, that the settlement 
should be made on a basis which will remove for ever a 
trouble which has from time to time caused great anxiety 
to statesmen of both countries. In the interests of a per- 
manent good understanding on Newfoundland matters 
between France and England, France will, it may be 
hoped, see the necessity of not being too exacting, and of 
meeting England in a generous spirit; and England, for 
the same reason, while safeguarding the interests of the 
people of Newfoundland, should be ready to meet France 
half-way in a common effort to settle once for all the 
difficulties of the treaty shore. 

It is essential to success in any new negotiations for a 
settlement, that the consent of the Government of New- 
foundland shall be first obtained in respect to any matters 
affecting the interests of the colony. On two occasions in 
recent years, negotiations have failed by reason of the 
refusal of Newfoundland to accept the terms previously 
arranged between France and Great Britain. Only the 
other day, a Frenchman, holding a high position in the 
French diplomatic service, observed that it would not be 
possible for France again to enter into negotiations until 
the British Government had first agreed with the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland as to the terms to be proposed. 
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Art. IIl.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS, 


1. The English Utilitarians. By Leslie Stephen. Three 
vols. London: Duckworth, 1900. | 

2. The English Radicals: an Historical Sketch. By C. B. 
Roylance Kent. London: Longmans, 1899. 

3. English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine. By 
William Graham. London: Edward Arnold, 1899. 

4, History of Modern Philosophy. By Dr Harald Héffding, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Authorised 
translation. Two vols. London: Macmillan, 1900. 


OnE reflection which will occur to most readers in taking 
up Mr Leslie Stephen’s volumes on ‘The English Utilita- 
rians,’ is the rapidity with which even the most recent 
representatives of the school have passed into the region of 
history. When Mr Leslie Stephen published his ‘ History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,’ twenty- 
five years ago, John Stuart Mill was only three years dead, 
and the echoes had not yet died away of the famous con- 
troversy in which he led the attack upon ‘ Intuitionism,’ 
as represented by Dean Mansel and Sir William Hamilton. 
And although the direct political influence of the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Radicals’ was even then a comparatively remote 
tradition, their social and political theories still largely 
moulded the views of reform and progress held by Liberal 
and Radical thinkers of the day. John Stuart Mill’s parlia- 
mentary experience in the previous decade was doubtless 
of little more than academic interest ; but in the closing 
years of his life he was not only the most prominent 
English philosopher, but was reverenced as the fountain- 
head of economic and political wisdom by men like Henry 
Fawcett, Mr Courtney, and Mr Morley, with whom the 
future of advanced Liberalism seemed to lie. ‘The fore- 
most instructor of his time in wisdom and goodness,’ are 
Mr Morley’s words in the fine tribute penned immediately 
after Mill’s death. The elevation of Mill's character, and 
the loftiness of his aims, are as heartily recognised now as 
then ; but, on the other hand, the aspect of most questions, 
whether philosophical, ethical, political, or social, has 
changed so much during the last quarter of a century that 
‘the equable flow of didactic wisdom’ in Mill's pages 
appeals somewhat coldly to the present generation. He 
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must always remain one of the most interesting figures of 
the nineteenth century in the region of pure intellect ; but 
the interest will be more and more that of a transition 
figure, in whose inconsistencies we can trace the gradual 
break-up of the robust and self-sufficient creed of his youth, 
and the sympathetic anticipation of larger truths. The 
history of the century is in truth the history of the emer- 
gence and rapid growth of problems with which the rigid 
formulzs of the Philosophical Radicals were quite in- 
adequate to deal. 

Mr Stephen’s volumes are in his best manner, and are 
a valuable contribution to the history of English thought. 
As he tells us in the preface, he was himself a disciple of 
the school during its last period. This account of the 
Utilitarians cannot, therefore, be censured as written by 
an unsympathetic outsider, and its clear recognition of 
the shortcomings of the school possesses something of the 
inexorable justice of history. For the rest, the subject is 
treated by Mr Stephen in a way which displays his quali- 
ties to the best advantage. 


‘I have devoted,’ he says,‘a much greater proportion of 
tay work to biography and to considerations of political and 
social conditions than would be appropriate to the history of 
a philosophy. ... Iam primarily concerned with the history 
of a school or sect, not with the history of the arguments by 
which it justifies itself in the court of pure reason. .. . I deal 
not with philosophers meditating upon Being and not-Being, 
but with men actively engaged in framing political platforms 
ane carrying on popular agitations.’ 


Many of these by-gone platform-framers and ‘leaders of 
revolts’ are obscure enough to us now; and there are 
quaint, even sordid, figures among them. Mr Leslie 
Stephen’s intimate knowledge of the by-ways of history 
and biography gives life and circumstance to his narra- 
tive, and his pages are lit up every now and again by 
humorous detail or flashes of sarcastic wit. As he pro- 
ceeds, however, he becomes more absorbed in the history 
of the doctrines themselves, tracing them to their philo- 
sophical presuppositions, inherited, as he points out, from 
Hume, and most clearly expressed in James Mill's ‘Analysis 
of the Human Mind.’ 

~The main fault to be found with the book is perhaps 
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that too much space is given to the analysis of separate 
works, especially in the case of J. 8. Mill. The continuity 
of the narrative is thereby interrupted, and the temptation 
is irresistible to introduce a considerable amount of matter 
which is irrelevant to the main thesis. The method is apt 
to convey the. impression of a man printing his notes in- 
stead of working them up; and the third volume—that on 
J. 8. Mill—has a somewhat straggling effect. The chapter 
on Mill's ‘ Logic,’ for example, goes too much into detail; 
and, though the critical comments are excellent, the philo- 
sophical student of logic is likely to have seen them else- 
where, while other readers will probably wish both Mill’s 
doctrines and Mr Stephen’s criticisms away. It is only so 
far as the ‘Logic’ exhibits the general substructure of 
philosophical theory common to the school, that it bears 
directly upon Mr Stephen’s historical demonstration. The 
last chapter, again, giving a réswmé of the Hamiltonian 
controversy and a critical analysis of Mill’s ‘Essays on 
Religion, with unexpected digressions on Maurice and 
Carlyle, Newman and W. G. Ward, is the least satisfactory 
in the book. Though added doubtless with a view to com- 
pleteness, it has really the opposite effect. The Hamil- 
tonian controversy about our knowledge (or ignorance) of 
the Absolute is, as Mr Stephen himself says, a weariness 
of the flesh ; and much the same may be said of Hamilton’s 
hopelessly entangled theory of Perception which Mill at- 
tacked. ‘There is almost a painful sense of waste in 
watching the punctilious accuracy with which Mr Stephen 
restates this mass of obsolete arguments and forgotten 
distinctions. On other grounds, Mill’s obiter dicta on 
religion and theology, though interesting in a personal 
study, have so little connexion with the history of Utili- 
tarianism that we seem in this chapter transported to 
another range of questions, and to a different atmosphere 
altogether. The biographical method thus proves in the 
end something of a snare, and leaves a certain looseness 
of texture in the work. But when criticism has made 
these deductions, she has said her say and may join in the 
chorus of congratulation which has greeted Mr Stephen's 
brilliant and instructive work. 

The three volumes are labelled with the names of the 
thinkers who represent the three generations of the school's 
existence as an active force in philosophy and politics— 
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Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, and John Stuart Mill. The 
first was the founder and patriarch of the school. The 
second was its most active propagandist, and the most 
vigorous and typical example of its undiluted orthodoxy 
and supreme self-confidence. The third could not avoid 
parting with some of the most characteristic Benthamite 
tenets ; his admissions and compromises mark, as has been 
already observed, the gradual break-up of the school and 
its submergence in a deeper tide of thought and feeling. 
The three volumes thus coincide with the successive stages 
of the sect—its rise and progress, its forceful activity, its 
decline and fall. Each volume introduces, besides the 
principal figure, a number of minor personages. In the 
first we have an elaborate analysis of those political, in- 
dustrial, and social conditions of England in the latter part 
- of the eighteenth century which constitute, as it were, 
the soil and environment in which philosophical radicalism 
grew up, and largely explain its vitality as a political 
foree. In the second volume careful account is taken of 
Malthus and Ricardo, whose doctrines were incorporated 
as integral parts of Utilitarian theory and bulked largely 
in popular attacks upon the school ; while the third volume, 
besides containing the chapter on Philosophy and Religion 
already referred to, touches on the various social and 
economic controversies which went to mould or modify 
Mill’s political economy, and gives an account of John 
Austin, Grote, and Buckle, who represented the school in 
the departments of jurisprudence, history, and philosophy 
of history respectively. 

Mr Stephen’s account of the Utilitarian thinkers may 
be usefully compared with the admirable summary and 
criticism given by Professor Héffding in his ‘ History of 
Modern Philosophy.’ This remarkably fresh and well- 
written treatment of an old theme deserves a specially 
warm welcome in England on account of the prominence 
given by the author to English thinkers, and the fulness 
of knowledge with which he writes of their theories. As 
a Dane, Professor Hiéffding takes perhaps a more cosmo- 
politan view of the progress of European thought than is 
to be found in the otherwise admirable histories of philo- 
sophy made in Germany; and the excellent translation 
which has just appeared is a distinct boon to the English 
reader. The seventy pages which deal with Bentham and 
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the Mills, Carlyle and Sir W. Hamilton, are a model of 
accurate statement, sympathetic appreciation, and incisive 
criticism. Professor Graham’s ‘ English Political Philo- 
sophy from Hobhes to Maine’ will also be found useful 
by the student for the full and conscientious summaries 
which it gives of the chief socio-political works of Hobbes, 
Locke, Burke, Bentham, J. 8. Mill, and Sir Henry Maine. 
The author also criticises at length both the methods and 
the conclusions of the thinkers he deals with, and gener- 
ally to good purpose; but he has sacrificed unity of effect 
by his intermixture of summaries and copious running 
reflections. His book is therefore more likely to prove 
useful to the student of the works referred to than 
attractive to the general reader as a consecutive treat- 
ment of the progress of political thought during a certain 
period. 


Utilitarianism can lay no claim to originality in its 
philosophical principles. Hedonism is as old as ethical 
speculation ; and the genealogy of ‘ the greatest-happiness 
principle’ may be traced back in England through Paley, 


Hume, and Hutcheson to the chapters of Locke’s * Essay’ 
which deal with morality. Hutcheson not only lays down 
this principle unreservedly as a test of the moral quality 
of actions, but contributes also the famous formula of ‘ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ Bentham tells 
us that he came upon the phrase in Priestley ; but Priestley 
(whose statement, moreover, is not so precise) had it 
from Hutcheson ; and to Hutcheson it was probably sug- 
gested—as Mr Scott has recently pointed out in his excel- 
lent Life of that philosopher—by his readings in Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, the watchword of 
this hedonistic theory being thus traceable, by the irony 
of history, to the Stoic ‘ citizenship of the world.’ In Hume 
the theory is already complete; and we do not wonder, 
therefore, when Bentham tells us that on reading the 
third volume of Hume’s ‘ Treatise on Human Nature’ he 
‘felt as if scales had fallen from his eyes. From Hume 
to J. 8. Mill, in fact, the doctrine received no substantial 
alteration. 


‘The writings in which Bentham deals explicitly with the 
general principles of Ethics would hardly entitle him,’ says 
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Mr Stephen, ‘to a higher position than that of a disciple of 
Hume without Hume’s subtlety ; or of Paley without Paley’s 
singular gift of exposition.’ 


Yet it was under Bentham that the Utilitarians first be- 
came a school in any definite sense, and ‘ Benthamism’ was 
for long the current designation of the doctrine. Under 
his initiative the doctrine ceased to be merely the specula- 
tive tenet of this or that philosopher, and became the 
active creed of a band of men bent upon applying it to 
political and social reform. With Bentham, therefore, 
the history of the ‘English Utilitarians’ or ‘ Philosophical 
Radicals’ begins. The second title, by which the group 
was long distinguished, sufficiently indicates the nature of 
the new departure. 

Mr Stephen's sketch of English political and social life 
in the eighteenth century may be instructively and agree- 
ably supplemented by Mr Roylance Kent's well-informed 
and well-written history of ‘The English Radicals.’ Taking 
up his subject more exclusively from the political point 
of view and including in it all the prominent phases of 
Radical thought, Mr Kent gives many additional details, 
often picturesque and suggestive, and helps to elucidate 
the differences between the Utilitarians and other types 
of earlier and contemporary Radicalism. Mr Lecky places 
the birth of English Radicalism in the year 1769, when 
the conflict between Wilkes and the House of Commons 
was at its height; and Mr. Kent accepts this date as the 
starting-point of his narrative. The first Radical attack, 
it will be observed, was directed, not against the Crown 
or the House of Lords, but against the House of Com- 
mons, which, instead of being regarded as the bulwark of 
popular liberty, appeared to usurp the rights of the 
electors and to override their expressed wishes. Parlia- 
mentary reform was not, however, a monopoly of the 
Radicals; and public opinion had so far ripened in 1783, 
when Pitt moved his famous resolutions, that a few years 
would in all probability have seen the passing of a Reform 
Act, but for the blow inflicted by the French Revolution 
on all such movements. 

The Revolution exercised a profound effect upon the 
course of political history in England. When it began, 
the cause of the reforming partly doubtless appeared full 
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of promise; and we all know how, for a time, the pro- 
gress of the Revolution was hailed by the more generous 
spirits. But the licence and cruelty which stained its 
further course almost extinguished Liberalism in England 
for a generation. ‘Till I see, wrote Fox in 1801, ‘that 
the public has some dislike (indignation I do not hope for) 
to absolute power, I see no use in stating in the House of 
Commons the principles of liberty and justice.’ While 
this was the effect on the mass of the nation, the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution were presented in their undiluted 
and most obnoxious form by the small band of English 
Jacobins, or as they may be conveniently called, the 
Jacobinical Radicals. Of this sect Paine’s ‘ Rights of 
Man’ was the popular gospel, and Godwin’s ‘Political 
Justice’ the more ponderous oracle. Mr Kent states very j 
clearly the transformation which English Radicalism 
underwent in their writings. From being a scheme of 
parliamentary reform it became a virulent attack upon 
the constitution as a whole, and in particular upon the 
Crown and the House of Lords. ‘ Paine was perhaps the 
first to make the point of expense a prime argument 
against the retention of the monarchy.’ Another point of 
difference was that of religious opinion and belief. The 
earlier Radicals had ‘all professed some form of Chris- 
tianity, but Paine and Godwin were strong agnostics and 
materialists’; and Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ completed the 
association of Radicalism and infidelity in the public mind. 
As Coleridge said, ‘it was God’s mercy to our age that our 
Jacobins were infidels, and a scandal to all sober Chris- 
tians. Had they been like the old Puritans, they would 
have trodden Church and King to dust—at least for a 
time.’ The congratulatory addresses of the new Radicals 
to the French National Convention roused a storm of 
popular indignation against these ‘ philosophising ser- 
pents, as Walpole called them. The people wanted no 
French fraternity, said the first Sir Robert Peel to Fox; 
‘they preferred their religion and their legal freedom, 
with the good roast beef of Old England, to the atheism, 
the liberty and equality, and the broken. breeches and 
soup-meagre of France.’ The mob of Birmingham, shout- 
ing ‘No philosophers,’ burned Priestley’s house over his 
head. MRepressive legislation and political prosecutions 
were the natural outcome of these feelings. At the close 
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of the century English Radicalism had for the time de- 
stroyed itself ; and even the old Whig party could scarcely 
muster forty members in the House of Commons. This 
was the juncture at which the teaching of Bentham be- 
came a force in politics. Radicalism had to be reconsti- 
tuted in England between 1800 and 1832; and this was 
mainly the work of the Philosophical Radicals. 

It is impossible to follow Mr Leslie Stephen in his 
genial sketch of the bustling boyish patriarch in whom 
selfishness had somehow taken the form of benevolence. 
Bentham was present at the trial of Wilkes, and his first 
important work was published in the year of the American 
Declaration of Independence ; he was ‘ codifying like any 
dragon’ at the age of 82; and he died on June 6th, 1832, 
the very day before the passing of the Reform Act to which 
his teaching had so powerfully contributed. Bentham 
began as a Tory, and his first bit of writing was a pamphlet 
in defence of Lord Mansfield. The‘ Fragment on Govern- 
ment,’ published in 1776, attracted the notice of Lord 
Shelburne, at whose house he met many prominent poli- 
ticians of the day, and also two men who were to be of the 
greatest importance in the dissemination of his views— 
Dumont and Sir Samuel Romilly. It was the publication 
of the ‘ Traités de Législation de M. Jérémie Bentham, by 
Dumont in 1802, which first gave him his wider reputation 
and influence. Partly translation and partly a vigorous 
and lucid statement of the pith of Bentham’s doctrine in 
Dumont’s own words, the ‘ Traités’ carried his fame into 
all the countries of Europe. As many copies were sold in 
St Petersburg as in London, and a magnificent translation 
was ordered. Russian officials wrote comparing Bentham 
to Bacon, Newton, and Adam Smith, as the founder of a 
new science. ‘The grand Baintham,’ said the Spanish 
alealde to Borrow, showing him all the master’s works 
upon his shelves, ‘he who has invented laws for all the 
world. I hope shortly to see them adopted in this unhappy 
country of ours.’ Forty thousand copies of Dumont were 
sold in Paris for the South American trade. Russia, Spain, 
and South America form an ironical conjunction. 

At home Bentham’s influence grew more slowly, but had 
more permanent results. In 1808 he made the acquaintance 
of James Mill, who was to be the most powerful apostle of 
Benthamism, both in its philosophical and in its political 
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aspects. By that time the Jacobin controversies had 
receded into the background, and English Radicalism of 
the old reforming type was again beginning to make itself 
heard. Sir Francis Burdett was returned to Parliament 
in 1807 ; and his motion in favour of reform in 1809 may 
be regarded as the first serious beginning of the agitation 
which issued in the first Reform Bill. Bentham continued 
‘scribbling on in his hermitage, as he called it, and taking 
no djrect part in the political struggle ; but the politicians 
came to dine with him at Queen Square Place, and he 
was thus in touch with most of the Parliamentary re- 
formers, including at a somewhat later date such men as 
O’Connell and Lord Brougham. The letters of the latter 
to his ‘dear grandpapa, and Bentham’s notes enclosing 
‘some nice sweet pap of my own making, to ‘my dea: 
sweet little poppet, are sufficiently curious document: 
Bentham purveyed the philosophy of the Radical move- _ 
ment, wrote a ‘Catechism of Parliamentary Reform,’ and 
furnished Burdett with the series of resolutions which he 
proposed in 1818, in favour of universal suffrage, annual 
parliaments, and vote by ballot. In 1824, by which time 
the ‘ Benthamites’ formed a compact and fairly numerous 
group, he supplied funds to start the ‘ Westminster Review’ 
as an organ of thorough-going Radicalism. 

The development of Bentham’s views is an instructive 
piece of history. His ultimate political conclusions, as 
embodied, for example, in his ‘Constitutional Code,’ are 
practically identical with those of the Jacobins, as deduced 
from the rights of man. Yet he declared the American 
version of these rights, in the Declaration of Independence, 
to be a ‘hodge-podge of confusion and absurdity,’ and he 
wrote a treatise on ‘ Anarchic Fallacies’ to expase the 
French Declaration of Rights. ‘Natural rights,’ he says, 
is simple nonsense ; ‘natural and imprescriptible rights’ is 
‘rhetorical nonsense—nonsense upon stilts.’ The whole 
abstract and deductive procedure is at fault. As Mr Leslie 
Stephen summarises his contention : 


‘The “ rights of man” doctrine confounds a primary logical 
canon with a statement of fact. ... The maxim that all men were, 
or ought to be, equal, asserts correctly that there must not be 
arbitrary differences. Every inequality should have its justifi- 
cation in a reasonable system. But when this undeniable logi- 
cal canon is taken to prove that men actually are equal, there 
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is an obvious begging of the question. In point of fact, the 
theorists immediately proceeded to disfranchise half the race 
on account of sex, and a third of the remainder on account of 
infancy.’ 


All political arrangements must therefore be brought to 
the test of experience; they must be judged by their 
‘utility. Applying this test to existing inequalities, 
Bentham believes himself to reach inductively the same 
practical conclusions. The difference in method is charac- 
teristic of the national temperament. Still more charac- 
teristic is the way in which Bentham was led step by step 
from an attempt to reform the penal law to a radical 
reconstruction of political society. It was the tradition of 
English reformers to start, not from abstract principles, 
but from an assault upon particular abuses. Bentham 
himself began life, as we have seen, with Tory sympathies. 
His original interest (and to the end probably his ruling 
interest) was codification ; he desired to reform the mon- 
strous abuses of the existing penal law, and generally to 
introduce order into the bewildering chaos of the English 
legal system. But there was no rancour in his zeal. ‘I 
was a great reformist, he says, ‘but never suspected that 
the “ people in power” were against reform. I supposed 
they only wanted to know what was good in order to 
embrace it.’ This devout imagination was first shaken by 
the-cool reception which the politicians he met at Lord 
Lansdowne’s gave to his plans, and was finally shattered 
by the failure of the Panopticon, the great scheme of 
prison reform which occupied him, more or less, for twenty 
years. As might have been expected, he passed with 
almost equal naiveté to the opposite extreme. Lawyers 
of all classes, he now insists, have a common interest in 
multiplying suits and complicating procedure; and thus 
a tacit partnership (described as ‘Judge and Co.’) has 
grown up, which bars every attempt at reform. Hence 
the unmeasured terms in which he denounces Eldon as 
worse than Jeffreys, and expresses his belief that the 
most hopeless of reforms would be to raise a ‘ thorough- 
paced English lawyer’ to the moral level of an average 
man. But the legal profession did not stand alone; it 
was in the closest relations with the whole privileged 
elass. Presently he discovered, as Mr Stephen puts it, 
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‘that behind “Judge & Co.” were George III and the base 
Sidmouth, and the whole band of obstructors entrenched 
within the “matchless constitution,” and thus his attack upon 
the abuses of the penal law led him to attack the whole poli- 
tical framework of the country.’ 


Bentham’s constitutional gospel follows with charming 
simplicity from this new insight when combined with his 
fundamental principle of utility. The ‘right and proper 
end’ of government is ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’ But, according to the equally primary 
principle of ‘ self-preference, every man always desires his 
own greatest happiness, and therefore in every government 
the governors will legislate for their own advantage. 


‘Hence the whole problem is to produce a coincidence of 
the two ends, by securing an identity of interest between 
governors and governed. To secure that we have only to 
identify the two classes, or to put the government in the 
hands of all. In a monarchy, the ruler aims at the interest of 
one—himself ; in a democracy its end is the right one—the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ 


Universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vote by ballot 
are easily deducible. Members of Parliament are to be 
simply ‘deputies,’ not ‘representatives, ‘and they are not 
to be re-eligible till after an interval, every precaution 
being thus taken against the possible rise of a class whose 
interests might be divergent from those of the community 
as a whole. On the ground that ‘all government is in 
itself one vast evil,’ let us ‘minimise confidence’: let all 
governors be directly responsible, and let us have as little 
government as possible. Industry in particular should 
say to government only what Diogenes said to Alexander, 
‘Stand out of my sunshine.’ 

The abstract simplicity of the perfect State corresponds 
to the abstract simplicity of the philosophical principles 
from which it was deduced. Unadulterated selfishness as 
the motive, universal benevolence as the end—these are 
the two fixed poles of Bentham’s thought. They pre- 
sented themselves to him in the first instance as a solution 
of his own specific problem, the creation of a science or 
philosophy of law, as a basis for practical reform. Utility, 
or the greatest-happiness principle, furnished him with a 
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universal test for the criticism of existing enactments, 
and the introduction of order and system into the chaos 
of English ‘judge-made’ law. The other problem of 
legislation is the encouragement of actions which pro- 
mote the general happiness and the discouragement of 
actions which have a contrary tendency. This is solved 
by an appeal to the universal motive. 


* Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what 
we shall do.’ 


The legislator, therefore, must annex pains or pleasures 
to those classes of actions which he wishes to discourage 
or promote. Pains and pleasures so annexed to courses 
of action are called ‘sanctions, and they should be so 
manipulated by the legislator that from dictates of self- 
interest alone a man shall be impelled to conduct which 
promotes the general happiness. As has been already 
hinted, these philosophical principles are in themselves 
neither very original nor very profound. The truth is, as 
Mr Stephen puts it, that Bentham 


‘founded not a doctrine but a method; the doctrine, which 
came to him simply as a general principle, was in his hands a 
potent instrument applied with most fruitful results to ques- 
tions of immediate practical interest. . . . The characteristic 
of his teaching was not the bare appeal to utility, but the 
attempt to follow the clue of utility systematically and un- 
flinchingly into every part of the subject.’ 


It is, in short, in the history of legislative theory rather 
than in philosophy proper that Bentham holds a place, 
Even his psychology, as seen in his ‘ analysis of the springs 
of action,’ is rough and ready. Not unnaturally he ex 
panded the principles which he found sufficient to solve 
his own practical problem, and used them as ultimate 
principles of explanation in psychology, ethics, and 
sociology. But working principles, sufficiently exact to 
yield valuable results in their own sphere, cannot be 
made absolute in this way without revealing their in- 
adequacy to the task thus thrust upon them. Later criti- 
cism and the subsequent history of the Utilitarian school 
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itself have made this abundantly evident in the case of 
Bentham’s abstract scheme of man and society. But this — 
detracts little from his merit in his own sphere—a sphere 
in which, as Mr Stephen somewhat cruelly puts it, he ‘ got 
on very well without philosophy.’ In the department of 
law, his success was so great that it has tended perhaps 
to obscure his merits. With the disappearance of the 
abuses against which his polemic was directed, and with 
the general acceptance of the canon by which he judged 
them, much of his writing has come to appear superfluous, 
He has been compared to Samson, who perished in the 
ruins of the temple he destroyed. 

The philosophical defects of Benthamism will be best 
considered when we have the subsequent development of — 
the school before us. We shall proceed, therefore, briefly 
to trace its fortunes under the leadership of the two Mills. 
The twenty years between 1820 and 1840 may be set 
down as the period during which the Utilitarians exercised 
their most direct influence upon English politics. They 
were during that time not only a group of thinkers with 
common principles, in constant communication with one 
another, but also a compact political party with clearly 
defined aims, active both in parliament and in the press. 
Their organisation in this two-fold capacity was un- 
questionably due in the main to the vigorous but repellent 
personality of James Mill. Mill was at once the systema- 
tiser and the prophet of the Benthamite faith ; and there 
is some truth in Héffding’s description of him as ‘the 
intellectual father of the first parliamentary reform,’ 
The best account of Philosophical Radicalism in the days 
of its confident youth is still to be found in his son’s 
‘Autobiography.’ 


‘This supposed school had no other existence than what 
was constituted by the fact that my father’s writings and 
conversation drew round him a certain number of young men 
who had already imbibed, or who imbibed from him, a greater 
or smaller portion of his very decided political and philo- 
sophical opinions. ... Bentham is a much greater name in his- 
tory. But my father exercised a far greater personal ascen- 
dency.... I have never known anyone who could do such 
ample justice to his best thoughts in colloquial discussion.’ 


This is confirmed by the accounts of Grote and Mrs Grote. 
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Mill goes on to indicate the chief articles of the creed 
which they held in common. 


‘It was not characterised by Benthamism, but rather by a 
combination of Bentham’s point of view with that of the 
modern political economy, and with the Hartleian metaphysics. 
Malthus’s population principle was quite as much a banner and 
point of union among us as any opinion specially belonging to 
Bentham. This great doctrine, originally brought forward as 
an argument against the indefinite improvability of human 
affairs, we took up with an ardent zeal in the contrary sense, 
as indicating the sole means of realising that improvability.’ 


The Hartleian metaphysics, as it is here called, was 
James Mill’s special contribution to the general .body of 
doctrine. Bentham, as has been seen, was not a trained 
psychologist, nor was he interested in'such questions. To 
Mill, on the contrary, as a Scotchman—one of the Scotch 
‘feelosophers’ so passionately denounced by Cobbett— 
these investigations were part of his national inheritance. 
If he had time, he said in 1817, he could write a book 
which ‘ would make the human mind as plain as the road 
from Charing Cross to St Paul's.’ In the doctrine of 
Association, as applied by Hobbes, Hume, and especially 
by Hartley, he thought he had found the instrument 
which effected this result; and in his ‘Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind,’ published in 1829, he 
supplied the world, as he conceived, with the book in 
question. He furnished the school at any rate with an 
official philosophy in which the very vigour and clearness 
of the exposition force into relief the startling inadequacy 
of its account of conscious experience. James Mill also 
provided the school with a complete political theory in a 
powerful series of. articles, written for the supplement of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ between 1816 and 1823, 
and printed as a volume in 1824. As regards political 
economy, the Philosophical Radicals looked upon them- 
selves throughout as the special champions of the science. 
Macaulay, indeed, accused them of discrediting it by the 
ostentatious way in which they took it under their pro- 
tection. Ricardo became acquainted with Mill in 1811, 
and was induced by him to publish his ‘Principles of 
Political Economy’ in 1817. Malthus’s ‘ Essay on Popula- 
tion’ had appeared in 1798, and in a second, amended, 
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edition in 1803. The controversies which gathered round 
these two names are closely associated with the history 
of the Philosophical Radicals. By their rigid interpreta- 
tion of the doctrines in question, and their uncompromis- 
ing application of them in the discussion of practical 
questions, they were probably responsible for a large 
measure of the odium which the doctrines aroused in 
many quarters, and which in turn re-acted unfavourably 
upon the general political influence of the party. The 
decline of Philosophical Radicalism was indeed, from a 
variety of causes, as rapid as its rise. 

But between 1810 and 1830 the party was still in pro- 
cess of consolidation. Able recruits were yearly gathering 
to its banners, and its members were full of the most 
unbounded confidence in the sufficiency of their own 
principles, and in their speedy triumph over the mass 
of ignorance and prejudice which was all that their 
magisterial assumption permitted them to see in the 
forces opposed to them. Among the practical workers 
in the cause, the most notable was perhaps Francis Place, 
the tailor, whose shop at Charing Cross was the centre of 
Radical activity in the Westminster constituency. Since 
the days of Wilkes, Radicalism had migrated from the 
City to Westminster, as it was later to move to Man- 
chester and Birmingham. Place carried two Radical 
candidates for Westminster against the Whigs as early 
as 1807; and one of these, Sir Francis Burdett, retained 
his seat for thirty years. In the press, yeoman service 
was done by John Black of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ and 
later by Albany Fonblanque of the ‘Examiner.’ Among 
members of Parliament, in addition to Sir Francis Burdett 
and Sir John Hobhouse, members for Westminster, there 
were Joseph Hume, a school-fellow of James Mill's, who, 
after he re-entered Parliament in 1818, made himself, 
as Mr Kent puts it, ‘the self-appointed auditor of the 
national accounts’; and Roebuck, whose parliamentary 
career, however, only began in 1832 and eventually led 
him into other company. Sir William Molesworth’s 
activity, as member of Parliament and one of the wealthy 
supporters of the cause, also belonged to the years after 
1832. The intellectual leaders of the movement, besides 
James Mill and Ricardo, were Grote, who was introduced 
to Mill by Ricardo in 1817, and who, with Mrs Grote, 
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represented to the end the strictest sect of Philosophical 
Radicalism ; John Austin, the philosophical jurist, and 
Charles Austin, his younger brother, whose brilliant 
rhetoric in the Cambridge Union introduced Benthamism 
to the younger members of that University and brought 
several recruits to the standard. Finally, there was John 
Stuart Mill, trained from his earliest youth for the apos- 
tolic succession, and already in 1823 or 1824 beginning to 
be a leader among the younger men. In 1824 the founda- 
tion of the ‘Westminster Review’ and James Mill’s for- 
midable onslaught in the first number upon the ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ and the Whig policy called general attention to 
the new party. 


‘So formidable an attack on the Whig party and policy,’ 
says J. S. Mill, ‘had never before been made, nor had so great 
a blow been ever struck, in this country, for Radicalism. .. . 
At a time when the current was already setting strongly 
towards reform, it is not strange that attention should have 
been aroused by the regular appearance in controversy of 
what seemed a new school of writers, claiming to be the legis- 
lators and theorists of this new tendency. The air of strong 
conviction with which they wrote, ... the boldness with which 
they tilted against the very front of both the existing politi- 
cal parties ; their uncompromising profession of opposition to 
many of the generally received opinions, and the suspicion they 
lay under of holding others still more heterodox than they 
professed ; the talent and verve of at least my father’s articles, 
and the appearance of a corps behind him sufficient to carry 
on a Review, and, finally, the fact that the Review was bought 
and read, made the so-called Bentham school in philosophy 
and politics fill a greater place in the public mind than it had 
held before, or has ever again held since other equally earnest 
schools of thought have arisen in England.’ 


Down to 1832, and later, the Utilitarians unquestion- 
ably claimed, as Mill puts it, to be ‘the legislators and 
theorists’ of the new tendency. They attacked both the 
great political parties with equal bitterness as represent- 
ing the aristocratic principle in government; but their 
special bitterness, hatred, and contempt seemed reserved 
for the Whigs, with whom they were compelled to co- 
operate. The Whig creed was a ‘see-saw,’ and the Whigs 
themselves were selfish ‘trimmers.’ This was the gist of 
Mill’s attacks in the ‘ Westminster Review’; and the feeling . 
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grew more intense with the approach of a successful 
result of the agitation. The Radicals, who, as Mr Stephen 
says, had some grounds for considering themselves to be 
the ‘steel of the lance, saw the Whig politicians stepping 
forward to receive both the reward and the credit of their 
labours. The Whig legend of the Reform Bill is different. 
Macaulay, then in the first flush of his Cambridge reputa- 
tion, ridiculed the claim of the Utilitarians to be the de- 
fenders of the true political faith. He would draw a broad 
line between judicious reformers and a ‘sect which, having 
derived all its influence from the countenance which they 
have imprudently bestowed upon it, hates them with the 
deadly hatred of ingratitude. He is afraid of ‘the dis- 
credit of their alliance.’ It had already (he said) disgusted 
people with political economy, and would disgust them 
with parliamentary reform. : 

This is clearly unjust to the real influence of the Utili- 
tarians, in leavening political opinion and pushing on the 
cause of reform, but it is a wholesome reminder of the 
fate that awaits any extreme party in British politics. 
The Philosophical Radicals had apparently expected that 
after the first instalment of reform in 1832 they would 
increasingly dominate the Liberal policy of the future. 
Nothing could have been more unlike what actually hap- 
pened. As the crisis actually approached, and the tide of 
feeling rose throughout the country, the Utilitarians were 
more or less lost in the crowd. Several of the party were 
returned to the first reformed Parliament. Besides Hume, 
Hobhouse, and Sir Francis Burdett, there were Grote, 
Roebuck, Charles Buller, Sir William Molesworth, and 
some others. The hopes of Mill and his father ran high. 
But none of them made any figure in the House. ‘On 
the whole,’ says Mill, reviewing this period in his ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ ‘they did very little to promote any opinions,’ 
and soon sank into ‘a mere cété gauche of the Whig party.’ 


‘I laboured,’ he adds, ‘ from this time till 1839, both by per- 
sonal influence with some of them, and by writings, to put 
ideas into their heads and purpose into their hearts, I did 
some good with Charles Buller and some with Sir William 
Molesworth. ... On the whole, however, my attempt was vain.’ 


With more irritation, he describes some of them in a con- 
. temporary letter as full of crotchets, others as fastidious 
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and overloaded with petty scrupulosity, and all devoid of 
energy, except Roebuck and Buller, while ‘Roebuck has 
no judgment, Buller no patient, persevering industry.’ 
They gave, in fact, too much ground for the English pre- 
judice that philosophical means unpractical; while the 
centrifugal tendency, so curiously characteristic of all 
bodies of ‘ advanced’ theorists, soon showed itself in dis- 
sensions and mutual recriminations. ‘I tell you what it is 
coming to,’ Charles Buller remarked one night to Grote; 
‘in no very long time from this, you and I will have to 
“tell” Molesworth.’ As Buller and Molesworth both died 
prematurely, there was thus at least some plausibility in 
Macaulay’s witty description of the party as consisting of 
‘Grote and his wife.’ Sir Francis Burdett became a Tory 
of the Tories, Sir John Hobhouse took office with the 
Whigs, and Roebuck became a law unto himself. Thus, 
by 1840, says Mr Stephen, the Philosophical Radicals, who 
had expected to lead the van, were almost disbanded. 


‘Grote, the ablest of Mill’s friends, retired from Parliament 
to devote himself to the “ History of Greece,” about the same 
time as Mill set to work upon the completion of his “ Logic.”’ 


In the ‘ Autobiography,’ Mill finds a partial explanation 
of this result in the fact that the years after 1832 were 
essentially a period of reaction, the public mind desiring 
rest after the Reform excitement, and being disinclined to 
listen to schemes involving further change. He also at- 
tributes it to the want of a leader : 


‘some man of philosophic attainments and popular talents 
who could have used the House of Commons as a rostra or a 
teacher’s chair for instructing and impelling the public mind; 
and would either: have forced the Whigs to receive their 
measures from him, or have taken the lead of the Reform 
party out of their hands.’ 


His father, he thinks, would have been such a leader, had 
he been in Parliament. But these considerations do not 
reach to the root of the matter. No doubt the presence 
of a man with the concentrated force of James Mill might 
have given more unity and fighting spirit to the band; but 
the main cause of the decline of the Philosophical Radicals 
was the abstract and negative character of. their views, 
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and the want of insight and sympathy which they dis- 
played in dealing with the concrete questions which now 
pressed for solution. The ‘condition-of-England question,’ 
as Carlyle called it in his ‘ Chartism, had become clamant. 
In the most different quarters men were trying to diagnose 
the evils and proposing remedies. Among the Conserva- 
tives, Southey and Coleridge were feeling after a more 
adequate theory of the State and its functions, and insist- 
ing on the importance of the national Church as the organ 
of sound religion and morality. Among the non-philo- 
sophical Radicals, Cobbett was raging against the degra- 
dation of the peasantry, and denouncing the economists 
and all their works. Owen and his followers, tracing 
distress to the development of the manufacturing system, 
looked towards socialism for the remedy. Popular feeling 
was inflamed by hideous stories of child-labour and white 
slavery in factories and mines, and practical philanthropists 
like Lord Shaftesbury were promoting the Factory Laws 
to safeguard the human rights of women and children. 
The workmen themselves were seeking to organise trade- 
unions for the protection of their interests and the im- 
provement of their position. But all these signs of the 
times were lost upon the ‘paralytic Radicals, as Carlyle 
sarcastically called them. They either refused to admit 
the existence of the evils, or pronounced them to be the 
inevitable results of economic laws. ‘Laissez-faire’ and 
unlimited competition were bound, they held, to work out 
the best results, if only the people would lay to heart the 
teaching of Malthus, and restrain the increase of popula- 
tion. Some of the Utilitarians, it is true, were better than 
their creed, and supported the factory legislation, but the 
school was opposed to it on principle. The Utilitarians 
were, in fact, as we have seen, the chief elaborators of 
the classical political economy, and they accepted its 
doctrines, not as abstractions and laws of tendency pro- 
visionally true in given circumstances, but as an absolute 
theory of society. They preached these doctrines as the 
one scheme of social salvation, in opposition to ‘senti- 
mentalists’ of every colour. Small wonder that the dumb 
instinct of the multitude turned from men who were 
always preaching that nothing could or should be done; 
and that the guidance of popular aspirations passed into 
other hands. 
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‘The Philosophical Radicals,’ says Mr Stephen, ‘represented 
rather intellectual scorn for old prejudices and clumsy adminis- 
tration than any keen sympathy with the sufferings of the 
poor. The harsher side of the old Utilitarianism was there- 
fore emphasised by them, and Mill’s attempts to enlarge and 
soften its teaching were regarded by his allies with a certain 
suspicion.... Their philosophy suited neither party. To%the 
class which still retained the leading position in politics, they 
appeared as destructives, and to the classes which were turning 
towards Chartism, they appeared as the most chilling critics 
of popular aspiration.’ 


One of the most striking features of the Philosophical 
Radical movement, indeed, was its complete failure to en- 
list the support of the working classes. The effect of the 
Reform Bill had been to throw political power into the 
hands of the middle class ; and the working classes, who 
had looked for far-reaching social changes as the result of 
the agitation, and who now sat, as Carlyle puts it, ata 
Barmecide feast, conceived a deep distrust of their would- 
be representatives in Parliament. This was the origin of 
the Chartist movement; and, though the aims of the Char- 
tists were largely embraced in the Radical programme, 
there was no solidarity between the two parties. The 
Chartist agitation was a movement of the working classes 
themselves, carried on in a lower social stratum than that 
to which the Philosophical Radicals appealed. The Utili- 
tarians mostly belonged themselves to the middle class— 
even to the prosperous ranks of that class—and, philoso- 
phers as they were, were firmly convinced of the superior 
wisdom and virtue of their own class. This is almost 
naively expressed by James Mill in his ‘ Essay on Govern- 
ment,’ in which he deduces ‘from the principles of human 
nature,’ that the lower orders hold up the middle class as 
a model to be imitated by their children, and ‘ account. it 
an honour’ to adopt its opinion. Consequently, however 
far the franchise were extended, it is this class—which has 
produced the most distinguished ornaments of art, science, 
and even of legislation—which will ultimately decide upon 
political questions. ‘The great majority of the people,’ 
he concludes, ‘never cease to be guided by that rank.’ 
Twenty years later J. S. Mill, in an article deploring the 
failure of the Radicals to secure the sympathy of the 
working classes still emphatically maintains that the 
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motto of every Radical should be government for the work- 
ing classes by means of the middle classes. The ideal of 
such government would of course, in Mill’s conception, be 
the redress of practical grievances ; but unfortunately the 
working classes and their Radical pedagogues were not 
agreed upon the remedies for social and industrial ills. 
The Utilitarians, therefore, disappeared from public life 
as a distinct party, although their economic doctrine sur- 
vived in Cobden and the Manchester school, and was suc- 
cessfully applied by them to commercial legislation. But 
the Free-trade movement was essentially a manufacturers’ 
agitation ; and, apart from political economy, and a hatred 
of the aristocratic or land-owning class, Cobden and his 
friends had little incommon with the Philosophical Radicals 
who preceded them. 

The year 1840, therefore, may be said to mark the end 
of Utilitarian Radicalism, as preached by its founders with 
logical consistency and with an intellectual intolerance 
born of implicit confidence in the all-sufficiency of their 
own social scheme. By that time, J. 8. Mill, opening his 
mind to various contemporary influences, had freely ac- 
knowledged the defects and one-sidedness of his inherited 
creed in the notable articles on ‘ Bentham ’ and ‘ Coleridge,’ 
which appeared in the ‘London and Westminster Review’ 
in 1838 and 1840 respectively. So early as 1829, he says 
in his ‘Autobiography, he found the fabric of his. old 
opinions giving way ; and, as he never allowed it to fall to 
pieces, he was ‘incessantly occupied in wéaving it anew. 
Macaulay's attack on the ‘Essay on Government’ con- 
vinced him that his father’s premises were ‘too narrow, 
and included but a small number of the general truths on 
which, in politics, the important consequences depend.’ 
Through the. writings of Coleridge, and through the Cole- 
ridgians with whom he was in personal intercourse, 
through Carlyle also and others, he had become acquainted 
with the modern philosophy of history, and accepted the 
position that— 


‘all questions of political institutions are relative, not abso- 
lute, and that different stages of human progress not only will 
have, but ought to have, different institutions.’ 


About this time, he came strongly under the influence of 
the St-Simonian school, and accepted from them the 
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theory of an alternation in the history of human progress 
between ‘organic’ and ‘critical’ periods. 

*Their criticisms on the common doctrines of Liberalism 
seemed to me full of important truth; and it was partly by 
their writings that my eyes were opened to the very limited 
and temporary value of the old political economy.’ 


They gave him, in other words, his first impulse in a 
socialistic direction. A Utilitarian who could talk in this 
way of ‘the common doctrines of Liberalism,’ who had 
‘ceased to consider representative democracy as an abso- 
lute principle, and looked upon political economy as of 
‘limited and temporary value,’ had left the land-marks of 
his youth far behind him. So long as his father lived, Mill 
felt himself under restraint. He thought it the part both 
of prudence 'and piety to conceal, wherever practicable, 
how far he had wandered from the paternal creed; but 
after his father’s death, he proceeded to liberate his soul 
in the two striking articles already referred to. These 
articles are truly remarkable for the insight and sympathy 
they display. It may almost be said that they already 
embody the most important criticisms that have been 
made upon Benthamism by succeeding thinkers, while 
they contain acknowledgments of the truths contended 
for by Bentham’s opponents which could hardly be better 
stated by these opponents themselves, 

In short, if Mill, at the time when this expansion of 
his ideas first began, had been an independent and solitary 
thinker, instead of being, as he was, one of a band of active 
propagandists, and pledged by all that he held most sacred 
to carry on the leadership of the school, the course of 
English philosophy in the nineteenth century might have 
been widely different. If he had been able to give free 
scope to the train of reflection on which he had now 
entered, the revision of his philosophical principles might 
have been so thorough that he would have realised that 
‘higher unity’ of Bentham and Coleridge to which he 
pointed as the complete philosophy. But, as it was, his 
method of incessantly weaving the new into the fabric of 
the old, and thus maintaining a semblance of continuity 
and consistency, made such a thorough revision impossible. 
The old groundwork remained, and the new elements 
appeared as incongruous patches. Instead of presenting 
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a new synthesis, Mill introduced modifications and addi- 
tions without perceiving their total inconsistency with 
principles which he nevertheless refused to abandon ; con- 
sequently the bankruptcy of Associationism and the old 
Utilitarianism was not declared till nearly half a century 
later. This may be explained to a large extent by the 
fact that the changes which his social theories underwent 
never led him to reconsider the atomistic doctrine of 
Sensationalism and Associationism which he had accepted 
from his father as a theory of knowledge. It was late in 
life—in connexion with the Hamiltonian controversy — 
that he returned to deal more systematically with these 
matters; and the polemical nature of the occasion pre- 
cluded any reconsideration of fundamentals. He was the 
recognised champion of one set of views, as Hamilton was 
of the other ; and, although in the course of the discussion 
his candour led him to make important admissions, it was 
without any consciousness of their combined effect upon 
the structure of his philosophic edifice. His father’s syste- 
matic training had, in fact, done its work more thoroughly 
than he was aware ; and accordingly his subsequent works 
show him closer to his father’s and Bentham’s point of 
view than might have been expected from his critical 
attitude in the thirties. Those articles, written while 
he was still in close intercourse with Carlyle, Maurice, 
Sterling, and others, mark the point of his closest approxi- 
mation to other ways of thinking; at bottom, however, 
they implied no breaking away from his moorings, but 
only (as he himself says) an attempt ‘to give a wider 
basis and a more free and genial character to Radical 
speculations.’ Later, he tells us that, except as regards 
his gradual advance in the direction of socialism, he 
. completely turned back from what there had been of 
excess in his reaction against Benthamism.’ 
Mill says of his father that 


‘as Brutus was called the last of the Romans, so was he the 
last of the eighteenth century; he continued its tone of 
thought and sentiment into the nineteenth (though not un- 
modified nor unimproved), partaking neither in the good nor 
in the bad influences of the reaction against the eighteenth 
century, which was the great characteristic of the first half of 
the nineteenth.’ 
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Similarly, in his account of the widening of his own 
mental horizon, he treats Benthamism throughout as 
synonymous with eighteenth-century thought. ‘The 
French philosophes of the eighteenth century’ were, he 
says, the example which he and his youthful companions 
sought to emulate in the salad days of 1824. This affilia- 
tion is beyond dispute. James Mill reproduces the psycho- 
logical metaphysics of Hume, while Bentham repeats the 
selfish and hedonistic ethics of Helvetius. Without any 
disparagement of that much maligned, but indispens- 
able and meritorious epoch, it will be admitted that the 
eighteenth century represents in philosophy the principle 
of analysis; that its analysis of man and society is con- 
ducted in an abstract fashion without reference to the 
teaching of history; and that the philosophers are through- 
out individualists, alike in their presuppositions and in 
their resulting dogmatic teaching—individualists often of 
so pronounced a type as to be more accurately described 
as Atomists or Anarchists. Mill mentions ‘the Hartleian 
metaphysics’ as the philosophical groundwork of the 
Utilitarian creed. But Hartley’s doctrine is, in the main, 
simply that of the association of ideas done into terms of 
physiology ; the seminal mind of the eighteenth century, 
in this as in so much else, is David Hume. James Mill’s 
‘Analysis, dropping Hartley's obsolete physiology, offers 
us sensations plus associations as a complete explanation 
of the mind and its operations, reproducing with almost. 
startling exactitude Hume’s fundamental positions in the 
‘Treatise. The work is, indeed, as Héffding says, the 
most systematic attempt ever made to explain all mental 
phenomena by the association of ideas—all associations, 
moreover, being reduced to contiguity. Our experience 
consists of sensations, and ideas which are copies of sensa- 
tions; both may be spoken of as feelings, a term which 
includes every phenomenon of mind. Consciousness is a 
succession of such sensations and ideas, which are con- 
ceived, both by Hume and by Mill, as separable atoms. 
There is no logical connexion between ideas; but, when 
two occur together, or.in close succession, an association 
tends to establish itself between them, so that the one 
afterwards suggests the other. 

The ideas, in James Mill as in Hume, appear to be not 
only separable atoms but self-subsistent entities, which 
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somehow cohere, and when aggregated into a cluster con- 
stitute the mind. J. 8S. Mill remarks that his father's 
theory of Predication omits all reference to belief. Now 
to believe is actively to judge or to make some assertion 
about reality; but mental activity and reality are con- 
ceptions for which Mill, like Hume, has no place. Belief 
can be no more than lively suggestion of one idea by 
another in the course of their rapid self-initiated transit. 
In other words, Mill omits the active function of thought 
altogether, and leaves us with a dance of passively appre- 
hended images, which weave their mazes till they form 
in time a ‘lively idea’ of a mind or apprehending self, 
and of a real world which that self apprehends. Like 
Hume, he has, in the course of his analysis, got rid both 
of objective reality and of the mind itself; the two, 
indeed, stand or fall together. But it is hard, as Mr 
Stephen says, 


‘to conceive of mere loose “ideas” going about in the universe 
at large and sticking accidentally to others. After all, the 
human being is in a true sense also an organised whole, and 
his constitution must be taken into account in discovering the 
laws of “ideation.” ’ 


When J.S. Mill’s candour long afterwards impelled him 
to his famous admission that the mind is more than a 
series of feelings, it was felt instinctively that he had 
surrendered the key of the position. 

Bentham’s ethics are the counterpart of this psycho- 
logical atomism. Just as the mind or self is pulverised into 
separate and accidentally associated states, so each man, 
considered ethically, is a purely self-regarding creature, 
connected by no natural bonds of cohesion with his fellows, 
but actuated solely by the desire to attain selfish pleasure 
or escape selfish pain. Virtue being, nevertheless, defined 
as the promotion of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, the problem of ethics becomes, in Carlyle’s phrase, 
‘Given a world of knaves, to educe an Honesty from their 
united action’; or, as Mr Stephen puts it, to make universal 
cohesion out of universal repulsion. This is achieved by 
means of ‘ sanctions,’ that is, pains and pleasures annexed to 
actions, which make it a man’s private interest to promote 
the public good. Bentham is entirely occupied with this 
jurisprudential question of arranging ‘ tutelary motives, 
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so that self-interest shall lead in the direction of benevo- 
lence. Dealing only with the overt act, and disregarding, 
as from the legal point of view he must, the motives which 
led to it, he is apparently indifferent as to whether a 
course of action be the outcome of selfish calculation or 
disinterested benevolence; and, as J. S. Mill confesses, the 
training of the affections and the will in the latter direction 
is a blank in his system. 


‘Man is never recognised by him,’ says Mill, ‘as a being 
capable of pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring 
for its own sake the conformity of his own character to his 
standard of excellence, without hope of good or fear of evil 
from other source than his own inward consciousness.’ 


Such a view, it is hardly necessary to add, amounts to a 
complete neglect of what constitutes virtuous action as 
such, and consequently to the disappearance of ethics as 
in any way distinguished from law. 

The actual emergence of disinterestedly benevolent 
sentiments, and the logical justification of universal bene- 
volence on a basis of universal selfishness, become, there- 
fore, the special problems of the Utilitarian school. The 
attempt of J. 8. Mill in his ‘ Utilitarianism’ to deal with 
the difficulties, is, as usual, full of instruction, but ends in 
hopeless entanglement. It was at least convincing as to 
the impossibility of justifying the Utilitarian end on the 
basis of egoistic hedonism. The closest reasoner of the 
school—if, indeed, so broad and cautious a thinker as the 
late Professor Sidgwick may be ranked among the ad- 
herents of any school—proceeded, therefore, to take the 
final-step of dissociating the two. By placing benevolence 
alongside of prudence, and accepting it as ‘the most 
certain and comprehensive of intuitions, he must be held, 
in spite of certain characteristic reserves, to abandon 
definitively the ethical atomism of the original doctrine. 

To what extent can such a theory as that of Bentham 
and the Philosophical Radicals explain the structure and 
functions of society? Mr Leslie Stephen hardly improves 
upon the answer which J.S. Mill gave in 1838 :— 


‘It.can teach the means of organising and regulating the 
merely business part of the social arrangements. ... It will 
enable a society that has attained a certain state of spiritual 
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development, and the maintenance of which in that state is 
otherwise provided for, to prescribe the rules by which it may 
protect its material interests. It will do nothing (except 
sometimes as an instrument in the hands of a higher doctrine) 
for the spiritual interests of society ; nor does it suffice of itself 
even for the material interests. That which alone causes any 
material interests to exist, which alone enables any body of 
human beings to exist as a society, is national character... , 
A philosophy of laws and institutions, not founded on a philo- 
sophy of national character, is an absurdity.’ 


Bentham would probably have retorted that to talk in 
this strain of national character is to lapse into ‘ mysticism’ 
and ‘vague generalities’; for does not his legitimatedisciple, 
Nassau Senior, tell us that ‘a State is nothing more than 
the aggregate of individual men who inhabit a certain 
country’? Nevertheless Mill lays his finger in this passage 
upon the point where the Benthamite theory of society 
breaks down. Given a society and a government of some 
sort, utility, in the hands of the reforming critic, may 
furnish an important practical test of any of its particular 
institutions and arrangements ; but you cannot apply such 
a test to the existence of the social organism itself. It 
was, no doubt, as Mr Stephen suggests, a dim feeling of 
this that prompted the theory of the social contract, 
which it is difficult to believe was ever regarded by its 
authors as embodying an historical fact. We may perhaps 
understand them to mean by it that the existence of 
society is, as Kant might have said, the result of ‘an 
intelligible act’; or, to put it more simply, that it is the 
necessary presupposition of all further thought on these 
subjects. The modern view of the relation of the individual 
to society has obviated the necessity of having recourse 
to such a fiction. Through the influence of Hegel and of 
Comte, and partly through the reaction of biological con- 
ceptions upon philosophy and general thinking, the nine- 
teenth century has seen the definitive abandonment of the 
individualistic or atomistic view of that relation. To Mr 
Leslie Stephen himself belongs the credit of having, in his 
‘Science of Ethics,’ worked out with much impressiveness, 
from a Utilitarian basis, the conception of the organic 
nature of society, and the impossibility, therefore, of 
treating the moral individual apart from the society 
or the race whose product he is. With equal emphasis, 
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from another point of view, T. H. Green (who holds, 
against hedonistic theories of every shade, that the moral 
end must be formulated in terms of self-realisation) insists 
that the self to be realised is social, and that the moral 
idea is therefore the idea of ‘a common good.’ This is 
‘an ultimate fact of human history—a fact without which 
there would not be such a history.’ Instead of being the 
unit from which we must start, the individual, it has been 
said, is a late product of evolution ; and it is only, therefore, 
within certain spheres and with certain limitations that 
we can, by a convenient abstraction, discuss his conduct 
and qualities apart from the ‘social tissue’ in which he is, 
as it were, embedded, or out of which, rather, he is woven. 
If this be so, it is only with such qualifications that we 
can speak of an opposition between self-regarding and 
social qualities ; and we are spared the impossible task of 
explaining how one of these abstractions produces the 
other—how pure selfishness gives rise to pure benevolence, 
We do not even require to justify Benevolence at the bar 
of Prudence. The cohesion of the race is secured by 
organic instincts which reach deep down beneath any 
such antithesis. 


Mill signalises his father’s unbounded confidence in the 
influence of reason over the minds of mankind; and, in so 
doing, he touches both the strength and the weakness of 
the Utilitarian position. Meagrely enough supported by 
the records of its constructive application in political and 
social history, this confidence in the power of conscious 
reflection is none the less a noble and necessary faith in 
the ultimate power of clear intelligence. In a sense, this 
faith can only be surrendered if we capitulate to the powers 
of irrationality and chaos. It is the privilege of the free 
human spirit eternally to criticise its own procedure and 
all the institutions in which it has embodied itself. Only 
by this unceasing criticism can the fabric of human institu- 
tions be kept sweet and clean, and be continuously adapted, 
with some measure of success, to new times and new needs. 
In the hands of reformers, utility, as the most practi- 
cal test of rationality, may be applied with potent and 
beneficent effect to laws and customs which, useful in their 
day, have survived their usefulness and become a worthless 
anachronism, a harmful restriction, or a crying injustice. 
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There is no doubt that, in this sense, Utilitarianism 
rendered services of the most important kind to the true 
interests of mankind. T. H. Green does not. hesitate to 
eall it the moral theory which has been of most public 
service in modern Europe. 


‘Whatever the errors arising from its hedonistic psycho- 
logy, no other theory has been available, for the social and 
political reformer, containing so much truth with such ready 
applicability. No other has offered so commanding a point of 
view from which to criticise the precepts and institutions 
presented as authoritative.’ 


To this extent, the Utilitarians undoubtedly represent the 
leading principle of modern thought and the freedom 
of the human mind. In their assaults upon indefensible 
privileges, irrational prejudices, and blind appeals. to 
tradition, the truth was with them, and they prevailed. 
Law has been simplified, commercial activity has been 
freed from its fetters, privileges have been swept away, 
and the political machine reconstructed in accordance 
with Radical ideals. And yet the Radical Utopia has not 
been realised ; the state of public opinion on fundamental 
points of social and national policy is as far removed as 
can well be conceived from that contemplated by Bentham 
and his followers. Philosophical Radicalism was, in short; 
essentially a negative and critical movement, and its 
strength departed from it just in proportion as its critical 
attack was successful. When effect was given to its legiti- 
mate criticisms, whatever hold it had upon popular support 
was lost, for it had no constructive suggestions to offer in 
the. work of social organisation. Its impotence in this 
respect arose, as has been seen, from the inadequacy of 
its philosophic basis. 
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Art. IV.—THE DECAY OF OUR SEA FISHERIES. 


1, The Resources of the Sea. By Professor W.C. MelIntosh. 
London: Clay, 1899. 

2. Fishery Board for Scotland: Report of Investigation on 
the Life-History of Salmon. Glasgow: Hedderwick, 1898. 
And Seventeenth Annual Report, Part III (Report on the 
Trawling Experiments of the ‘Garland, by T. Wemyss 
Fulton). 1899. 

3. Ueber die Seefischeret im Stralsunder Revier. By Dr P. 
Schiemenz. (Abhandlungen des deutschen Seefischerei- 
Vereins.) Berlin: Salle, 1898. 

4, Naturgeschichte des Hiirings. By Professor Fr. Heincke 
Two vols. Berlin: Salle, 1898. 

5. State of New York: Fisheries, Game, and Forest Commis- 
sion. Reports for 1897 and 1898. New York: Wynkoop. 

6. New South Wales: Report of the Royal Commission on 
Fisheries. Sydney: 1895. 

7. Bulletin of the United States Fisheries Commission. 
Vol. XVIII. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1899. 


THE Select Committee recently appointed to enquire into 
our sea-fisheries reported (July 19th, 1900) that ‘in default 
of a remedy, the consequences to the fishing industry, in 
the diminished supply of flat fish, will at no very distant 
future be disastrous.’ When, in spite of this admission, 
the Sea Fisheries Bill* was rejected, the rejection was not 
unreasonably interpreted in some quarters as indicating 
that little interest is taken in fishery matters by the legis- 
lature. This reading of the case was not quite just ; but 
there is much to be said for the view that the fishery 
interest is less happily represented in the House of Com- 
mons than almost any other, certainly than any other of 
equal moment. It is not surprising that the graver issues 
of recent times, touching the integrity of an empire, should 
have temporarily shelved the claims of the sea-fisheries to 
an early hearing ; but the same callousness regarding the 
fortunes of an industry that has afforded a schooling for 
many generations of our hardiest seamen has unfortu- 





* The Bill merely proposed to prohibit the import, export, purchase, or 
sale of flat fish below a specified size. 
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nately characterised every parliament, in peace as in war, 
of the late reign. We are both islanders and men of busi- 
ness. Our fishing fleet is larger than any that sets sail 
from the harbours of any Continental state. Yet even in 
the search for scientific information, indispensable as the 
basis of all reform, we spend less public money and devote 
less public attention than many a European nation boast- 
ing less than half our interest or resources; while the 
Americans have, in such business, left us so far behind 
that, unless they should relax their endeavours, no effort 
on our part is likely to bring us level with them. 

The case for interference is mainly based on a recog- 
nised falling-off in the yield of inshore grounds. The mere 
statistical establishment of a rise in price on any given 
part of the coast is of little value, for the simple reason 
that we do not in such returns find any indication of the 
varying efficiency of the fishing fleets, nor is there any 
assurance that fish returned for a certain market were 
caught in the neighbouring waters. The inspeetors, more- 
over, attribute most cases of depression to adverse weather 
conditions. But the general deterioration of. inshore 
grounds—with exceptional cases of renewed but temporary 
local prosperity—and the consequent necessity for making 
more and more extended expeditions to distant banks, 
seem to be phenomena broadly recognised by the fisher- 
men and by the trade generally. Yet legislation, in this 
country, has hardly got beyond the preliminary stages of 
discussion. In Denmark alone we find some semblance of 
a logical sea-fishery law—coupled with what attempt at 
enforcement we are not prepared to say—whereby not 
only is the trawl excluded from territorial waters, but the 
landing or sale of undersized fish—to wit, turbot and brill 
under eight-and-a-half inches—is prohibited in the case of 
native and foreign fishermen alike. As, however, the 
Danish Minister of the Interior recently gave notice of 
some proposed modifications of these minimum sizes, 
raising the limits for brill and turbot by five inches, it 
will be seen that a considerable measure of uncertainty 
pervades the councils of the only power that seems so far 
to have grappled in a practical manner with the problem 
of undersized fish. 

Before proceeding to the more technical consideration 
of our subject, it is not uninteresting, nor, indeed, is it un-. 
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profitable, to contrast for a moment the position of fishery 
matters at home and in the colonies. Allusion is not here 
intended to the recently published report of the Govern- 
ment Marine Biologist at the Cape of Good Hope, for a 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to admit of a proper 
appreciation of the work which that gentleman has in 
hand, though passing acknowledgment may be made of 
the apparent promise of his forecast. It is rather in the 
Australian colonies that we would, from personal know- 
ledge, supplemented by official literature, seek a striking 
contrast with the depletion of our own grounds, the in- 
evitable result of centuries of greed and improvidence. 
In the Australian colonies, where, it must be confessed, 
absorption in the golden. treasures of the land long 
induced indifference to the silver wealth of the ocean, 
the Australians have in their apathy allowed the working 
of the fisheries to pass under the control of Greeks and 
Italians—nations admirably qualified by the hereditary 
traditions of their own Mediterranean waters to ruin 
the most promising fisheries in the minimum of time. 
Nevertheless, the first century of occupation has not suf- 
ficed for even such vicarious wastefulness to make a more 
than local impression on those wonderful shoals of snapper, 
king-fish, rock-cod, and black-bream, which patrol the 
rugged coasts between Moreton Bay and the Leeuwin. In 
time, no doubt, the Australian sea-fisheries will duly run 
the whole gamut of development, over-capitalising, over- 
fishing, and exhaustion; but they are as yet undisturbed 
by such problems. 

Such is not, unfortunately, the condition of our long- 
frequented waters; and we are suffering from the results 
of an improvidence which would have been fatal in most 
other trades. The miner, it is true, may legitimately ex- 
haust his reef, but that is because he can do nothing else. 
Sea-fishing differs from the mining industry in that, on 
the one hand, the stock on which the fisherman draws is 
or can be replenished ; and, on the other, that this stock is 
res nullius, and its protection is the concern of no one in 
particular. In the case of some inland waters, indeed, with 
their riparian rights of ownership, there are not wanting 
analogies with the case of the soil. But the sea knows 
no private ownership, and, save for a three-mile boundary, 


recognised for purely political objects by international 
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agreement, is "public property. Those who exploit. .its 
wealth have hitherto treated it less reasonably than their 
fellows treat the mines, since, while doing their utmost to 
exhaust its stores, they persistently deny the possibility of 
such exhaustion. This appears to us suicidal. 

It is the habit, or the privilege, of the permanent 
officials of the Board of Trade to surrender periodically to 
such eminent men of science as from time to time tender 
expert evidence before Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees. It would not be difficult to cite a number of these 
pronouncements, but it may suffice to recall one which, in 
deference to the great eminence of its author, has enjoyed 
a longer lease of life than most. We refer to the late 
Professor Huxley’s remarkable opinion that the supplies 
of food in the sea are inexhaustible, and beyond the in- 
fluence of the fishermen, operating how, when, and where 
they please. It would almost seem as if this amazing 
assertion, probably unwarranted even in the light of data 
available at the time of its promulgation, and certainly 
discredited by subsequent results, had been handed down 
in official circles as a sacred tradition, so strong a hold 
does it still take of otherwise intelligent and independent 
thinkers. The favourite argument, with which the cry 
for fishery reform is met, amounts to this—that there will 
always be more fish in the sea than we can catch, and that 
the term ‘ exhaustion,’ or ‘depletion, is in consequence a 
misnomer. Not quite so crudely, it is true, is the position 
always stated, but this is what it amounts to. It is,in a 
sense, a truism. There will likewise always be gold or 
copper left in mines long after they have been closed; but 
in the absence of some unforeseen provision for reducing 
the cost of working, these unexploited residues may for all 
practical purposes be left as a negligible quantity in the 
bowels of the earth. Collectively they may amount to 
a bulk of the precious metals far in excess of all that 
has, in the whole history of mining, been brought to the 
surface; but they cannot be recovered at a profit to the 
worker: Similarly many fish may be left in the sea, but 
if the quantity is reduced below a certain point, they will 
cost more to catch than any one will give for them on 
shore; and we appear to be nearing that point in home 
waters. 

In discussing this difficult. question, we must first. con* 
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sider such episodes in the life-history of our typical market- 
able sea-fish as may be found to bear on the problems 
connected with their protection. To begin with, the fish 
in question may be conveniently classified as either flat or 
round, the plaice being a familiar example of the first, the 
herring of the second. Furthermore, the herring is a 
typical migratory fish that lives near the surface during a 
great part of the year, while the plaice, on the other hand, 
isa fish of stationary habit, and resides for the most part on, 
or close to, the bottom. The importance of these distinc- 
tions in any discussion as to the proper measures for pro- 
tecting them against over-fishing is too obvious to need 
comment; but it may here be stated, in anticipation of a 
résumé of the methods of fishing, which itis our intention 
to offer below, that, contrary to what might at first sight 
appear reasonable, it is the flat fish, which hide near the 
bottom of the sea, and not the round fish, many of which 
show themselves fearlessly near its surface, that are in 
present danger of extermination. The reason of this is 
simply that no apparatus has yet been devised capable of 
sweeping the surface waters as the trawl-net sweeps the 
waters near the bottom. 

There is another distinction between the plaice and the 
herring, which, although interesting in the present con- 
nexion, must not be applied as a distinction between flat 
and round fish generally. It isa peculiarity of the herring, 
and one which it shares with only one or two insignificant 
sea-fish which we may leave out of consideration, that 
its ova sink to the bottom when fertilised, whereas those 
not of the plaice alone, but of all other commercially 
valuable sea-fish, float near the surface. In more scientific 
terms, the spawn of the herring is demersal, while that of 
the rest is pelagic. The herring and the plaice thus follow 
converse linesof progressin the courseof their early develop- 
ment. The former quits the egg near the bottom and close 
inshore, and the first impulse of the young fish is to steer 
for the surface and the open sea. The plaice, on the con- 
trary, is hatched out at the surface some distance from the 
land, and the goal of its early efforts is the bed of the 
sea, particularly in the shallow waters that lie within the 
three-mile limit. 

To Professors Malm, of Gothenburg, and Sars, of Chris- 
tiania, belongs the honour of first establishing the pelagic 
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nature of the spawn of the cod and plaice respectively ; 
and this reminds us that Scandinavia has ever, been in the 
forefront of marine biological research. That river-breed- 
ing fish, like the salmon, should shed demersal spawn is 
obviously natural; for the eggs of freshwater species, on 
which salt water has a fatal effect, would stand no chance 
of survival did they not sink to the river-bed and thus avoid 
being carried out to sea. On the other hand, the eel and 
the flounder, both of which breed only in salt water, though 
generally reckoned among river-fish, shed, contrary to the 
rule, floating or pelagic spawn. Salt water is powerless to 
affect. their eggs ; indeed fresh water would in all proba- 
bility destroy their chance of fertilisation; so that there is 
no need for them to take refuge in the weeds and gravel. 
Apart from these considerations, science does not furnish 
any simple explanation of this difference between floating 
and sunken spawn, or of the advantages respectively accru- 
ing from either principle. Excessive fertility is the only 
satisfactory provision hitherto noticed against the total 
extinction of the pelagic eggs of sea-fish, which would seem 
to drift at the mercy of every wind and tide. Thus whereas 
the salmon, jealously secreting its eggs in gravel beds, pro- 
duces only some 28,000 eggs, the cod, taking all risks and 
no precautions, gives no fewer than 6,000,000 hostages to 
fortune, of which, in all probability, not one per cent. ever 
get through the larval stage. 

Why the herring should stand alone, among the sea-fish 
that we shall have occasion to name, in this peculiarity 
of laying demersal eggs, does not appear ; but the practical 
significance of the distinction will be more apparent when 
we come to a comparison of the relative destructiveness 
of the several methods of fishing in vogue. It must here 
suffice to point out that, as the spawn. of the herring, 
alone among important sea-fish, rests on the bottom, and 
that chiefly on rough or rocky ground not in favour with 
trawlers, the charge of damaging fish-spawn, gravely 
brought against the trawl at intervals during the past 
quarter of a century, cannot be sustained. The simple fact 
is that there is no spawn on the sandy sea-bed which the 
trawl, with the worst intentions in the world, can damage. 

Only certain familiar episodes in the life-history of a 
fish bear directly on the problems that confront the law- 
makers; but it would be a great mistake to deprecate 
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academic research in directions apparently unprofitable, 
so long as added knowledge may indirectly influence 
the settlement of some obscure point. Thus the renal 
organs of decapod crustacea and the nerve-elements of 
embryonic lobsters—we quote at random from the book- 
shelf of the Marine Biological Association at Plymouth— 
may at first sight appear to be fitting objects of solicitude 
for the medical student or the comparative anatomist 
only; but such intricate investigations in the realm of 
marine biology may quite conceivably lead us by easy 
gradations to a more perfect and harmonious understand- 
ing of the creatures which inhabit the great waters. Such 
an understanding, by whatever means attainable, is indeed 
indispensable before our sea-fisheries can be benefited by 
laws worthy of serious consideration. Many years, we 
fear, must go to the collection of such facts and figures as 
shall finally determine the exact relations of our food- 
fishes, on the one hand, to the mammals, birds, and 
larger fishes that prey on them, and, on the other, to the 
smaller fishes and copepoda and other invertebrate hordes 
on which they in turn prey; nor must we overlook the 
very important economic part played by marine plant life. 
It may even be better that the fisheries should mean- 
while run the risk of further depletion, than that they 
should be bolstered up by amateur enactments based on 
fragmentary knowledge of what is vital in the settlement. 
On the main question at issue the scientific men of two 
hemispheres are by no means in accord. Those in favour 
of laissez faire number in their ranks the late Professor 
Huxley, Professor McIntosh of St Andrews, and Pro- 
fessor van Beneden, while we believe that Mr Spencer Wal- 
pole and Mr Shaw-Lefevre used also to regard legislation 
with suspicion. A scarcely less distinguished muster of 
advocates of reform might easily be enumerated, including 
the officers, past and present, of the Plymouth laboratory, 
with Professor Ray Lankester at their head, the officers of 
the Scotch Fishery Board, represented by their secretary, 
Dr Wemyss Fulton, and the Lancashire Sea Fisheries 
Board; to which we may add the executive of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company and that of the National Sea Fisheries 
Protection Association which meets under its auspices. 
On the side of free fishing it is, not without some show 
of reason, urged that the fishes must surely be safe from 
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all danger of extermination, since even such fixed or 
virtually fixed animals as corals, sponges, anemones, 
mussels, and cockles, dredged for bait or other purposes, 
are only with great difficulty exhausted in any particular 
locality. Without endeavouring unduly to depreciate this 
argument, we must, however, not ignore the important 
part played by the free-swimming larval young of these 
fixtures, which invariably escape to keep up the numbers 
of the species at such time and in such fashion as to 
render themselves wholly immune from the majority of 
their natural enemies, and beyond the grasp, as they are 
indeed beneath the notice, of man himself. As a case in 
which the fishermen have scant reason to return thanks 
for this wonderful provision of nature, mention may in 
passing be made of the starfish, which, while acting as the 
deadliest enemy of the oyster-beds, is placed by this 
provision of nature beyond all means of repression. Lob- 
sters and crabs, though more easily controlled, likewise 
continue to hold their own, in spite of a general disregard 
of dead-letter regulations for their capture, on most parts 
of the coast. How, therefore, it is asked, can animals so 
mobile, so mysterious in their movements, so prolific in 
their reproduction as fishes ever suffer extinction, or even, 
save in localities subject to other unreckoned influences, 
sensible diminution at the hands of man? 

The advocates of control, on the other hand, take their 
stand on the evidence laid before Select Committees, 
notably that of 1893, as showing the deterioration of the 
fishing-grounds near home, as well as the consequently 
increasing necessity of travelling further, by sail or steam, 
in search of remunerative takes. Special opportunities 
have thus been enjoyed by the Fishery Board for Scotland 
of collecting a mass of evidence from trawling experiments, 
conducted for the most part within such closed areas as 
the Firth of Forth and St Andrews Bay ; but it must be 
confessed that, at any rate to the unpractised eye, the 
conclusions appear unmistakably to show the futility of 
closing inshore areas, and the promise of deriving greater 
benefits from a closure of spawning-beds more distant 
from the coast. 

The distinction between round and flat fishes has 
already been formulated, and it is mainly in respect of the 
latter that the need of legislation has been urged. The 
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shoals, more particularly those of the mackerel, herring 
and pilchard, are so capricious and uncertain in their move- 
ments along the coast as frequently to pass the fishing 
craft lying idle at the quays, as a hostile fleet, with 
lights masked, may pass forts in the night. The practice of 
posting ‘huers’ on the higher cliffs, who, at sight of the 
passing shoals, signal their message to the seaners lying 
on their oars below, has in some measure provided against 
such surprise visits in Devon and Cornwall; but the 
surprises occur in spite of such provision, and the shoals 
pursue their course untaxed, save by the porpoises and 
gannets that harry them by the way. In a somewhat less 
degree, the cod and whiting are in like manner shielded 
from extermination by the uncertainty which attaches to 
the exact period of their autumn inshoring, as well as by 
their absence from the regularly worked trawling-grounds 
during several months of the year. The plaice and soles, 
on the other hand, frequent the trawling-banks throughout 
the year, and the wonder is that their exhaustion is not 
more speedily achieved. 

’ Tt will now be necessary, before carrying our enquiry 
further, to form some superficial acquaintance with the 
chief methods and forms of apparatus, in respect of which 
restrictive measures have been suggested. There are, 
broadly speaking, two means by which fish are extracted 
from the sea—the hook and the net. Of these the latter 
only is important in this connexion. Four different kinds 
of net may be enumerated. The trawl scrapes the sandy 
bed of the sea, scooping up everything that moves in its 
path. The trammel is a fixed wall of meshes, generally 
laid among the rocks, with deep purses in which the wan- 
dering fish entangle themselves. The drift-net, which may 
be likened to a moving trammel, drives through the water 
ahead of the smacks and enmeshes every herring, mackerel, 
or pilchard that strikes it with its gill-covers. Those who 
have spent a night on board a pilchard-driver, as the writer 
has often done, will have noticed that the nets are laid 
as a rule parallel with the shore, and that some ninety-five 
per cent. of the fish strike the net on the landward side, 
the reason for this being that, as the fishermen well know, 
the pilchards have a habit of assembling in the shoal 
water at sundown and dashing out to feed on the larval 
erabs as darkness falls over the eliffs. This is the critical 
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moment in which the drift-net is spread to end their career. 
Omitting some less important patterns of net, we have as 
our fourth type, the seine, or sean, a corked and leaded net, 
which is ‘ shot’ with the aid of a rowing boat close inshore 
in a circle. Its method of working is thus a compromise 
between trawl and trammel. 

Although we have no desire to embroider these notes 
with any imposing array of figures showing the mileage 
of nets of every description that daily fringe our coasts, 
we think that it may help the reader to a clearer under- 
standing of the fishery problem if we tabulate in simple 
form the length, depth, size of mesh and number (or, as 
it is technically called, ‘ fleet’) of nets normally worked 
by each smack or lugger. These dimensions vary at 
different ports, but the following table will be found to 
give figures that may be regarded as typical and_pro- 
portionate, and they have been carefully compiled from 
actual inspection and reference to the ports themselves, 





Style of net. | Length. | Depth. Size of mesh. 





Fathoms. | Yards. 
40 


Cornish Pilchard Drift-nets 40 rows toa yard. 
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9°. at 28 ” ” 

%” 36 ” ” 
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Trammel (for red mullet and 


erat ere 3 
Bag-net forsalmon . .: . 2 to 24 
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The traw] (for a boat of 42 ft.) has a 32-ft. beam, and increases in proportion 
to size of boat. 


Each method of netting has its followers, and the 
trawlers, drifters, and seaners of any large fishing com- 
munity may be regarded professionally, and in some parts, 
indeed, socially as well, as distinct castes, the adept at one 
method being often totally unfitted to earn his living at 
any other. Dire necessity, it is true, may compel fisher- 
men of one class to turn their hands to another, but 
such transferred activity is rare. This distinction be- 
tween the various sections of the fishing population is 
scarcely common knowledge with those who have not re- 
sided for a time in their midst; and we have even en- 
countered instances of profound ignorance on the subject 
in gentlemen who sit for these fishing constituencies in the 
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House of Commons, and are proudly alluded to with a con- 
scious dignity of ownership by those hard-worked electors, 
with the nature of whose occupations they are so slightly 
acquainted. To the uninitiated, fishing appears to be un- 
skilled rather than skilled labour. A fisherman is just a 
fisherman, and not a drifter, or seaner, or hooker; and 
few persons are aware of the deep-rooted prejudices and 
jealousies that demarcate the men of different methods. 

For example, the trawler has been execrated by non- 
trawlers, seaners as well as hookers, for ages ; and regula- 
tions against German trawlers were framed at Stralsund 
so early as the middle of the sixteenth century. Increase 
of competition, it is true, has called for the innovation of 
steam-trawling, and has even led to such practices as the 
use of a second trawl, shot on the port side as soon as the 
first is hauled clear on the starboard. But it is also be- 
yond question, however much we may deprecate the 
wholesale operations of the steam-trawler, that the small- 
meshed shrimp and sand-eel seans, fishing in those inlets 
and shallow estuaries that teem with post-larval fish-life, 
work incalculable mischief; and it is patent to many dis- 
passionate thinkers that any restrictions on off-shore 
trawling, with these insidious and unobtrusive offenders 
overlooked, would entirely fail of their effect. It may, 
however, be as well to examine the five main counts on 
which, at all times, and in every land, the trawler has 
been condemned by his rivals. These are— 


1. Over-fishing. 

2. Disturbance of school-fish and damage to spawn. 
3. Crushing immature fish in the beams. 

4, Strewing the ground with débris. 

5. Destroying other classes of fishing gear. 


Touching the first of these grievances, we cannot but 
recognise over-fishing as characteristic of every method 
and every class. It is the abuse of trawling, and not. the 
method itself, that can be assailed; and the utmost that 
can in fairness be conceded is that the trawler may enjoy 
somewhat greater opportunities, as already mentioned, in 
having the flat-fish continually on the grounds and within 
the sphere of his operations. With reference to the 
second count, we cannot see any reasonable ground on 
which the trawl should be accounted a more injurious 
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disturber of school-fish (by which is meant the shoals) 
than any other, method of netting; while the accusation 
touching fish-spawn was dealt with above in distinguish- 
ing between the pelagic spawn of the plaice and the de- 
mersal spawn of the herring. The third charge has.more 
to support it, but it is believed that the more recently 
devised otter-trawl would lay even this ghost. To the 
subject of the fourth clause we must return when dis- 
cussing the proposed closure of areas against trawling ; 
and as to the fifth, we can only adduce our own experi- 
ence, that the trammel is a far more insidious destroyer 
of tackle. The trawl at any rate works only over certain 
known grounds, and it cannot approach unseen. The 
trammel, on the other hand, is hidden among the rocks, 
its tell-tale corks often carried under water by a strong 
tide, and there lies in wait for every whiffing- or hand-line 
that comes its way. . 

We have now taken some account not only of the 
different fishes, but also of the chief methods in vogue for 
their capture, and, in turning to the legislation hitherto 
proposed—most of which we shall have to regard as either 
inadequate or impracticable—we shall find our enquiry 
narrowed to the case of the flat-fish and the trawl. The 
round fishes are, as already stated, in no danger of dimi- 
nution; and public attention, while apparently missing the 
shrimp-sean, has fixed itself on the misdemeanours of the 
trawler. It is chiefly in respect of his over-fishing of soles, 
plaice, and turbot that attempts have from time to time 
been made to frame restrictive measures; and both pre- 
vention and cure have come in for their share of attention. 
We may first deal with suggested methods of prevention, 
which group themselves as follows :— 


1. Closure of areas for either a portion of each year or 
for a period of years. 

2. Extension of the three-mile limit. 

3. Statutory increase in the mesh of the trawl. | 

4. Prohibition of landing and sale of (a) immature or 
(b) undersized fish. 


It is here that we must, by way of momentary digres- 
sion, differentiate the three points of view to one or other 
of which the study of the fishery question must lead! those 
who bestow on it.sufficient attention. There-is the afore+ 
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mentioned attitude of laissez faire, the optimistic accept- 
ance of Huxley’s belief in the unfathomable resources of 
the sea and the impotence of man to exhaust its supplies. 
Secondly, there are those who—while recognising the mis- 
chief already done by over-fishing, and fearing the further 
damage which, if it is unchecked, is likely to increase by a 
kind of geometrical progression—hope much from restric- 
tive measures imposed in good time. Thirdly, there are the 
pessimists who admit the gradual depletion of the inshore 
waters, yet see no hope in any legislative measures hitherto 
proposed, nor, indeed, look for remedy, except in the con- 
tinued improvement of the machinery of fishing, more 
particularly in the direction of searching more and more 
distant grounds, and bringing the catch in good condition 
to the best markets. The holders of this view, for which 
we think there is much to be said, would not necessarily 
despair of attempts to restock the sea, or of efforts in 
another direction, of which we shall, at the conclusion of 
this article, offer some outline. 

1. Closure of inshore areas, either for a part of each year 
or over a period of years.—This is a tempting proposition, 
and it would attract us more if the guarantee of its re- 
ceiving practical effect were a more simple and less expen- 
sive matter. But we have, sooner or later, to face the 
unpalatable truth that the protection of our fisheries, 
being everybody's business, is nobody’s business. Candi- 
dates for fishing constituencies may, quite lately, have 
gone to the poll with honeyed words that promised jealous 
safeguarding of the fishery interest, yet none know better 
than they how hopeless it is to look for any greeting but 
a yawn for such questions when ‘laid on the table’; above 
all, how sanguine must be the champion who should expect 
state aid in adequately patrolling the proscribed waters. 
Even the occasional despatch of a gunboat to warn off 
foreign interlopers—their nationality, rather than their 
offence against fishery law, being that which challenges 
the watchdog—is invariably criticised, by a retired admiral 
widely credited with political ambitions, as a species of 
affront to the service. Any scheme, therefore, which has 
for its object the closure of areas, whether against foreign 
trawlers or poachers nearer home, must, in the present 
state of the public mind, be drafted in such form as con- 
templates its enforcement not through the direct super- 
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vision of a paid police analogous to the water-bailiffs 
who guard our salmon-rivers, but by the unrequited co- 
operation of the very class against which such protection 
is thought to be needed. Such a revolution in human 
nature is, we sadly think, beyond the achievement of even 
the latest-returned Imperial Parliament. 

We are willing, however, for argument’s sake, to waive 
the insuperable difficulties in the way of executing such a 
law, and, assuming the possibility of its enforcement, to 
examine dispassionately its certain results. In the first 
place, it must be premised that it has never been proposed 
to close such areas to any mode of fishing other than 
trawling. One immediate result would, therefore, be that 
the long-liners would take possession of an area hitherto 
closed to them by their dread of the sweeping trawl. 
Thousands of hooks would soon search every available 
corner, and tons of fish, small as well as large, would 
presently be caught, many of the smaller destined for no 
better use than to bait the lobster-pots—an ignoble pur- 
pose for which even young turbot are used on some parts 
of the Scottish coast. Storms would periodically keep the 
men ashore for days together; and all the fish on the 
abandoned lines would then be so much garbage to feed 
prowling crabs and dog-fish. All that can, on the other 
side, reasonably be urged in favour of the hook against 
the trawl is that it spares the smallest fish; that hook- 
fish are perhaps, on the average, in healthier condition 
while alive ; and that the condition known to the biologist 
as rigor mortis, and to the fishmonger as the state of sale- 
able freshness, endures somewhat longer in hooked than 
in trawled fish. Again, the closing of the three-mile waters 
to trawlers would facilitate the accumulation of rubbish 
on the inshore grounds, mud and silt quickly settling over 
the spawning-beds, and suffocating the young fish-life. 
Lastly, it must be confessed that a careful examination of 
the results of the Garland’s hauls in the waters closed to 
trawling by edict of the Scotch Fishery Board, whether 
we directly peruse the returns summarised by Dr Fulton, 
or follow the excellent analysis furnished by Professor 
McIntosh, hardly tends to support a more general applica- 
tion of the closure principle. 

2. Extension of the three-mile limit.—With this proposal, 
seeing that its adoption would take us further than is ad- 
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visable intothe intricacies of international law, we need not 
concern ourselves, beyond pointing out that any extension 
of the kind would merely accentuate in proportion both 
the adyantages and drawbacks of the existing ‘ territorial’ 
limit at the requisite police supervision, already inade- 
quate, nust in like measure be augmented ; and that even 
the existing limit is a fruitful source of individual annoy- 
ance and international friction. Moreover, once we admit 
the principle of undefined extension of these at present 
not too obtrusive limits of jurisdiction, where is such ex- 
tension to stop short? Is it not reasonable to suggest the 
hypothesis of an ultimate extension of these limits by two 
maritime states occupying opposite shores of the same 
sea—as, for instance, France and Great Britain on the 
Channel—to such a degree as would not only ensure a 
long water frontier, fertile in charges of trespass on either 
side, but would also exclude the fishing fleets of every 
other nation from those waters? As matters stand, the 
policing of the three-mile limit ‘affords quite sufficient 
grounds of disturbance among the subjects of the high 
contracting parties; and the powers vested in the super- 
vising officials—the British sea-fishery officers, including 
navalandcustomsofficers, the officersof the Scottish Fishery 
Board and Board of Trade, and officers of the coastguard— 
have been, and will be, only too fruitful of unpleasantness 
to themselves and resentment in the fishermen. 

3. Enlargement of the mesh of the trawl.—We have now 
briefly to consider the arguments for and against a remedy 
that has occupied the attention of every conference, com- 
mittee,and commission for the past twenty years. Reduced 
to its lowest terms, the proposition has the appearance of 
meriting at least careful consideration, if not, indeed, 
unreserved approval. Briefly, it is suggested that the 
universally condemned destruction of undersized flatfish 
might be reduced to a minimum, if not altogether deter- 
mined, by legal prescription of a mesh so wide as should 
allow of the immediate escape of the undersized fish in 
question. This, on paper, is one of those self-evident 
propositions that invite unquestioning endorsement. No- 
thing, in fact, seems simpler than the provision of an easy 
way of egress for unmarketable fish—the conversion of the 
trawl, in short, into such a sieve as would separate the 
large from the small. Practice and theory, however, are 
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not always reconcilable; and this well-intentioned con- 
trivance, so wholly admirable in imagination, breaks down 
hopelessly in the water. In the first place, the normally 
square mesh of a trawl-net assumes, under the strain of the 
ropes, the pressure of the water, and the increasingly 


heavy contents of the bag, the form of a rhombus, finally. 


approximating to a straight line, the sides of the rhombus 
approaching more and more closely under the added strain. 
This natural operation would of itself suffice to neutralise 
much of the benefit that might otherwise accrue from the 
larger mesh ; but this is not all. The trawl, working with 
its beam a foot or two above the sea-bed, picks up not 
only fish, but also such stones, weed, and wreckage as lie 
in its path; and these form a weighty conglomeration of 
débris sufficient to churn and batter the smaller and more 
fragile fish toa jelly, and at any rate capable of rendering a 
very large percentage quite unfit for any purpose what- 
ever. This objection applies equally to the proposed compul- 
sion to return undersized fish to the water. It is, of course, 
not improbable that a very great increase in the size of 
the mesh, from, say 4} to 7 inches, together with a restric- 
tion of the haul to a period of one hour only, would result 
in the capture of appreciably fewer undersized fish; but 
such penalised conditions of fishing are impracticable. 
They may commend themselves to scientific gentlemen 
experimenting for biological purposes, but would be re- 
belled against by those compelled to fish for their living.* 

4, Prohibition of landing or sale of undersized or im- 
mature flatfish.—This proposal, which was the only object 
of the recent Bill, carries on the face of it a greater measure 
of sound sense than any of the foregoing. While it can 
easily be shown that any prohibition of capture is quite 
impracticable, since the trawl takes small and large alike 
—and the same may, with some reservation, be said of 
the hook—this prohibition of the landing or sale of all 
fish which should fail to satisfy a fixed test of length might 
confer benefit at least to the extent of removing induce- 
ment tocapture. The trawler, itis hopefully urged, might, 
in face of such a law, refrain from scraping those inshore 
nurseries where such small fish predominate. The dis- 
agreeable alternative, however, which at once presents 





* See ‘ Lancashire Sea Fishery Reports,’ Dec. 31st, 1899, 
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itself to the view of those who are better acquainted with 
the fisherman and his ethics, is that he would still prefer 
to work these accessible grounds, merely heaving over- 
board—in a state, as already shown, precluding all chance 
of recovery—such undersized fish as the new regulations 
might prevent him from landing. 

This objection apart, the question next arises as to 
whether the restriction shall apply to undersized or to 
immature fish. The standards are clearly different. The 
latter, it will be apparent, is a scientific limit, answering 
to the linear measure at whicheach species attains to sexual 
maturity. The advantage of, if possible, postponing the 
capture of the individual until it has presumably re- 
produced the species is obvious; and if there were any 
argument to be advanced against the principle, it would 
be that biologists are not yet agreed on the precise size at 
which maturity is reached. Indeed, comparative investiga- 
tion of a considerable series drawn from different localities 
and seas confirms the view that the dimensions vary ac- 
cording to environment. The limit of ‘ undersized,’ on the 
other hand, is a purely arbitrary trade standard, and be- 
comes, in fact, a matter of popular opinion. But the great 
objection to the restriction against capturing immature 
fish is that, regarded merely from the standpoint of pre- 
sent food supply, most fish are fit for food at a period 
of their growth considerably anterior to their arrival at 
sexual maturity. Moreover, unless adopted with the joint 
consent of all the maritime states of western Europe, such 
a law would necessarily fail of effect, since it would merely: 
entail the extra labour of carrying the undersized fish to 
some market where the law was not in force. 


Some there are, however, who, while unable to con- 
fer scientific or commercial approval on these suggested 
measures, find in the case of the fisheries the exception to 
the rule that prevention is better than cure. It seems to 
them that where the evil has gone so far that prevention 
is hopeless without at any rate costly and cumbersome 
interference in old-established interests, something may 
be said for cure, in this instance taking the direction of 
re-stocking the depleted waters and keeping down the 
natural enemies of the fish. With regard to such pro- 
posals we can make only a few suggestions. 
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The magnitude of the results achieved by trout-hatchers 
in more than one country was doubtless in the first place 
responsible for the bolder conception of applying the same 
principle in practice to the sea. That the cases are vastly 
different, and that the difference is one not merely of 
degree, is at a glance apparent. Yet the Americans, 
whom problems of this nature appear to attract in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, have, commencing with that 
half sea- half river-fish, the shad, set themselves to grapple 
in earnest with the difficulties of the task. That Dr Cheney 
has attained wonderful success with his fresh-water 
hatcheries is certain ; and this has doubtless encouraged 
the Americans to try yet bolder experiments. The magni- 
tude of their inland establishments is far in excess of any 
in Europe, where such improvements on nature are, for 
the most part, left to the resources of private enterprise. 
From the Adirondack hatchery alone we learn that the 
output of one year has amounted to upwards of 6,000,000 
of trout and other fry. From the Fulton Chain hatchery 
upwards of 5,000,000 fish were in the same period turned 
down. The Sacandaga, conducted on more modest lines, 
shows close on 3,000,000. A more adequate idea of the 
prodigious scale on which America takes these matters 
in hand is perhaps to be derived from the contempla- 
tion of the aggregate yearly results of the efforts of the 
Fisheries Commission of the State of New York, showing, 
in the year 1896, upwards of 190,000,000 fish of all ages 
turned into the waters of the State, while in the following 
year the grand total is set down at close on 214,000,000. 
Such figures read strange lessons to older Governments at 
home. Even if we make allowance for the large deduc- 
tions on which, without scientific data for their contention, 
it is the fashion of those who sneer at state enterprise 
to insist, such generous operations cannot fail to have a 
great lasting effect on the inland waters. Whether pro- 
portionate benefits can be secured in dealing with the 
ocean we may take leave to doubt; but the issues are of 
such magnitude that the experiment is surely worth trial. 
It is satisfactory to see that we too have caught the in- 
fection, and that the Piel laboratory has in a single season 
liberated in the sheltered waters of Morecambe Bay up- 
wards of 14,000,000 fry of the haddock, cod, plaice, and 
flounder; while there was, until recently, at any rate, in 
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the Plymouth aquarium, a tank of very promising turbot 
reared from the post-larval stage on the premises. 

With the turning down of the ‘alevins,’ or young fish 
fry, the artificial assistance which can be given to sea- 
fisheries obviously ends; for we have not yet formed any 
satisfactory plans for the subsequent safeguarding of the 
marine fry against human and other poachers, while the 
violence of tidal waves and storms is certain to operate 
in a manner far more destructive than similar phenomena 
in inland waters. There is, however, another way by 
which human agency can help nature, and which has 
recently been suggested to the Board of Trade by Mr C. E. 
Fryer, one of its inspectors. This is the collection, fertilisa- 
tion, and prompt return to the open sea of the spawn— 
now wasted—of newly-caught fish. If the intelligent co- 
operation of the fishermen themselves can be enlisted—and 
without their aid, indeed, most legislation over an area 
so wide must of necessity be nugatory—this method may 
have a future, though, as Mr Fryer frankly admits, the 
remedy will not affect the most valuable of our threatened 
fishes, since, whereas the spawn of the cod is easily ob- 
tainable, that of the more valuable and more menaced 
sole is the reverse. The Marine Biological Association of 
Plymouth publishes an instructive brochure giving the 
correct procedure in such cases. 

We come finally to a measure which the theoretical 
biologist and the practical fisherman agree in commending. 
Professor McIntosh agrees with Dr Schiemenz, of Berlin, 
in attributing a very great proportion, perhaps not less 
than ninety per cent., of fish destruction to causes other 
than the operations of man; and an echo of these senti- 
ments comes from Matthias Dunn, a practical student of 
the fisheries in Cornwall, who has again and again demon- 
strated that the over-protected gulls gorge themselves on 
post-larval turbot. We have no inclination to advocate 
any hasty measure that would eradicate such picturesque 
elements of coast scenery as the gulls and gannets .and 
tumbling porpoises; but it may be that sentiment should 
give way to the pressing needs of a great and already 
sufficiently handicapped industry. No one who has any 
sense of fairness blames the trout-hatcher for dealing 
summarily with the herons, otters, chub, pike, and eels 
that invade his stews; and, if it becomes clear that there 
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are no longer fish enough for both ourselves and the cor- 
morants, it may be in like manner necessary to decide 
that charity shall begin, and end, at home. + 

We have tried to state the case of the sea fisheries 
as it stood at the end of the century that witnessed 
their greatest development. Scientific dissension, disagree- 
ments between the men of Grimsby and the men of 
Aberdeen and the men of Brixham, jealousies, adumbrated 
in the foregoing pages, between trawlers and drifters and 
seaners, all militate against early settlement of the issue 
and lend some justification to the weary indifference 
with which the question is invariably received in the 
House of Commons. Legislation is clearly desirable, but its 
postponement is not to be deplored if, in the meanwhile, 
science throws new light on the hatching problem and on 
the mysteries at present surrounding the food, breeding, 
and migrations of our edible fishes. We have already 
lamented the inadequacy of existing statistics, more par- 
ticularly in the matter of exact locality of the hauls, as 
distinct from the ports of landing and sale; and it is 
therefore satisfactory to learn that the Committee—of 
which Mr J. Wrench Towse, Clerk to the Fishmongers’ 
Company, is an active member—appointed to consider the 
best means of remedying existing defects in such statistics, 
has been giving close attention to this matter. If the 
Committee can succeed in collating accurate reports of 
catches from the North Sea, West Coast, Iceland, and other 
grounds, there may besome hope of arriving at the correct 
amount of alleged deterioration on the grounds specified ; 
and representatives of the various fishery districts, as well 
as experts attached to the chief laboratories, have been 
carefully examined with this in view. What we need is 
knowledge. More light must be shed on a darkness which 
was lamented by the Trawling Commission in 1884 and 
again deplored by the Select Committee of 1893; and which 
even yet, though scientific enquiry has in the interval sent 
an. occasional shaft of light into its recesses, is not ap- 
preciably enlightened. 
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Art. V.—NEW LIGHTS ON MILTON. 


1. Milton. By Walter Raleigh. London: Edward Arnold, 
1900. 

2. Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited after the 
original texts by the Rev. H. C. Beeching. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1900. 

3. Milton’s Prosody. By Robert Bridges. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1893. 

4. Milton’s Poems. Edited by A. Wilson Verity in ‘Pitt 
Press Series.’ Cambridge University Press, 1897, &c. 

5. Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press, 1899. 


POLITICAL economists in former days puzzled themselves 
over the attempt to find a constant standard of value. 
Literary critics may congratulate themselves upon pos- 
sessing such a standard for their own purposes in Milton’s 
poetry. Many reputations have risen and set, and some- 
times risen again, while he has been shining as a 
fixed star. Dryden recognised his genius in the days of 
Charles If; Addison paid him homage on behalf of the 
wits of Anne’s reign; Johnson’s prejudices against the 
republican only emphasise his testimony to the enduring 
fame of the epic poet ; and Wordsworth, while renouncing 
the style sanctioned by Milton’s authority, was among the 
most reverential worshippers of Milton himself. The un- 
surpassed industry of Professor Masson is a sufficient indi- 
cation of Milton’s power in later years ; and we have before 
us ample proofs of the loving zeal with which he is still 
studied. Mr Bridges has examined his prosody; Mr 
Beeching has edited the poetry, reproducing for the first 
time the spelling and punctuation of the early poems; a 
facsimile of the invaluable manuscripts in the library of 
Trinity has been published under the superintendence of 
Dr Aldis Wright; and the University Press of Cambridge 
has issued a series of poetical works elaborately annotated 
by Mr A. W. Verity. The student who desires to investi- 
gate the minutest secrets of Milton’s art will be at no loss 
for an appropriate critical apparatus. Such services per- 
haps deserve more gratitude than they will get. Mr 
Beeching has made himself so well known as an appreci- 
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ative critic that we may doubt at first sight whether his 
talents are employed to the best account in. regulating 
commas and deciding in which cases ‘ wee’ is a misprint 
and in which a deliberate correction of ‘we.’ Still, every- 
thing helps. The microscope has been so useful in natural 
science that we are encouraged to apply it to literature ; 
and the genuine lover of a great poet shrinks from no 
labour which can bring out a particle of new meaning. 
Milton has had obvious attractions for commentators 
ever since Bentley's days. His peculiarities of spelling 
and grammar, his obligations to previous literature, his 
geographical, astronomical, and theological theories all call 
for elucidation. Those who have come under his spell 
will be grateful for help in innumerable directions. The 
mass of subsidiary information supposed to be necessary 
may to others suggest a certain misgiving. The series of 
poems excellently edited by Mr Verity is intended for 
educational purposes, and the notes answer exhaustively 
all the questions which may reasonably occur to students. 
They remind us, however, that ingenuous youth in these 
days has an eye to the ubiquitous examiner. He reads 
the invocation to Sabrina, and is told—most undeniably 
—that it is ‘golden.’ He takes that for granted. The 
examiner will not ask him for rhetoric, but enquire, Who 
was the ‘Carpathian wizard’? What is the locus classicus 
describing the wizard’s wiles? Who had previously told the 
story of Sabrina? The attendant spirit, he will notice, has 
learnt from ‘Meliboeus’ the right mode of invoking her; and 
Professor Masson thinks that this is ‘a somewhat sarcastic 
allusion’ to Geoffrey of Monmouth (the ‘sarcasm,’ it must 
he admitted, is carefully hidden). This suggests the desira- 
bility of reading Geoffrey's narrative, and then of remark- 
ing how it was modified by Milton in his history of England. 
Some young gentlemen will wish by this time that Sabrina 
had been left at the bottom of the Severn. It is presumed 
that one who understands the allusions will be so far better 
qualified for enjoying the melody. We could wish to be 
more sure that he will begin by his enjoyment, and not 
regard the poem as a mass of pegs on which to hang ques- 
tions. We are told that English youths ought to study 
English literature. That is undeniable; but there is a 
way of compelling them to study it which will make 
them loathe the subject for the rest of their days. ‘Does 
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anybody,’ we once heard a young gentleman ask, after 
cramming ‘Hamlet’ for such purposes, ‘does anybody 
ever read Shakespeare for pleasure?’ 

This, of course, is not intended to decry such books as 
Mr Verity's. We would only point out that there is a 
wrong as well as a right way of using them; and it is not 
for him, but for teachers, to do their best to discourage 
the wrong method. They cannot do better than by accept- 
ing the method of Professor Raleigh. Professor Raleigh 
admits that the task of literary criticism is at best one 
of ‘disheartening difficulty.’ To appreciate a great author, 
he says, requires knowledge and industry, and in the end 
‘it is the critic, and not the author, who is judged by it.’ 
That is clearly true if ‘appreciation’ means a reasoned 
estimate of the author's qualities. ‘An appreciation of 
Milton,’ said Pattison, ‘is the last reward of consummated 
scholarship’; and yet it is probable that the unlearned 
John Bright ‘appreciated’ Milton in another sense as 
well as Pattison, and incomparably better than Bentley. 
The first and essential step is the spontaneous love of the 
poet ; when that exists, learning and critical knowledge 
may reveal new beauties and deepen the sense of the old; to 
explain and justify the fully-developed sentiment requires 
the knowledge and industry of which Professor Raleigh 
speaks, as well as his conspicuous impartiality and power 
of analysis. Writers of all schools have felt Milton's 
power. What has changed has been, not their admira- 
tion, but the grounds upon which they proposed to justify 
it. Successive critics have tried to prove, with more or 
less plausibility, that Milton’s poetry conformed to the 
canons which they accepted as orthodox. Their reasons 
often strike us as obsolete—even when we accept their 
conclusions. We judge not only the critic, but the code 
of criticism. As to Milton, Professor Raleigh can hardly 
say anything absolutely new in the way of eulogy, but he 
can give tenable grounds for the faith that is in him. 
He can extricate the real causes of his predecessors’ en- 
thusiasm from the sham reasons intended to justify it. 
Moreover, though he has enlightened his judgment by 
studying previous critics, he is a thoroughly independent 
thinker, and accepts no dictum without careful scrutiny. 
Perhaps here and there he takes the slightly supercilious 
tone of the esthetic expert anxious to rebuff the Philis- 
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tine. But he can flout the ‘New Criticism ’—whatever 
that may be—and, unlike most Miltonians, he speaks with 
emphatic respect of Johnson’s opinions. Professor Raleigh, 
that is, values the masculine common-sense which to many 
more squeamish critics has appeared to be the embodi- 
ment of brutal iconoclasm. The critic who can be subtle 
and delicate without losing touch of Johnsonian common- 
sense would represent the ideal eclecticism. Professor 
Raleigh approximates at least to that desirable combina- 
tion ; and he has also the merits of an admirable style, and 
most commendable conciseness of exposition. 

Professor Raleigh begins by speaking of Milton himself. 
The singular simplicity and dignity of Milton’s character 
could never have been quite missed by any reader. His 
superb egoism is unrivalled in literature; and Pattison 
gives the obvious answer to his own rather superfluous 
question, why such egoism is not offensive. It is because 
Milton’s egoism is identical with consciousness of a lofty 
vocation and a great responsibility. From his earliest 
years his powers were dedicated to a great cause, and his 
life was governed by the desire to be worthy of his calling. 
A smaller man, indeed, who claimed such a position, might 
strike us as presumptuous, perhaps as simply ridiculous, 
As Professor Raleigh puts it, Milton virtually anticipated 
Dryden’s saying: ‘This man cuts us all out and the 
Ancients too. Milton had announced his intention of 
cutting them out in one of his first pamphlets, and re- 
quested his readers to let him ‘ go on trust’ with them for 
a few years. ‘His most enthusiastic eulogists are com- 
pelled merely to echo the remarks of his earliest and 
greatest critic, himself.’ They can only say, that is, that 
the pledge was not disproportionate to his power, and 
that he redeemed it amply. Though Milton’s mood changed 
under hard experiences, the essential Milton remains iden- 
tieal from boyhood to age; and, to exhibit the man fully 
is also to characterise his work. The old critics assume 
that epic poetry is to be judged by certain rules equally 
applicable to the ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘ Iliad,’ and make 
no more reference to Milton’s personality than to Homer’s. 
Biography had not formed an alliance with criticism. 
Though Johnson’s admirable ‘ Lives’ marked the growing 
importance of biographical data, he still keeps the two 
subjects apart. A poem must, of course, stand upon its 
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own basis. If we knew as little of Milton as we know of 
Shakespeare, we might find the same pleasure in ‘ Paradise 
Lost’; and the ‘Comus’ would be equally exquisite if it 
were anonymous. Yet even in ‘Comus,’ that excellent 
elder brother, who has unkindly been called a prig, speaks 
more clearly when his voice becomes that of the young 
poet taking up his function as the laureate of virtue. 

In any case, biography; enables us to divine better 
the secret of the charm already felt. Johnson, as even 
Professor Raleigh has to admit, was a little hard upon 
‘Lycidas,’ ‘In this poem, there is no nature, for there is 
no truth... .. Nothing can less display knowledge, or 
less exercise invention, than to tell how a shepherd has 
lost his companion, and must now feed his flocks alone, 
without any judge of his skill in piping; and how one 
god asks another god what has become of Lycidas, and 
how neither god can tell. He who thus grieves will 
excite no sympathy; he who thus praises will confer no 
honour. Perhaps a young reader would really learn 
more from such remarks than from the critic who simply 
shrieks at them. They are so undeniable in a sense that 
he may be driven to justify his pleasure by detecting their 
inconclusiveness. We cannot quite agree with Professor 
Raleigh’s view that the musical lamentation may, in spite 
of Johnson, be considered ‘as the effusion of real passion.’ 
‘Lycidas’ does not convince us that Milton’s appetite 
suffered when he heard that King was drowned. It is 
more to the purpose that Milton was ‘thinking as much 
of himself as of his dead companion.’ Lycidas was 
Edward King, but he also personified the Cambridge 
culture struggling against the dry scholastic stupidity of 
the college authorities. The poetry in this sense repre- 
sents a genuine emotion. Milton is still steeping his 
mind in literary studies, reading alternately classical 
tragedy and the comedy of learned Jonson and ‘sweetest 
Shakespeare,’ losing himself in old romances, calling up 


him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 


out-watching the Bear with thrice-great Hermes; and 
holding that our ‘sage and serious Spenser ... is a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.’ The college, the dons, 
certainly Mr William Chappell, represented spiritual 
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slavery equally in literature and theology. They embodied 
the obscurantism against which he felt himself to be 
already set apart as a champion of liberty. St Peter 
therefore introduces himself quite naturally in company 
with Father Camus and the ‘ herald of the sea.’ Laud is 
the common enemy of both; and Milton is already pre- 
paring himself, as he puts it, to ‘blow a dolorous and 
jarring blast’ at the divine command. ‘ Lycidas’ becomes 
intelligible as Milton’s utterance when ‘looking to his 
equipment’ (as Professor Raleigh says) ‘if perchance he 
may live to do that in poetry and politics which King had 
died leaving unaccomplished.’ In his mind, the cause of 
Puritanism is identical with the cause of liberal culture in 
general. Mr. Verity makes the remark, natural to a 
Cambridge man, that it might have been better had Milton 
been sent to the great Puritan college, Emmanuel. Its 
Puritanism, he thinks, would have made Cambridge life 
more congenial; at Emmanuel, we may add, he would 
have been brought into relations with the remarkable set 
of men known afterwards as the Cambridge Platonists. 
Whichcote was nearly his contemporary, and Cudworth, 
Culverwell, and John Smith a little his juniors. With 
them, perhaps, he might have ‘unsphered the spirit of 
Plato’ to better purpose ; and found out that there was a 
more philosophical method of escaping from the ecclesi- 
astical tyranny of Laud than the acceptance of the harshest 
Puritanic dogmatism. Milton, however, was as little as 
possible of a philosophic reasoner; and for the present, 
his vocation meant an uncompromising hostility to the 
prelates by whom he was ‘church-outed,’ and uncondi- 
tional adherence to their most determined opponents. 
This suggests the problem discussed by previous critics 
—the diversion of Milton’s energies from poetry to poli- 
tics. Pattison gave the uncompromising view of the pure 
scholar. Milton’s pamphlets, he says, now serve only as 
‘a record of the prostitution of genius to political party. 
They never did any good to the cause. The man who 
was meditating the erection of an enduring monument 
was unfortunately distracted into ‘the most ephemeral 
of all hackwork.’ He was writing, in his own phrase, 
‘to catch the worthless approbation of an inconstant, 
irrational, and image-doting rabble.’ This sweeping con- 
demnation is pleasantly characteristic of the critic; and, 
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moreover, expresses what most readers feel. If we could 
exchange all the prose pamphlets for another ‘Comus’ 
or even a ‘Christmas Hymn,’ the modern world would 
certainly be the gainer. Professor Raleigh answers the 
complaint as Dr Garnett has done. No ‘dainty shy poet- 
scholar, he urges, could have given us anything half as 
good as ‘Paradise Lost.’ Milton’s purpose even in poetry 
was essentially patriotic. He would not, he said, make 
‘verbal curiosity’ his end, but would be ‘an interpreter 
of the best and sagest things among his own citizens 
throughout this island in the mother dialect.’ To keep 
Milton out of politics, that is, we should have had to 
emasculate him; and the emasculation would certainly 
have been fatal to the great poems. The modern ‘stylist’ 
is generally an ‘ interesting invalid, with a voice too weak 
to be heard in the market-place. We quite agree that 
we would not exchange Milton for a dozen invalids, in- 
teresting or otherwise. But is this really the dilemma ? 
Must we choose between the ‘invalid’ and the savage 
pamphleteer? Was Milton, because a patriot, bound to 
be scurrilous? It is easy to recall the fierceness of the 
time: we may possibly admit with Professor Raleigh 
that the use of Latin is an apology for abuse, and that 
the English tracts, equally abusive, were written for 
people accustomed to controversy in Latin. The argu- 
ment from the ‘standard of the time,’ and the proof that 
at any given period that standard was exceptionally low, 
has become a trifle commonplace. Milton’s abusiveness 
scandalised even his contemporaries, and their reproofs 
extorted from him a sufficiently lame apology. Some 
people could carry on controversies decently even in those 
days ; and we might have hoped that a man distinguished 
above all men for lofty self-respect would have set a good 
example instead of sanctioning a bad practice. Milton 
might have taken a lesson from Hooker, who wrote in 
the spirit of his famous saying: ‘ Your next argument 
consists of railing and of reasons; to your railing I say 
nothing ; to your reasons I say what follows.’ Milton 
never perceives the immense advantage which railing 
gives to the man who can reply by ignoring it. Therefore 
he allows a controversy about the rights of Englishmen 
to degenerate into a squabble about Morus’s behaviour 
toa cookmaid. He is, as Pattison says, like a blind Ajax 
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eastigating sheep instead of the Acheans. It is quite 
true that we still see the Ajax, though his blows might 
be better directed. Milton invariably convinces us of his 
absolute fidelity to his lofty vocation, and his noblest 
utterances of scorn for base motives are wrung from 
him by his passionate indignation. Still his irascibility 
perverts his reasoning, though it does not degrade his 
character. 

In Milton the personal element is always present. It 
disfigures his first controversy upon Church government. 
He writes upon divorce because he has quarrelled with 
his wife; and upon the freedom of the press because his 
writings on divorce are censured. He cannot abstract his 
cause from himself. Since he represents virtue, his adver- 
saries must be embodiments of vice. He not only assumes 
that his enemies are in the wrong, but he often seems to 
expect that they will grant so obvious an assumption. He 
complains, for example, that the ‘table of communion’ is 
fortified ‘with bulwark and barricado to keep off the 
profane touch of the laics whilst the obscene and surfeited 
priest scruples not to paw and mammock the sacramental 
bread as familiarly as his tavern biscuit.’ Why must the 
priest be ‘ obscene and surfeited’? Simply because he is 
a priest. That may be true; but the priest can hardly be 
expected to admit the fact. Controversy which starts 
from such assumptions must degenerate into personal 
abuse. The divorce pamphlets give the other side of the 
method. Milton, arguing from his own case, thinks only 
of the hardship upon the good man linked to an un- 
worthy partner. He complains quaintly in one passage 
that on account of his chastity, he has not had that 
practical experience of transitory connexions which often 
enables a loose liver to make a happy choice in marriage. 
The good man is to have the same opportunity for making 
experiments, and it does not occur to him that the practice 
might be demoralising. 

This example illustrates what, for want of a better 
name, must be called Milton’s method of reasoning. He 
generalises from a single case, and that case his own. 
‘Logical Milton always was,’ says Professor Raleigh ; 
‘he learnt little or nothing from the political events of 
his time.’ The ‘logic’ which rejects experience has a 
strong resemblance to the simpler process of dispensing 
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with logic. Milton, no doubt, was, as Professor Raleigh 
calls him, ‘an idealist, pure and simple,’ and expected to 
realise the dream of setting up in England a republic on 
the old classical model. He may be so far compared to 
theorists of the Rousseau type, who went upon a priori 
principles and were equally scornful of appeals to experi- 
ence. But the ‘rights of man’ doctrine admitted at least 
of being set forth as a coherent system of reasoning. Its 
first principles might be erroneous, but they led by logical 
process to its conclusion. Milton does not reason to his 
conclusions ; he simply jumps at them. He feels intensely, 
and judges by his instincts. He does not formulate theories 
clearly enough to make them consistent or to distinguish 
between the accidental and the universal element. The 
most serious disenchantment awaited him in his political 
doctrine. His strongest political passion was a really 
noble love of liberty; and by liberty he understood at 
once the removal of all obstacles to the full moral and 
intellectual development of a Milton, and the voluntary 
subordination of the nation to its Miltons and Cromwells. 
The time came when the two ideals became inconsistent. 
Set the nation free and it would restore Charles II. 
Milton had accordingly to propose, in the name of liberty, 
that it should be permanently ruled by an irresponsible 
oligarchy. He was, of course, untouched by democratic 
ideas of modern growth; but it would be hard, even on 
his own terms, to construct any coherent theory out of 
his instinctive aversions and enthusiasms. 

The ‘Areopagitica’ survives alone among Milton’s prose 
works; partly because he is endeavouring to conciliate 
instead of to brow-beat, and can therefore keep his temper, 
and partly because Milton’s own case happened to be 
the typical case. His arguments have become common- 
place, but they are still to the point. Professor Raleigh 
denies the assertion that the other pamphlets are neglected 
because their subjects are obsolete. The proposal for 
freedom of divorce, as he remarks, is so far from obsolete 
that it is only too prominent at the present day. Milton’s 
argument, however, is obsolete enough. As Bagehot 
remarks, he is frankly and honestly anxious not for the 
rights of women, but for the rights of the man. He may 
be dealing with modern questions, but from a point of 
view so dependent upon his own prejudices and the 
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accidents of the day that it has ceased to appeal to us. 
We may go further. ‘Neither in politics, theology, nor 
social ethics, says Lowell, ‘did Milton leave any distin- 
guishable trace upon the thought of his time or in the 
history of opinion. His speculations on such topics 
are forgotten, because they were never really effectual. 
The theories of Hobbes may be as obsolete in some 
senses as Milton’s; but no one could write the history of 
political thought without acknowledging their remark- 
able influence. Even Harrington—insignificant as his 
actual value has become—probably made a greater mark 
than Milton upon the speculations of the day. Political 
theories have an unpleasant way of falling into oblivion ; 
but some of them have at least counted as affecting con- 
temporary thinkers; and it is difficult to say that even. 
that is true of Milton’s performances. 

When, therefore, Professor Raleigh says that Milton's 
prose works ‘raise every question they touch’ even if 
they do not ‘advance it,’ we must make a reservation. He 
approaches his problems from a lofty point of view, and 
desires that politics should be the incarnation of morality. 
The tone is as rare in political writings as it is admirable. 
No one can wish that Milton should be one whit less high- 
minded and patriotic or less anxious to see his ideals 
applied to practice. It may be as unseemly for politicians 
to grumble ‘as for the herdsmen of Admetus to complain 
of the presence among them of a god.’ Still we may 
regret that the god so lost his temper as to join in a mere 
‘rough and tumble’; and, moreover, that he devoted so 
much energy to a fray in which, as he admits, he was 
fighting with his ‘left hand.’ No one ever saw more 
clearly what a long and arduous training was desirable 
for a great poet; but to be a great publicist, he assumed, it 
was enough to be in a towering passion. Professor Raleigh, 
indeed, argues ingeniously that it was good for Milton 
occasionally to give‘ a loose to his pen and his thought.’ 
‘Irresponsible paradox and nonsense’ may be ‘a useful 
and pleasant recreation-ground.’ We will not argue the 
point. To us it seems that fierce indignation might have 
been turned to better purposes. His good genius might 
have persuaded him to remain upon the level of his ‘ Areo- 
pagitica,’ and to keep clear of the personalities which only 
injured his cause. But a good genius rarely secures the 
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attention which he deserves. Without arguing ‘ might- 
have-beens,’ we can admit that Milton was going through 
an ordeal which was not thrown away when it bore fruit 
in ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Samson Agonistes.’ The prose 
works are not easy reading; but it is worth while to 
study them in order to understand more clearly the 
sources of the unapproachable majesty of Milton at his 
best. The heroic attitude of his last days shows the es- 
sentially noble elements of the old passion, and is in turn 
made intelligible by the previous emotions. 

When Milton at last turned to his true function, and 
spoke to a backsliding generation as a prophet of high 
thinking, he had to fulfil two conditions. He was to an- 
nounce a theodicy, or in his own words ‘to justify the 
ways of God to man’; and he had decided that his teaching 
was to be in the form of an epic poem. He therefore gives 
both a creed, as Professor Raleigh says, ‘and a cosmical 
scheme of imagination.’ The creed may not bear exami- 
nation; but the scheme appears all the more wonderful 
as a work of art. ‘By the most delicate skill of architec- 
ture this gigantic filamented structure has been raised 
into the air.... That it should stand at all is the marvel, 
seeing that it is spanned on frail arches over the abyss of 
the impossible, the unnatural, and the grotesque.’ Mil- 
ton’s creed, of course, is the creed of contemporary theo- 
logians. He accepts unhesitatingly the speculative position 
represented by the Westminster divines. He holds, in- 
deed, that most of them were wrong in their conclusions, 
but he has not the least doubt that truth is attainable by 
their methods. A complete theodicy may be reached by 
hitting off the right mean between Calvin and Arminius. 
He is indeed so little of a philosopher that he is hardly 
aware of the difficulties. When Pope complains that ‘ God 
the Father turns a school-divine’ and asserts the com- 
patibility of prescience and freewill, he does injustice, says 
Professor Raleigh, ‘to the scholastic philosophers. There 
_Wwas never one of them who could have walked into a 
metaphysical bramble-bush with the blind recklessness 
that Milton displays.’ This is perhaps an overstatement, 
for Milton is simply repeating a familiar dogma of 
scholastic and contemporary divinity. But Pope, at any 
rate, is fully justified. To introduce the Creator as a 
moderator, if not as a disputant, in such discussions is 
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certainly offensive, and shows the characteristic weakness 
of Milton's position. He not only accepts the dogmatism 
of the time at a period when it was already losing its 
hold upon the philosophic thinkers, but identifies it with 
the essence of religion. He holds, as Professor Raleigh 
puts it, that ‘everything is as plain as a pikestaff’; he is 
convinced that there are no mysteries in the government 
of the universe which cannot be solved by our dialectical 
skill. The weakness is connected with the most obvious 
limitations of Milton’s intellect. In theology as in politics 
he can be a thorough partisan, and supposes with the 
ordinary man that the whole truth can be packed into 
dogma. That is partly due to his characteristic want of 
the sympathy which enables a man to see the world from 
other points of view. He is the exact antithesis to 
Shakespeare, who could throw himself into every 
character. He is equally incapable of the mysticism of 
some contemporaries. Professor Raleigh draws a striking 
contrast between the ‘solid materialism’ of Milton’s 
heroics and the spiritual vision of Vaughan the ‘Silurist.’ 
The interminable controversies of the day had led some 
keen intellects to scepticism and others to the mystical 
view which sees in all human dogmas and systems the 
‘broken lights’ of absolute truth. Milton remained an un- 
compromising and unhesitating dogmatist. The ‘scheme 
of salvation’ could be expounded as clearly and definitively 
as a body of human law, though nobody but himself had 
perhaps hit upon precisely the right set of formule. 
Milton's ‘theodicy,’ therefore, was already becoming 
obsolete ; and even his first readers seem to have paid no 
attention to his merits or defects as a justifier of Provi- 
dence. Indeed, the justification is obviously preposterous. 
The relations between man and his Creator are expressed, 
according to him, by a definite legal code. The defect of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ says Bagehot, is that it is ‘founded on a 
political transaction.’ It treats of a rebellion against an 
absolute, and moreover an arbitrary, sovereign. The 
offence committed by Adam and Eve is an offence against 
a ‘positive’ law, not against the essential principles of 
morality. As Professor Raleigh puts it, the ruler of the 
universe becomes a ‘ whimsical tyrant,’ issuing commands 
from time to time, often utterly incapable of being carried 
out, and given merely to test the submissiveness of his 
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subjects: .The corruption of human nature isa Christian 
doctrine, the plausibility, of which was admitted, as we 
have ' been lately: reminded, by such. a. freethinker as 
Huxley. With Milton it seems to be a-superficial pheno- 
menon. His morality usually rests upon a lofty sense of 
the dignity of human nature, ‘A pious and just honouring 
of ourselyes,’ he says, ‘is the radical moisture and foun- 
tain-head whence every laudable and worthy enterprise 
issues forth.’ He claims for himself an ‘honest haughti- 
ness and self-esteem, ‘which let envy call pride.’ In 
‘Paradise Lost,’ Satan’s pride has so strong an affinity to 
this honest haughtiness that we feel his error to have 
been rather of the head than of the heart. He has mis- 
calculated his position, and applied a noble quality to a 
mistaken end. Milton, therefore, has more real sympathy 
with the Stoic. than with the Christian ethics. He tells 
us how, during his study of ‘Greek and Roman exploits,’ 
he had ‘found many things both worthily done and nobly 
spoken,’ but that when he turned to the history of the 
Church under a Christian emperor, he was amazed to find 
it all ‘quite contrary ’—nothing but ambition, corruption, 
contention, combustion. The Catholic version of Chris- 
tianity, at least, is altogether repugnant to him ; and New- 
man couples Milton with Gibbon (not a very similar pair 
in other respects), ‘each breathing hatred to the Catholic 
Church in his own way; each a proud and rebellious 
creature of God; each gifted with incomparable gifts.’ 
Dislike to Milton was for that reason one of the ‘notes’ 
of the literary representatives of the ‘movement.’ 

If Milton took for pure Christianity a system into 
which it is hard to fit the doctrines of corruption or of 
humility, his heterodoxy was combined with the most 
absolute faith in the historical revelation. As his theo- 
dicy is also to be an epic, he has to make his ‘ fable’ out 
of the events entwined into the whole system of Protes- 
tant theology. The first chapter of Genesis, taken as 
literally and absolutely true, gives the catastrophe to the 
accomplishment of which the action of all the characters 
concerned is exclusively directed. If, therefore, we are 
to accept the book as a theodicy, our interest must depend 
upon our belief in the facts. Milton’s poem, says M. 
Scherer, is intended to support a thesis. We cannot 
separate the form from the contents in a didactic work. 
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If the thesis collapses, the poem will cease to interest, 
except, of course, in its parentheses. Pattison argues that 
the change in our conceptions has already sapped our 
interest in the poetry, and that, if the process continues, 
the ‘possibility of epic illusion’ will be lost. But why, 
one asks, should the decay of our belief be fatal to the 
poetry? We need not be pagans to enjoy the ‘Iliad, 
and we may give up Dante’s material hell without much 
loss of interest in the ‘Divina Commedia.’ One possible 
answer is suggested in a striking passage of Ruskin. 
Milton’s history, he declares, ‘is evidently unbelievable 
to himself.’ The war in heaven is adapted from Hesiod, 
and throughout the rest of the poem every artifice ‘of 
invention is visibly and consciously employed.’ Milton, 
of course, knew when he was inventing the allegory of 
Sin and Death that he was not writing history. The 
visions which he created could only be a projection upon 
his imagination of realities essentially beyond human 
perception. But we cannot doubt that he believed that 
the visions reflected realities, and especially that the 
biblical story of the Fall was true. He held his beliefs so 
strongly that the tortures of the Inquisition would not 
have extorted a recantation. 

The question, however, from the poetical point of view 
is not whether he could: believe, but whether, in modern 
phrase, he could ‘ visualise’ the objects of his belief; and 
in this respect, the contrast with Dante is significant. 
Dante can hardly have believed that his elaborate plan 
of the Inferno was precisely accurate. When a man 
is deliberately contriving an imaginary world, he can- 
not, unless he is actually insane, suppose that he is 
mapping a real world. He must know that he is creating, 
not surveying. But Dante’s vision could, at any rate, be 
as distinct and definite as reality. The circles of hell are 
as visible to Dante, and: therefore to us, as the streets of 
Florence, while Milton’s scheme is so vague that he does 
not even know clearly whether the Ptolemaic or the 
Copernican system is correct. And the reason is obvious. 
Dante was a profounder student of theology and philo- 
sophy than Milton; but he does not mix his philosophy 
~vith his statement of facts. Throughout his journey, he 
still in presence of matters of fact, which, however 
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startling, are continuous with the realities of actual ex- 
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perience. The problems about freewill and fofeknowledge 
are not supposed to be solved by stating the facts. He may 
be ‘justifying Providence’ in the sense that his personages 
obviously (to him at least) deserve what they get; but he 
does not profess to explain why there should be a hell 
and a purgatory and a heaven. They are there, and we 
must behave accordingly. Milton, on the contrary, has 
to be at one and the same time a philosopher and a his- 
torian. He tells a story as the embodiment of a dogmatic 
system. The supernatural characters must be anthropo- 
morphic for the purposes of poetry, but they are also 
principles of a philosophy. Milton, we are told, believed 
sincerely that the pagan gods were the fallen angels. 
Still, the devils have almost become personified ab- 
stractions of pride, greed, and lust. In his early drafts 
of a drama, Milton has a number of such actors as 
Death, Hatred, Conscience, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Though they become angels and devils in the actual 
poem, Satan is still abstract enough to hold conversation 
with Sin and Death. The devils are utterly unlike the 
concrete and grotesque devils of medisval superstition. 
They not only discuss metaphysical puzzles, but are 
themselves metaphysical entities. The difficulty reaches 
its height when it compels him to introduce the Creator 
as an actor in the story, and leads to those strange in- 
congruities upon which it is needless to dwell. If we do 
not accuse him of profanity, it is because he is plainly 
abashed by his own daring. Most people—in spite of 
enthusiastic critics—agree with Johnson that no one ever 
wished ‘Paradise Lost’ longer. Readers are generally 
bored when a poet is bored himself; and Milton, if not 
bored, is clearly writing under constraint, which has much 
the same effect. His imagination, if not quenched, is 
paralysed. He has to cling closely to the text, or moves 
cautiously, and diverges into a commonplace historical 
summary. The contrast between the incomparable ma- 
jesty of the opening, and the flagging which begins when 
he ventures into heaven, makes itself felt in spite of the 
continued dignity of style. ’ 

The criticism represented by Addison did not trouble 
itself with this problem. The theodicy dropped out of 
sight. Addison, indeed, though he declines to admit with 
Le Bossu that every epic poet ‘pitches upon a certain 
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moral’ as a starting point, agrees that from every ‘just 
heroic poem’ some one great moral ‘may be deduced. 
‘Paradise Lost’ teaches us the unexceptionable but simple 
moral that obedience to the will of God makes men happy. 
But the metaphysical problem which Milton took himself 
to be solving was handed over to the directly didactic 
poets. . Addison takes occasion to puff the good Whig 
Blackmore, -whose poem on the ‘Creation’ confuted 
Lucretius, and supplied the reasoning omitted: in the 
seventh: book of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Pope: was to take up 
the task of ‘vindicating’ the “ways of God to man.’ He 
‘ vindicates” instead of ‘justifies,’ as Warburton explains; 
because he ‘has to deal with unbelievers.’ . The contro-: 
versies of his day had made it impossible to fuse the theo- 
dicy with the epic. The. epic poem therefore came to. be 
treated, in spite.of Le Bossu’s moral, as simply.a work of 
art, to which the justification of Providence is really 
irrelevant.. Homer, Virgil, and: Milton, it is. assumed, 
devised the ‘fables’ and the ‘machinery ’ of their poems. by 
an equally deliberate and artificial process, though in the 
two first cases the Pagan mythology, and in the last the 
book of Genesis, supplied the necessary materials. ‘The 
epic poem, no doubt, was. becoming slightly absurd, as is 
shown. by the famous recipe in Martinus Scriblerus. Still 
it: was accepted as the highest form of poetry ; and when 
Wilkie in 1757 published the ‘ Epigoniad, he was hailed 
by the patriotic Hume as a ‘Scottish Homer.’ That poetry 
was quite independent of the vitality of the conceptions 
which it embodied, was taken to be too obvious for de- 
monstration. ‘ Paradise Lost’ was accepted on these terms 
simply as the noblest English specimen of ‘the class ; and 
if Johnson shows a certain sense that Milton had been too 
daring in venturing into the highest regions, the:audacity 
was pardonable in the absence of any irreverent intention. 
Ordinary readers could shut their eyes to incongruities 
and refuse to see profanity where so clearly none was 
intended. The critic could take ‘ Paradise Lost’ simply‘as 
an epic; and the ordinary reader accepted it as a kind of 
gorgeous paraphrase of the book of Genesis. 

In more modern times the difficulties presented by the 
combination have obviously increased. Are we to ‘admit 
with Pattison that our interest in the poetry will inevit- 
ably be sapped; or can we throw ourselves back into 
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his intellectual position sufficiently to revive the classic 
for the time? We may, it is suggested, arrive at ‘that 
willing suspension of disbelief for the moment which 
constitutes poetic faith.’ That is a difficult attitude of 
mind to preserve. The truth, we think, is indicated by 
Professor Raleigh in a striking remark. The more we 
study ‘Paradise Lost’ the more we see the hand of the 
author. ‘The epic poem, which in its natural form is a 
kind of cathedral for the ideas of a nation, is by him 
transformed into a chapel-of-ease for his own mind, a 
monument to his own genius and to his own habits of 
thought.’ As the tombs of the Medici suggest, not Lorenzo 
or Giovanni, but Michel Angelo, ‘ Paradise Lost’ suggests 
Milton ; and ‘ the same dull convention that calls “Paradise 
Lost” a religious poem might call them Christian statues.’ 
The denial that ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a religious poem would 
have startled Milton and many modern disciples. It should 
perhaps be qualified by saying that it represents Milton’s 
religion, and is one product of very genuine convictions 
of the day which had varying outcomes in the faiths of 
Cromwell and Baxter and George Fox, and again in that 
of the more narrow and bigoted Puritans. To define its 
essential nature would bea very difficult and very interest- 
ing problem. The inference, however, remains. To read 
‘Paradise Lost’ without a shock, we must not only ‘sus- 
pend disbelief’ but get rid of our positive beliefs. We 
must forget as far as possible that the supernatural actors 
are really the personages suggested by the names. So 
long as we are in hell, that is easy. We are in presence 
of gigantic figures, with heroic impulses and intelligible 
motives—if only we do not ask too closely what was the 
warfare in which they were engaged. When we venture 
to the highest regions, the discord is harder to resolve ; and 
we are painfully aware that Milton is writing ‘in fetters.’ 

This, in fact, is implied in the opinion which Professor 
Raleigh shares with the best critics since Dryden’s day, 
that Satan is the hero of the poem. If ‘ Paradise Lost’ be 
really a religious poem, that would seem to imply a 
stupendous blunder somewhere ; and yet it is inevitable. 
Johnson quaintly praises Milton because ‘there is in 
Satan’s speeches little that can give pain to a pious ear.’ 
That is perhaps the last compliment that we could have 
expected the genuine devil to deserve. In fact, it is im- 
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possible not to feel a strong admiration for so heroic 4 
being, and to be even glad that he has found so sympathetic, 
we might say so loving, a portrait-painter. The first book 
of ‘ Paradise Lost’ holds the very first place in English, if 
not in all existing, poetry; and the marvellous passage 
in which the ‘ Dread Commander’ presents himself to his 
comrades enthrals the imagination and casts into utter 
oblivion the irrelevant question as to the accidental good- 
ness or badness of his cause. He is not only himself the 
embodiment of heroic endurance, but obviously deserves 
the absolute confidence of his followers. He preserves 
his grandeur even when he is detected in stratagems, and 
rises to meet overpowering enemies 


‘Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’'d.’ 


We have, in short, to put aside our theological and philo- 
sophical prepossessions; to be content without forcing 
Milton’s imagery into too close a contact with fact or 
asking too curiously who are the personages and what 
their motives. We must accept the transcendent grandeur 
of the actors, and admit in general that the grandeur is 
somehow the outcome of Milton’s own character. His 
poetry is like the ‘spectre of the Brocken ’—a gigantic 
shape which is really a reflection of himself. 

Yet Milton’s conviction that he is in some sense writ- 
ing true history has important results, admirably explained 
by Professor Raleigh. Milton’s method is at the opposite 
pole to Shakespeare’s. He gives the general type, where 
Shakespeare gives the concrete individual. He describes 
the emotion excited, where Shakespeare gives the specific 
details which excite the emotion. The danger of the 
Shakespearean method is that it may suggest grotesque 
and trivial associations and injure the unity and symmetry 
of the whole. Milton’s method involves the danger of be- 
coming vague and insipid. The general is apt to be com- 
monplace. Milton, as Professor Raleigh points out with 
great clearness, is saved from this weakness by his ‘ con- 
crete epic realities.’ Keats's ‘Hyperion,’ he says, fails by 
want of Milton’s ‘exact physical system.’ The world in 
which the history takes place is so shadowy and indefinite 
that there is ‘ nothing for the poem to hang on by.’ Milton 
is anthropomorphic and materialistic, and in his post- 
humous treatise explicitly defends himself on principle, 
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Even in heaven events happen in the time and place of 
human chronology and geography—though at vast dis- 
tances. The angels and devils, therefore, though vast 
and shadowy, have still tangible clothing of flesh and 
blood. They do not become properly abstractions, how- 
ever nearly they approach that consummation. They are 
but highly generalised types. Milton has ‘no deep sense 
of mystery.’ His figures are of superhuman proportions, 
but vagueness and dim visions of remote perspectives 
take the place of the properly mystic. There is always 
a firm and definite outline behind the shadowy figure; 
Death has a head and a crown, though they are such as 
become a phantom. Milton’s weakness in metaphysics, 
and his undoubting acceptance of rigid dogmas, naturally 
go with the conviction that he is dealing with history and 
fact; and, so to speak, prevent the poetry from evapor- 
ating in the thin air of philosophical concepts. Hence 
we have one aspect of the extraordinary power in which 
Milton is unrivalled. ‘His natural port,’ as Johnson puts 
it, ‘is gigantic loftiness’; and every critic has to say the 
same and illustrate it by the same famous passages. The 
famous ‘ Far off his coming shone’ is enough to recall his 
special power of concentrating the most majestic effects 
in a single image. It would be idle to insist upon this spe- 
cially Miltonic magic, which, besides informing particular 
passages, animates the whole poem and gives a fainter 
glory even where we cannot deny the flagging power. 
How, precisely, is this effect produced? Critics would 
fain get beyond generalities, and seek to detect the finer 
secret of Milton’s power in the style which reflects his 
idiosyncrasy.. Sometimes they investigate the mechanism 
of the versification and hope to learn something from 
minute examination of Milton’s stresses and ‘ assonances’ 
and alliterations. Professor Raleigh remarks that the 
passage describing the heavenward procession, in the 
seventh book, would ‘ justify an entire treatise.’ A treatise 
would be amply justified if it could really reveal the secret 
of the music. Professor Raleigh appears, however, to 
admit that the prospect is a bad one; the ‘laws of music 
in verse are very subtle... and, it must be added, very 
imperfectly ascertained.’ Are they ascertained at all? Or, 
if ascertained, would they help us? There can, of course, 
be no doubt that a poet must have the musical power. 
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Milton could not have produced his organ-tones on a 
‘serannel pipe’; and a character of equal grandeur might 
have been combined with as little power of expression as 
was possessed by Cromwell. But a consideration of the 
instrument abstractedly, apart from the performer, can tell 
us little. It could only reveal that part of the charm of the 
poem which depends upon the sound and would be equally 
enjoyable in ‘nonsense verses’ or to a foreigner ignorant 
of the meaning. That is a very small part of the charm 
of ‘Paradise Lost.’ The musical power is an essential 
condition of uttering the thought effectually, hard as it 
may be to explain the connexion. But the ultimate secret 
must always lie in the grandeur of the thought, without 
which the. best verses would be mere jingle; and no skill 
in arranging sibilants and aspirates and labials can be 
a substitute for the poetic inspiration. 

‘When a man is moved by the ‘ serious and hearty love 
of truth, his words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, 
trip! about him at command, and in well-ordered files, as 
he would wish, fall aptly into their own places.’ Milton 
is speaking of his prose, and, of course, laboured his poetic 
style most carefully. Only, the words followed the thought. 
Professor Raleigh describes admirably the characteristic 
results.. He points out how every word is of value: ‘ In 
Milton’s versification there is no mortar between the 
stones; each is held in place by the weight of the others, 
and. helps to uphold the building.’ Milton himself says 
that one secret lies partly in the ‘sense variously drawn 
out from one verse into another.’ ‘He varies the verse, 
says Professor Raleigh, ‘till he has hardly a rule left, save 
the iambic pattern, which he treats merely as a point of 
departure and reference, a background or frame-work to 
carry the variations imposed upon it by the luxuriance of 
perfectly composed art.’ The metre is like the canvas 
which shows through the pictures woven in tapestry. 
In some early blank verse the sentence is forced to con- 
form to the music ; while the later Elizabethans had taken 
such licences that the verse became indistinguishable from 
prose. When Milton, for the first time, applied blank 
verse to a great narrative poem, he entirely reformed this 
laxity and reached the perfect. balance, in which’the sen- 
tences and the line reciprocally strengthen each other. 
No one has ever equalled him in this. The ‘secret is lost ’— 
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as Professor Raleigh puts it—or, rather, no later poet has 
possessed the delicate: instinct which arranged Milton's 
words in their‘ well-ordered files. The‘secret’ was never 
expressible in a formula. It means simply that Milton 
had a marvellous ear; but even if we could assign certain 
‘laws of verse’ which he unconsciously obeyed, we should 
still be as far as ever from the power of applying them. 
Milton is a master of the ‘grand style’ because the ex- 
quisite ear was also at the service of a character of unique 
dignity, moved by intense convictions, contemptuous of 
all that was.mean and trivial ; hard, dogmatic, and unsym- 
pathetic, but constantly under the stress of intense. and 
massive emotion, which finds its natural clothing in his 
unequalled diction. The impossibility of adopting the 
diction when the thought is feeble is curiously illustrated 
by Milton’s influence on the eighteenth century. Professor 
Raleigh declares that ‘English verse went Milton-mad’ 
during the reign of Pope, and exemplifies the remark 
abundantly from such men as Thomson, Young, and Aken- 
side. Milton is partly responsible for the mannerism which 
excited Wordsworth’s revolt. Addison already gives the 
theory. A poet who seeks for ‘perspicuity’ alone is in 
danger of becoming vulgar. He must avoid that fault by 
‘guarding himself against idiomatic ways of speaking’ ; 
and for that purpose, among other expedients, he may use 
the idioms of other languages; as’ Milton indulges in 
Latinisms, and in grammatical inversions. To the school 
of Pope ‘ perspicuity ’ became the cardinal virtue, as suited 
to an age in which the imagination was kept in strict 
bondage by the reason ; Pope’s language was simply that 
of the most. cultivated society of the day. It was quite 
adequate for purposes of satire or argument in verse: when, 
that is, the metre was used only to give point and smart- 
ness to the substance of prose. But when the writer was 
ambitious of some more distinctively poetic effect, he had 
to ‘raise his language’ by some judicious artifice. Pascal 
had shown how this is done. As men do not know, he 
says, in what poetic beauty consists, they invent ‘ certains 
termes bizarres, “siécle d’or, merveille de nos jours, fatal 
laurier, bel -astre,” etc., et on appelle ce, jargon beauté 
poétique.’ So shepherds in English become ‘conscious 
swains, and their sheep are the ‘flocks that graze the 
verdant mead.’ ‘Paradise Lost’ for such purposes was an 
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invaluable treasure-house, and applicable almost in pro 
portion to the prosaic nature of the subject. The excellent 
Dr Grainger undertook to write a didactic poem about 
the sugar-cane. He had written, so Boswell tells us, ‘ Now, 
muse, let’s sing of mice’; and substituted ‘ rats’ for ‘mice’ 
as more dignified. But he made a more promising attempt 
when he echoed Milton : 


‘Spirit of Inspiration, that didst lead 
Th’ Ascrean poet to the sacred mount,’ &c. 


Thomson, says Professor Raleigh, is like a man trying 
to win a wager by describing the country without giving 
the plain name to a single object. Birds, for example, 
become ‘the feathered nations.’ Pope, as afterwards 
Gray, often laid hands upon Milton, though both were 
well enough read in poetry to convey spoils from many 
other authors. Gray’s excessive use of personification—the 
practice which culminated in Coleridge’s favourite ‘ Inocu- 
lation, heavenly maid ’—illustrates the process in another 
way. When Voltaire set up as an epic poet, he had to 
use for his ‘machinery’ such. personages as ‘ La Discorde,’ 
‘La Politique, and ‘Le Fanatisme, instead of Satan and 
Beelzebub. Milton’s famous precept, that poetry should 
be ‘simple, sensuous, and passionate, became impossible 
when passion had to be made logical and the abstract con- 
cept took the place of the ‘sensuous’ imagery. The 
peculiar jargon of ‘Ossian’ which especially irritated 
Wordsworth might suggest other illustrations of the diffi- 
culty of ‘raising the language.’ The tendency of poetry 
to fall into the dead flat of rhymed prose was so strong 
that men who, like Thomson, had true poetic feeling, had 
to catch at some distinguishing mark, and used an artifice 
which could be adopted by men like Grainger, with no 
poetic feeling at all. Milton’s turn of phrase could be 
imitated, and became a mere trick when divorced from 
the thought. Milton, says Professor Raleigh, 


‘invented a system of preternaturally majestic diction, perfectly 
fitted for the utterance of his own conceptions, but, when 
divorced from those conceptions, so monstrously artificial in 
effect that his imitators and followers, hoisting themselves on 
the Miltonic stilts, brought the very name of “ poetic diction” 
into a contempt that lasted for more than a century and is 
not yet wholly extinct. 
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We should qualify this judgment by adding that they had to 
find some stilts; and that, if their gait was awkward on the 
inappropriate elevation, Milton’s magnificent power helped 
to preserve an ideal of poetic excellence through a period 
in which the highest sources of inspiration were almost 
closed by the general attitude of thought. We return, in 
short, to the point from which we started. When we 
criticise Milton as a religious poet, as the expounder of a 
theodicy or the creator of an epic, we are forced to justify 
admiration at the cost of condoning palpable absurdities. 
It becomes evident that we must rather seek to justify 
ourselves by showing what a surpassing power was mani- 
fested in spite of innumerable trammels imposed by the 
task and by the conditions of thought which made his 
conception of it inevitable. The diction is admirable be- 
cause it gives the man himself, but, for that reason, could 
be effectively used by no one but himself. The gigantic 
figure stands out more clearly by the help of his last in- 
terpreter ; though Professor Raleigh would be the first to 
admit that to see Milton clearly is not to explain him. 
The full analysis of a personality is beyond the reach 
of any psychologist. We can only say that Professor 
Raleigh’s portrait is the most life-like in existence; and 
that he has discussed many interesting topics at which we 
have not been able even to glance, 
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THE future historian of the nineteenth century will have 
to reserve some space in his pages for the development 
of mountain travel which has recently taken place among 
the nations of Western Europe. He may possibly feel 
difficulty in deciding whether to class ‘ Mountaineering’ 
as a special form of travel or of gymnastics; as a branch 
of research or of sport; as a pursuit or as a pastime. 
Probably most of those who have followed its annals from 
the beginning will conclude that it partakes of all these 
characters. English men of science, following in the foot- 
steps of Forbes, the conscious pupil and imitator of De 
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Saussure, at first treated Alpine travel, in Forbes’s own 
words, ‘not as an amusement, but as a serious occupation.’ 
On the other hand, our professional men, the hard-worked 
barrister or college tutor, with a six weeks’ annual holi- 
day; discovered in the early fifties that the extension of 
railways to Central Switzerland and Savoy had brought 
within their reach a new and delightful playground. 
Among the Central Alps they were able, at moderate cost, 
to invigorate both their bodies and their minds, and at. the 
same time to gratify the passion for overcoming obstacles, 
and for flavouring pleasure with a touch of pain, which is 
characteristic of Englishmen. 

Between these two classes of mountaineers—the few 
who climb mainly in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
many who climb primarily for health, for the love of 
scenery, or for the sake of adventure—there has been from 
the first some occasional misunderstanding. Each has 
tried to convert the other. Even Forbes, one of the most 
wide-minded and sympathetic of men, shook his head sadly 
over the members of the Alpine Club who ‘do not love a 
theodolite, and who engage in ‘ unpremeditated and casual 
pastimes’ and ‘break-neck trips.’ But the latter, finding 
a powerful champion in Mr Leslie Stephen, have declined 
to make their submission. They have firmly refused to 
apply to Science for a passport to their playground, and 
have ventured to suggest that some of those who carry 
such passports are pleasure-seekers like themselves, and 
only differ in being less honest in their pretensions. In 
truth, no hard and fast line can be drawn between the 
seekers for health or pleasure and the natural philosophers. 
The contributions to science made by climbers in whose 
lives scientific observation has been only a relaxation have 
been considerable; and there are many philosophers— 
Tyndall amongst them—who have come to the conelusion, 
stated in an unguarded moment with admirable frankness 
by Forbes, that ‘the attainment of an exalted elevation 
is a pleasure, peoalian, exquisite, and impossible accurately 
to define.’ 

For some thirty years the Alps, with occasional ex- 
cursions to the Pyrenees or the Carpathians, offered a 
sufficient field for British energy. But the time came 
when they ceased to satisfy the tastes they had nurtured. 
The mountains were still there, but the fine flavour of dis- 
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covery and conquest had become rare. The great peaks 
had almost all fallen: all but the most remote valleys had 
been visited and described. Even the mountains were not 
quite the same, for foreign societies, calling themselves 
Alpine Clubs, had sprung up; and their objects were in 
some respects adverse to those of their English prototype. 
These societies, while doing much towards the increase of 
knowledge of the mountains and their phenomena, took 
a popular view of the situation. They aimed at the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, at what they 
called the ‘ vulgarisation of the summits.’ They bespat- 
tered the great peaks with huts, they hung them with 
chains, they painted little arrows over them to show their 
weak places. They removed some of the difficulty from 
the mountains, and with it something of their charm. 

Hence arose a new and real distinction among moun- 
taineers. The fortunate few who could find the time and 
spare the money sought more distant ranges. They went 
to the Andes or the Caucasus: they became explorers. 
Others revisited their old haunts in winter, and made the 
surprising discovery that mountaineering was not impossi- 
ble even at Christmas. A select band found a resource in 
educating themselves to climb without guides. In so doing 
they encountered at first some expert as well as much 
ignorant criticism; but they have on the whole justified 
themselves by results, and have shown by more than one 
example that the mountaineer can be made as well as born. 
A larger section sought the excitement which seemed to 
be wanting on the Matterhorn or Jungfrau in ‘trips’ 
which Forbes might justly have called ‘ break-neck.’ They 
despised and broke the rules of the game. They preferred 
not the best but the worst routes, so long as the worst 
routes were new. They neglected snow- and ice-craft, pro- 
ficiency in which requires careful observation, some reason- 
ing power, and much patience, for the less abstruse 
problems of rock climbing. They borrowed some of the 
least appropriate features of sport ; they babbled of ‘form’ 
and gloried in ‘time-records.’ In short, they made them- 
selves better gymnasts at the cost of becoming inferior 
mountaineers. The two have much less in common than 
is sometimes supposed. 

We have touched on the changes in the character 
of Alpine travel and the varieties of the Alpine tourist, 
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because an understanding of them is needful to the ap- 
preciation of the development of Alpine literature since 
we noticed it last in 1892, in connexion with Mr E. 
Whymper’s work on the Andes of Ecuador. That develop- 
ment has assumed proportions embarrassing to the re- 
viewer, and still more embarrassing to the mountain 
enthusiast whose shelf-room is limited. Two extraneous 
causes, a change in the market and the new methods of 
photographic illustration, have contributed to the growth, 
both in numbers and in individual bulk, of books on 
mountain-climbing. 

During the rise of mountaineering, Alpine books were 
not written for money; their publishers had not learnt 
to make them pay—at any-rate pay their authors. Nor 
were they written for the love of fame; one of the best, 
Mr A. W. Moore’s‘ The Alps in 1864, was privately printed. 
They were rather the spontaneous productions of a fine 
enthusiasm, of a desire on the part of their authors to 
communicate their enjoyment to kindred spirits beyond 
the circle of their personal friends. Mr Edward Whymper 
was perhaps the first climber who, by the studied style of 
his narrative, the skilful use of a tragical catastrophe, and 
the more or less sensational character of his illustrations, 
aimed at the general public. He succeeded in re-creating 
the popular taste for mountaineering books, which had 
apparently subsided after the issue of the first series of 
‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Nor did his influence 
stop here. By his work on the Andes he again gave 
a stimulus and a new direction to Alpine literature, in 
the wider sense of that term. The vogue of that litera- 
ture has not as yet apparently subsided, since a high 
business authority on such matters recently assured us 
that works of travel were superseding fiction in popu- 
larity at the lending libraries ; and there seemed no reason 
to suspect that any malice lurked under this somewhat 
surprising statement. At all events, the recent output of 
mountaineering books has been so large that, in the re- 
marks which follow, we can do no more than make a 
selection from them. z 


The extension of an interest in all that appertains to 
mountains, and their influence on mankind, has led to 
fresh research into the origins of mountaineering, and 
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to the consequent compilation, both in this country and 
abroad, of several books dealing with those who are called 
‘The Early Mountaineers.’ Some inaccuracy or confusion 
of thought is generally covered under this phrase. The 
word ‘ mountaineer ’ implies nowadays one who ascends a 
mountain for the sake of science or pleasure. The pilgrims 
or travellers who were forced to cross the Alps on the way 
to Italy, from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors who shivered 
‘sub gelidis glacierum flatibus’ of the Great St Bernard 
onwards, were in no sense of the word mountaineers. 
Coryat, ‘ the Odcombian Legstretcher, the ‘ picked man 
of countries, of the Mermaid Tavern, never climbed any 
thing higher than the Mont Cenis, though he threatened 
a ‘vilipendious linen. draper’ with legal proceedings for 
belittling this feat. The illustrious names of Petrarch 
and Leonardo da Vinci have better claims to stand at the 
head of the roll, since each climbed at least one mountain 
for pleasure. To Leonardo the attraction of the great 
ranges was partly artistic, partly due to the universal 
curiosity of one who was at heart as much a man of 
science as an artist. But the authentic father of ‘moun- 
taineering’ was Conrad Gesner of Ziirich, who, both as a 
botanist and a humanist, left behind him an European 
reputation. He was among the first to express delight in 
the temporary hardships and bodily exertion involved ina 
night in a hay-chalet and a climb of several thousand feet. 
His ascent of Mount Pilatus in 1555 marked an epoch. 
But these great men never set foot on the Alpine 
snows ; Pilatus, the Stockhorn, and the Rochemelon, were 
at that time the limits of human ambition. The first 
adventurers on the snows, the founders of ice-craft, were 
the peasants of the Pennine valleys. They were driven 
to it by the stretch of snow and ice that separates the 
Rhone Valley from the Val d’Aosta. Had there been an 
easy grass-pass between the Great St Bernard and Monte 
Rosa, glacier-passes would not have been tried. In cross- 
ing the St Theodul and the Col de Collon, the Valaisans 
learnt the use of ropes, alpenstocks, veils, and snow- 
spectacles. The ice-axe apparently came first from Cha- 
monix, and was an adaptation of the tool used by the 
erystal-hunters for breaking out specimens. The recorder 
of this commercial climbing is Simler, who wrote in 1574. 
Systematic attacks on snow-peaks, involving the adapta- 
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tion of this old craft to modern uses, did not begin until 
two centuries later, until the days of De Saussure in 
Savoy, and Placidus a Spescha in Graubiinden. 

In the seventeenth century the Grindelwald glaciers, 
‘rarum sane Nature miraculum,’ began to attract the at- 
tention of men of science and became the subject of com- 
munications to our Royal Society. A school of naturalists, 
mostly natives of Bern and Ziirich, wrote about the 
mountains, but did not climb them. It was from Geneva 
and De Saussure that modern mountaineering took its 
start. Its development was arrested by the Great War, 
to be renewed before its close by the ascents of the Meyers 
(1811-12) in the Bernese Oberland. 

Three recent volumes supply English readers with fresh 
or more detailed information on the stages of mountain 
travel which we have just indicated. Mr Gribble’s book 
is a praiseworthy attempt to collect in a single volume the 
most noteworthy descriptions of mountain ascents up to 
the end of the last century. To experts he may appear 
to be rather on the footing of an interviewer than on that 
of an old friend with the company he introduces to the 
general reader. But his volume contains an interesting 
selection of reprints of ancient documents. Amongst them 
will be found Petrarch’s account of his ascent of Mont 
Ventoux; the ‘Stockhornias,’ a poem in Latin hexameters 
describing an ascent of the Stockhorn by one Johann 
Miiller in 1536; and some letters written in May 1699 
from Chamonix by one René le Pays, whom Boileau men- 
tions as a ‘ buffon plaisant,’ and who justifies the title by 
the comparison he draws between the cold brilliancy of 
the Chamonix glaciers and that of his fair correspondent : 
‘cing montagnes qui vous ressemblent, Madame, comme 
si c’estoit vous-méme ... Oh! ne riez point tant. Cing 
montagnes qui sont de glace toute pure depuis la teste 
jusqu’aux pieds.’ Strange to say, Mr Gribble has altogether 
omitted De Saussure, and this is by no means the only 
serious omission in his chapters, which form rather an 
ingenious patchwork than a connected or complete survey 
of his subject. 

Mr C. E. Mathews takes up the story of the Alps with 
the advent of De Saussure. His subject is Mont Blanc. 
He has climbed the mountain no less than twelve times ; 


he has explored its glaciers in his summer holidays, and 
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made its literature the material of his winter fireside re- 
creations. He gives at length the quaint narrative of the 
first English visitors, Pococke and Windham, who brought 
the valley, until that time only visited on official tours by 
bishops: and tax-collectors, to the notice of society. He 
recounts the early attempts to climb Mont Blanc, and the 
two ascents immediately preceding the famous one of De 
Saussure. The central figure of his chapters is naturally 
the Genevese philosopher, while round him are grouped 
Bourrit, De Luc, and others. De Saussure’s relations with 
his followers are well indicated. Under no form of govern- 
ment are social distinctions more sharply drawn than under 
an oligarchy like that of Geneva in the eighteenth century. 
De Saussure was a thorough aristocrat, living in the 
finest house in the upper city and moving in a society 
altogether different from that of such men as De Luc, the 
watchmaker’s son, Bourrit, the cathedral precentor, and 
Paceard, the village doctor. Bourrit was employed to 
illustrate his books; Paccard supplied him with useful 
observations; De Luc, when he once ventured to differ 
from his master on some scientific matter, was very firmly 
dealt with. It was the one occasion on which De Saussure 
is recorded to have shown temper. Forbes displayed his 
usual acuteness when he alluded to De Saussure as ‘ the 
sedate Genevese, ‘frugal in his excitement’; when he 
emphasised his ‘calm foresight,’ and his deliberateness 
in observation and still more in drawing conclusions. No 
doubt it was to this cautious disposition and to a certain 
lackof scientific imagination that the failure of De Saussure 
to make any serious contribution to glacial science was 
mainly due. But it is also fair to remember that he lived 
in an age before specialists, and that his ambition was 
nothing less than to found a ‘ Theory of the Earth.’ Those 
who wish to appreciate the breadth of his researches 
should study the ‘Suggestions’ which he left in the fourth 
volume of his ‘ Voyages,’ as a legacy to his successors. 
He was too much employed in discovering how mountains 
are made to give any great share of his attention to their 
icy covering. 

Mr Mathews gives us a translation of the elder Alex- 
andre Dumas’ wonderful interview (Dumas was an inter- 
viewer born before his time) with Jacques Balmat. On 
the authority of this farrago of the recollections—already 
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forty-six years old—of a vainglorious and hard-drinking 
Chamoniard, and the embroideries of an unconscientious 
Parisian raconteur, history has hitherto been written. A 
corrective is now supplied by a manuscript journal, which 
Mr Mathews was fortunate enough to discover, written 
by the Dr Paccard who disputes with Balmat the chief 
credit of the conquest of the mountain. Paccard was a 
man of repute, a Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Turin, and is always spoken of with respect by De 
Saussure. His diary unfortunately does not decisively 
clear up all the moot points in the story. Mr Douglas 
Freshfield has attempted this in the ‘Alpine Journal’ 
(Feb. 1899), and has shown good ground for believing that 
Paccard was the real hero of Mont Blanc. It is impossible 
to go into the details here; but it seems beyond doubt 
that Balmat was jealous and unscrupulous as well as ad- 
venturous, and that his object throughout was to gain both 
the reward and the glory of the first ascent for himself 
alone. The tradition in the De Saussure family, as ex- 
pressed by the'philosopher’s grandson a few years ago in 
a paper read at an Alpine Conference at Geneva, is entirely 
in accordance with this view. 

The details given of later ascents are often entertain- 
ing. Thus in 1830 Colonel Wilbraham carried ‘ vinegar for 
drinking purposes, and Eau de Cologne to relieve the acute 
headache which usually attacks persons at a great height.’ 
A Count de Tilly in 1834 thought he saw Venice from the 
summit. In 1850 Mr Erasmus Galton ‘after rubbing his 
face with hot tallow and stopping his ears with paper, 
started’ (from the Grands Mulets) ‘exactly at midnight.’ 
At seven a.m., when a little above the Grand Plateau, Mr 
Galton ‘fell down on his face till his lungs were in- 
flated . . .’ He became at times ‘almost unconscious and 
partially blind and stupefied, and tumbled about like a 
drunken man.’ He got to the top, however. This is only 
a specimen of the accounts which respectable and trust- 
worthy persons used to give of their sufferings. Now that 
a good bed can be found at the Grands Mulets and a hot 
breakfast obtained at the Cabane Vallot, within an hour 
and a half of the top, the sensations which used to be con- 
sidered the inevitable accompaniments of altitude have 
become both less frequent and less severe. 

Among these retrospective works a high pldce must be 
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given to the very handsome and complete new edition of 
the late Professor Forbes’s Alpine writings, edited by the 
Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. Forbes was the precursor of 
English mountaineering, as De Saussure was of European. 
The scientific and literary merits of his ‘Travels’ have been 
generally recognised. There is a singular charm in his 
balanced thought and the equally balanced English in 
which itis expressed. He knew how to describe the details 
of travel without triviality, and to convey scientific infor- 
mation in plain language. ‘To combine speculation with 
action,’ the pursuit of truth with the delight of the eyes— 
this, he tells us, was his leading motive. Such a union of 
mental and physical energy must be esteemed as the 
highest form of travel. 

Mr Coolidge has brought to the task of editing Forbes 
a general knowledge of the Alps, their history and biblio- 
graphy, which is undoubtedly unique. He has annotated 
Forbes’s narrative with the most minute care, bringing 
by his footnotes almost every topographical remark or 
statement of his author up todate. Thescientific chapters 
have been much less closely scrutinised. Mr Coolidge an- 
ticipates our criticism on this point by alleging that he 
deals with the volume as‘ purely narrative’ (Preface, p. v). 
As, however, he has to admit that some of the chapters (no 
less than seven) ‘ deal with scientific matters in a more or 
less popular fashion,’ we cannot hold that he is altogether 
free from inconsistency in this respect. 

On another matter we must join issue with Mr Coolidge, 
since his high authority makes it dangerous to allow even 
his ‘ obiter dicta’ to pass unchallenged. The former Editor 
of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ has gone out of his way to assert 
that ‘the vague idea that the exploration of the High Alps 
has been mainly due to English travellers... is so far from 
being accurate that it would be truer to assert as a general 
proposition that the contrary was the case.’ In striving 
to be cosmopolitan Mr Coolidge has here become unjust. 
He can be confuted on the same page, and out of his own 
mouth, Since the middle of the fifties he allows that our 
countrymen have come tothefront. Now, whatever sense 
Mr Coolidge may give to the phrase, what the world knows 
as the ‘exploration of the High Alps’ has been almost en- 
tirely accomplished since that date. What had been done 
by the,.Swiss and others, before Forbes may best be 
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gathered from Professor G. Studer’s ‘Ueber Eis und 
Schnee’ (2nd edition).* 
The changes that have taken place in recent years in 
the aims of mountaineers are more or less reflected in the 
works relating to recent travel and climbing in the Alps 
that lie before us. On one side are the followers of the 
old school, who, not content to be fixtures in a centre such 
as Zermatt or the Montanvers, delight in change of scenery 
and surroundings, and appreciate the kind of climbing 
which calls for skill and patience rather than for the 
dexterity which may be learnt in a gymnasium. 

We may take as a typical product of this class Sir M. 
Conway's ‘The Alps from End to, End.’ The volume is a 
practical illustration of how much may be seen in a single 
summer by an energetic traveller.. The author's party 
followed the chain from the Maritime Alps to beyond the 
Gross.Glockner. The method is that of the early Alpine 
clubmen—with, a difference which may be felt. The 
journey was confessedly made and the chapters were 
written to order for,a newspaper, Even so able a writer 
as\Sir M. Conway cannot escape the influence of his en- 
vironment, and.we find in his pages an absence of the 
‘first. fine careless rapture’ of the pioneers of the craft. 

A larger share of this early sentiment is' to be found 
in the pages of M. Javelle’s ‘ Alpine Memories,’ excellently 
translated into English by Mr Chesson. M. Javelle, though 
a Frenchman by birth, belonged to the school of sent- 
mental schoolmasters and philosophers which seems to 
flourish on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, He was, at 
least. spiritually, the fellow-countryman of Oberman and 
Amiel, if it is permissible to imagine a climbing Amiel. 
A greater contrast can hardly be found in mountain litera- 
ture than that between his emotional chapters and the 
prosaic records of the average clubman. The divergence is 
pointed by the almost pedantic footnotes supplied by the 
translator. M. Javelle’s slightest divergence from accuracy 
is unfailingly noted; but the feeling left on the reader's 
mind is that the evian writer, whatever his slips in detail, 
conveys a more vivid and truthful impression of the 





* See also, for a full account of the share taken by the Swiss in the early 
exploration of their own mountains, the recently published volume, ‘La 
Suisse au xix™ Siécle,’ with a chapter on the exploration of the Alps, by 
Dr Dibi. 
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beauties and the terrors of the High Alps than do most 
of our English climbers. 

The new school, as is natural, is more strongly repre- 
sented; but we can do no more than mention the volumes 
contributed by the widow of Mr Norman-Neruda, Mr O. 
Jones, Mr Haskett Smith, and Mr Mummery.* It should, 
however, be said that Mr Mummery’s spirited descriptions 
of his ‘Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus’ must rank among 
the best records of climbing adventure. 

It is painful to have to point out that three of the 
writers mentioned have ‘ perished in their daring deeds.’ 
Such a tale of fatal accidents—and it might be largely added 
to—even though in each case there may be no proof of 
immediate contributory recklessness, is surely enough to 
cause all sensible mountaineers to use their influence in 
enforcing the rules by attention to which mountaineering 
has been made acraft. These rules and recommendations 
are set out at full length, and, on the whole, with admir- 
able clearness, in the volume of the Badminton series on 
‘ Mountaineering, which has now reached a third edition, 
fully brought up to date and enriched with a new chapter 
on ‘ Mountaineering in far-away Countries’ by Mr James 
Bryce. In guidebooks, also, the tendencies of the day can 
be discovered. The Alpine Club has done a service to the 
intelligent traveller, and honour to itself and its late 
President, by bringing out a new edition of Ball’s ‘ Western 
Alps,’ re-edited with the most scrupulous care by Mr 
Coolidge, whose unique topographical and historical know- 
ledge of the Alps is skilfully engrafted on the high scien- 
tific and literary qualities of Mr Ball’s original work. It 
is not a book for the average tourist—he can learn from 
other sources where meals are cheapest and beer is best 
—nor even for the peak-hunting gymnast; but it has 
been truly termed the Bible of the intelligent and educated 
Alpine pedestrian—a light to guide him to regions which 
Cook has never known, to mountains and valleys where 
the only whistle heard is that of the marmot, and the only 
bell that of the village campanile, to inns where the tourist 





* «The Climbs of Norman-Neruda.’ By Mrs Norman-Neruda. Fisher 
Unwin, 1899. ‘Rock Climbing in the English Lake District.’ By O. Jones. 
Longmans, 1897. ‘Climbing in the British Islands.’ By W. P. Haskett 
Smith. Longmans, 1894-5. ‘My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus,’ By 
A. F, Mummery. Fisher Unwin, 1895. 
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who dons dress clothes is taken for a waiter. Excellent 
district maps add to the value of the volume. Many of 
them are of peculiar utility as combining information only 
obtainable otherwise by carrying a double set of French 
and Italian Ordnance maps. The revised ‘ General Intro- 
duction’ to the ‘Alpine Guide,’ is an independent volume 
full of useful information on the Alps and the art of 
Alpine travel.* Mr Coolidge has contributed an interesting 
new chapter on peasant-life and property, founded to a 
great extent on his own experience at Grindelwald; and 
Mr Percy Groom a valuable botanical chapter on the 
Alpine flora and the influence of environment on moun- 
tain plants ; while Professor Bonney has almost re-written 
the article on Alpine geology. 


The energies of our countrymen, driven further afield 
by the assumed exhaustion of the Alps, have recently 
been exercised in every quarter of the globe. The Pyre- 
nees, it is true, have been almost forgotten in this country. 
Their failure permanently to attract English travellers 
has been doubtless due to their poverty in ice and snow, 
and the consequent lack of the glacier air which is so 


great an inducement to most mountaineers. Their summits 
also, it must be confessed, are as a rule blunted, and lack 
the bold outlines of the Swiss Alps. But they abound in 
clear torrents and exquisite flowers, in romantic valleys 
and abrupt cliffs ; they are open at seasons when the Alps 
are least accessible ; and it seems strange that Mr Packe 
and Count Henry Russell should have had so few fol- 
lowers. Mr Spender’s pleasant description of a trip through 
the eastern valleys from Andorra to Eaux Bonnes comes 
as a timely reminder of how much enjoyment may fall to 
the lot of a party prepared to rough it on the Spanish slope 
as men roughed it thirty years ago in the French Alps or 
in Tyrol. Such a journey as that which he describes is full 
of new experiences, not only of scenery but of people, and 
leaves behind more fresh impressions than a dozen tours 
on the cars of an ordinary Swiss merry-go-round. Those 
who have seen the limestone glens below Mont Perdu or 
the pastures round the Pic du Midi d’Ossau in earlysummer, 
when the pools left by the melting snows of winter are 





* ‘Hints and Notes for Travellers in the Alps.’ Longmans, 1899. 
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surrounded by golden rings of daffodils, when every stream 
is brimming and every slope a wild garden, must wonder 
that the vogue of the Pyrenees is so limited. 

The Apennines and Algeria, Corsica and the Carpa- 
thians, have attracted a few wanderers. Iceland has had 
its votaries; Spitsbergen has been visited by Sir Martin 
Conway and Mr E. Garwood, and furnished the former 
with material for two volumes, Norway has been found 
a congenial field, and Alpine craft learnt in Switzerland 
has been brought into use within the Arctic circle. But, 
excepting in Spitsbergen, these journeys have added little 
to our knowledge, geographical or other. 

It is different with the Caucasus... There the campaign 
was opened so far back as 1868 by Mr Douglas Freshfield, 
with two companions and an Alpine guide. Twenty-seven 
years later Mr Freshfield published twosumptuous volumes, 
which contain a physical description of the chain, with a 
summary of the work done by himself and others. His 
main purpose.is. to bring the Caucasus and its inhabitants 
before his readers’ eyes, to paint a picture of the whole 
region above and below the snow level, its peaks, passes, 
and glaciers, its forests and flowers, the towered hamlets 
of Suanetia and the grass-roofed villages of the northern 
valleys. Into this framework he fits his own climbs, the 
conquests of other climbers, the tragic story of the loss of 
Mr Donkin and Mr Fox with their guides on Koshtantau 
in 1888, and the discovery, in the following year, of their 
last. bivouac by the search party of which he was himself 
a member. From the description of this remarkable 
incident we cannot refrain from quoting the following 
passage :— 


‘The scene we looked on as we lingered on the rocks beside 
it [the stone-man] was strangely beautiful and impressive. 
The silence of the upper snows wes broken only by the con- 
stant ring of the axes and the voices of our comrades, which 
rose clearly through the thin air as they still laboured in their 
sad task of secking all that might be found under the icy 
coverlet.. Their figures were thrown out on the edge of the 
erags against the surface of the Tiutiun snowfields, as are 
those of sailors on a masthead against the sea, when seen from 
some high cliff. .The day was cloudless, the air crystalline; 
space was for a moment annihilated. ... The many passes 
and heights of the central ridge of the Caucasus lay literally 
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at our feet. . . . Every detail was distinct as on a mapman’s 
model, yet the whole was vast and vague, wonderful and 
strange, creating an impression of immeasurable shining space, 
of the Earth as it might first appear to a visitant from some 
other planet. The splendour of nature on this day of days 
seemed not out of harmony with the sadness of our errand. 
It affected the mind as a solemn and sympathetic music. 
While I gazed, four white butterflies circled round the little 
monument, and again fluttered off. An ancient Greek would 
have found a symbol in the incident.’ 


. Mr Freshfield spares his readers by relegating to an 
appendix a mass of orographical detail which may some 
day form the groundwork for a ‘Climbers’ Guide’ to the 
Caucasus. In an elaborate map he has made publie much 
new orography and laid a solid foundation on which future 
writers on the Caucasus may build with some security. 
Much of the credit of this is given to the Russian sur- 
veyors, who very generously placed at Mr Freshfield’s 
disposal all their material, published or unpublished, re- 
lating to the portion of the great chain in which he was 
interested. His descriptions are aided by a number of 
excellent photogravures provided by Signor Vittorio Sella, 
who vindicates nobly the claim of photography to be an 
art. His views are the most satisfactory representations 
of snow-scenery ever linked with literature, and he often 
attains wonderful atmospheric effects. The pictures of 
the peaks and valleys of Sikhim, exhibited last year in 
London, show that he is still progressing in skill, and that 
his success is independent of altitude. In no way have 
Alpine travellers done more to increase our knowledge 
of mountains than by their efforts as photographers. 

At the present moment there seems to be a pause in 
English activity in the Caucasus. But it will doubtless 
be resumed, since, in respect of time, its fastnesses are 
now little, if at all, farther from London than the Oetzthal 
or Zermatt were when the Alpine Club was founded. Our 
explorers have hitherto worked chiefly in the central 
portion of the chain, where every valley has been visited, 
the high snow-passes known to the natives traversed, new 
passes discovered, and all, or nearly all,the great peaks over 
16,000 feet climbed. As a consequence of these journeys 
the conception of the chain entertained by geographers 
and embodied in the old official maps has been radically 
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altered. Its glaciers have been shown to rival in extent 
and dimensions those of the Alps, its structure not to 
consist of a single range but of several ridges, the lime- 
stone, as in the Alps, running more or less parallel to the 
gneiss and granite of the central elevation, which is not 
always the watershed. The wonderful forests, probably 
the noblest in the temperate zones, that fill the upper 
valleys of the streams flowing to the Black Sea, have been 
penetrated. Suanetia, the Paradise of the Caucasus, an 
upland basin the size of the Val d’ Aosta, cut off from the 
outer world for nine months of the year, has been studied. 
Its strange churches, or rather chapels, dating probably 
from the twelfth century, have been photographed ; while 
researches, carried on chiefly by Russian ethnologists, have 
been made into the obscure history of the mixed race which 
inhabits the district. 


From the Caucasus, the limit between Europe and Asia, 
it seems natural to turn to the Himalaya. To these 
heights four parties of climbers have set forth since 1892. 
Sir Martin Conway, under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society, first attacked the Karakoram. He 
crossed the legendary Hispar Pass, and explored the snows 
of the Biafo Glacier, gaining a crest of 23,000 feet at its 
head. In 1895 Dr N. Collie, Mr Mummery, and Mr G. 
Hastings made an assault on the great peak of Nanga 
Parbat, which looks down on the road from Kashmir to 
Gilgit. Their expedition was brought to a sad and pre- 
mature conclusion by the disappearance of Mr Mummery 
and two Ghoorkhas, while endeavouring to force a pass 
over one of the spurs of the mountain. Mr Douglas 
Freshfield and Mr E. Garwood, with Signor V. Sella and 
his brother, effected in 1899 the tour of Kanchinjinga, 
passing through a portion of Nepal and traversing a vast 
waste hitherto unknown to Europeans. Major Bruce has 
trained and led some of his brave and active Ghoorkhas 
over many snowy heights; and finally an American lady, 
Mrs Bullock Workman, has shown * that with the help of 
Zurbriggen, Sir M. Conway’s guide, any hardy tourist can 
follow in his footsteps. The Hispar Pass, like the Matter- 





* «In the Ice-World of Himalaya.’ By F. B, Workman and W. H, 
Workman. Fisher Unwin, 1900. 
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horn, has fallen from the unattainable to a ‘stiff walk for 
alady.’ Mrs Bullock Workman accomplished several other 
serious climbs, but it is to. be regretted that she should 
have. been led to follow some recent bad examples in 
planting her own name on the map of Asia. It is time 
that a formal protest was made against the modern habit 
among travellers of affixing at random on natural objects 
their own or some other personal name. We have no 
desire to limit the proper use of personal names in geo- 
graphical literature. It is within the province of an 
explorer to suggest to the survey officers, where a country 
is already mapped, or to the Governments or Geographical 
Societies concerned, names that appear to him appropriate. 
But the practice of affixing new names without reference 
to any authority is a growing nuisance, which we learn 
with pleasure the Royal Geographical Society is taking 
steps to abate. 

Mr McCormick’s vigorous drawings of the Karakoram, 
and Signor Sella’s splendid photographic panoramas, have 
brought before our eyes the great glaciers of the Himalaya, 
buried under piles of rubbish loosened by heat and frost 
from the impending ranges, and the broad snow-lakes from 


which they flow, fenced in by rock-pinnacles compared to 
which the Aiguilles of Chamonix are needles indeed. In 
the western ranges beyond Kashmir the traveller has such 
pleasures as he can find 


‘In height and cold, the splendour of the hills.’ 


But the torrents rush down to no forested or vine-clad 
valleys; the rents through which they escape are treeless, 
almost flowerless, ravines choked by mud-torrents from 
lateral gorges, or blocked by gigantic rock-falls, In Sikhim, 
on the other hand, the pedestal of broad tablelands on 
which the Central Asiatic summits rest is absent. Nature 
here combines every feature of mountain scenery in a 
single view. The sojourner at Darjiling has before his 
eyes, within a distance of forty miles, a slope of over 27,000 
feet, from the waters of the Rungit, sparkling in the 
valley depths, to the snows glittering on the rocky crest 
of Kanchinjinga. The tracks to the glaciers lead through 
subtropical forests where the tall stems of flowering trees, 
draped with ferns and orchids, form endless colonnades, 
through Alpine woods of pine and juniper, up to pastures 
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mottled with the deep greens of the rhododendrons and 
gardens of edelweiss and gentians. The snows of eternal 
winter and the verdure of perpetual summer are seen 
separated by a belt where the seasons assert themselves; 
where spring adorns the hills with a blaze of blossom and 
autumn colours them with her richest dyes. 

Sir Martin Conway’s map of the Karakoram, in which 
a vast mass of detail has been added to the Government 
surveys, is an important contribution to our knowledge 
of the chain. Exact knowledge of our frontier must be of 
advantage in preventing the disputes which are so often 
based on the ambiguities of maps. To this day there is no 
agreement in the official maps as to the northern bound- 
aries of Independent Sikhim and Tibet. 

Sir Martin’s work may also be indirectly useful in 
furnishing an example of the methods of delineation of a 
glacier region in use in Europe. Hitherto most official 
Indian mountain maps have been, to say the least, obscure, 
owing chiefly to the draftsman’s ignorance of what is 
meant by a glacier. The surveyors seem, in many cases, 
to have restricted that title to the portions below the 
névé and above the moraine-covered tongues. Hence, 
just as in the Caucasus we used to be told that glaciers 
were few and far between, so, in the Himalaya, the public 
were officially informed not long ago that there were 
‘no glaciers worth notice’ on Kanchinjinga. Mr Fresh- 
field, however, describes three about the size of the Aletsch 
Glacier.* 

That there should be a field for the Alpine Club in 
Central Africa would scarcely have been credited a few 
years ago. Ptolemy f had indeed told us of snow on the 
Mountains of the Moon; but such stories were held to be 
‘travellers’ tales. Travellers have now discovered two 
iceclad voleanoes, Mounts Kenia and Kilimanjaro, and a 
whole snowy range in Ruwenzori. The Nile has been shown 
to be partially at least a glacier stream. Kilimanjaro 
has been explored and climbed by the Germans to whom 
we made a present of it. Mount Kenia, a British moun- 
tain, has, as was fitting, attracted the attention of two 
very competent travellers—Dr Gregory and Mr Mac- 





* «Alpine Journal,’ Feb, and Aug. 1900, 
+ Ptol.. ‘Geog.’ iv, 9. 
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kinder.* The latter has completed the work of his pre- 
decessor by climbing to its summit, and has given us a 
full account of the structure of the peak. It displays a 
fine set of rock teeth, the remnants of the crater of an 
ancient volcano; small glaciers lie in its hollows ; and the 
upper slopes are covered with a strange vegetation excel- 
lently depicted in Mr Mackinder’s photographs. Ruwen- 
zori, which seems to be the fabled Mountain of the Moon, 
has been recently visited by Mr Scott Elliot, Mr Moore, 
Mr Grogan, and Sir H. Johnston. It proves to be a range 
some eighty miles in length, rising in several summits to 
a height of at least 16,000 feet, and clothed in glaciers. 
No mountaineer has as yet assailed its highest crests. 
Turning to the New World, we must first notice the 
fresh field that has been opened for mountaineering by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The line traverses the 
Rocky and Selkirk ranges, passing within sight of some 
of their finest peaks and glaciers. In this region, as in 
New Zealand, the Rev. W. Spotswood Green was a pioneer. 
His pleasant volumef doubtless had a share in inciting 
young Americans from the Eastern States to join in the 
exploration of their own continent. An excellent account 
of what climbing and exploration is like in the Far West 
will be found in the finely illustrated volume t which has 
been compiled by Mr Dwight Wilcox. The charm of the 
scenery is greatly enhanced by many highland lakes. 
The mountain formation appears to be mostly limestone, 
the peaks resembling those of Sixt, as the Sixt district 
would be if the snow-level were 2000 feet lower. As in 
most wild and thinly inhabited countries, the difficulties of 
travel beyond the narrow belt accessible from the railway 
are very great. The forests are traversed only by trails 
which often fail the explorer, who finds himself ensnared 
in a maze of rotting trunks and rank vegetation. The 
exertions of Dr Collie and his friends in this region have 
led to the mapping of a considerable district north of the 
railway, the discovery of some great glacier groups, and 
the despatch of the legendary Mounts Brown and Hooker, 
at one time supposed to be among the highest summits of 
North America, to the same limbo as Mont Iseran. Since 





* ‘Alpine Journal,’ May 1900. 
_ +t ‘Among the Selkirk Glaciers.’ By W.S. Green. Macmillans, 1890. 
¢ ‘The Rockies of Canada.’ By W. D. Wilcox, F.R.G.S. Putnam, 1900. 
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we learn that the veteran climber Mr E. Whymper, in 
company with four leading Alpine guides, intends to 
devote several seasons to the survey and exploration of 
the Rocky Mountains of Canada, a speedy increase in 
our knowledge of these vast ranges may be confidently 
anticipated. 

The tremendous series of peaks and glaciers which 
fringes the south-west shore of Alaska was long supposed 
to culminate in Mount St Elias, a mountain that boasts a 
literary history. La Pérouse, the French navigator, who 
was one of the first to see it, measured its height as only 
12,672 feet; but North American mountains are almost 
as elastic as Little Alice. It has now risen to 18,060 feet, 
but, after enjoying for a short time the reputation of the 
highest peak in North America, has had to yield to its 
neighbour Mount Logan. It was once said to be a volcano. 
Tennyson was struck by the early descriptions, and framed 
on them one of the stanzas in his ‘ Palace of Art.’ As the 
mountain that shows the longest snow-slope on the face 
of the globe, Mount St Elias remains remarkable. In the 
Himalaya you may—if you can—climb on ice 16,000 
vertical feet, since the glaciers of Sikhim and probably 
those of Nepal descend to about 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
But in ascending Mount St Elias you are on ice all the 
way. It is, to be sure, a long walk. It took the Duke 
of the Abruzzi and his party three weeks from the coast 
to reach the camp at 8861 feet from which they made the 
first ascent of the peak. The Italian expedition was ad- 
mirably organised, and thoroughly deserved the success 
that attended it throughout. The handsome volume which 
records it is as perfect as pains and money can make it. 

In South America, among the highest Andes, Mr Fitz- 
gerald and Sir Martin Conway are found in friendly 
rivalry. Mr Fitzgerald was not content with a mere 
mountaineering excursion. His party was a thoroughly 
organised scientific expedition, consisting of three English- 
men besides himself, the famous guide Zurbriggen, and 
five Alpine porters. His first object was to climb the 
highest mountain in South America, but he also made 
provision for the thorough physical exploration and 
mapping of the surrounding region. The undertaking 
proved a very arduous one; and, although Mr Fitzgerald's 
objects were accomplished, it would seem that the moun- 
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taineers found less than the usual amount of pleasure 
mingled with their toil. The region which they had under- 
taken to investigate proved unexpectedly and singularly 
repulsive. ‘The valleys, writes one of the party, Mr 
Gosse, ‘were desolate, monotonous, and dreary in the 
highest degree. A feature of the life was the hot gale which 
blew every day from about 10 a.m. to sundown, burying 
everything in a wind of dust.’ The precipices of Aconcagua 
were surrounded by ‘wide bleak wastes of grey stones, 
bounded by black crags or red or brown slopes ending in 
glaciers.’ The climate proved to be execrable, and the 
snow-storms a source of constant discomfort and even 
danger during many months of the year. 

It would seem that in Chili, as in the Karakoram, the 
lover of scenery must be content with the grandeur of 
the great peaks and their glaciers. But the American 
summits, judging from photographs, compare unfavour- 
ably with the giants of Asia. Their forms are less striking, 
their snowfields fewer and scantier. Many of the lofty 
ridges are snow-striped rather than snow-clad. Yet the 
great cliffs of Aconcagua show in the illustrations as a 
noble piece of nature’s handiwork, and the dome of 
Tupungato towers against the sky like a larger and loftier 
Kasbek. It can hardly be said that the merits of man 
make up for any shortcomings in the scenery of the 
Andes. The half-caste muleteers are a vile race, and the 
prudent traveller eats with his revolver on the table and 
barricades his bed-room door. Mr Fitzgerald even suggests 
that it may be judicious for him on occasion to sleep under 
his bed in order to avoid being shot at through the roof. 
The key-note of the whole narrative is toil and suffering ; 
and the reader is led to doubt whether, when once the 
attraction of novelty and conquest is removed, the Chilian 
Andes will attract many lovers of the picturesque or even 
of the sublime. 

Much survey work was effected by the purty, and two of 
its members, Mr Vines and Zurbriggen, attained on different 
occasions the top of Aconcagua, over 23,000 feet—one of 
the greatest elevations yet reached by man. Another 
point on the summit ridge has since been climbed by Sir 
Martin Conway. When a shelter has been erected on the 
mountain, there seems good reason to believe that it will 
be frequently visited, as the climb is rather fatiguing than 

Vol. 194.—No, 387, L 
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difficult. The records of Mr Fitzgerald’s expedition, lately 
issued in a handsome volume, show that good scientific 
work was done by its members in addition to the climbing 
and surveying which were their first objects. Every 
reader will sympathise with the gallant leader in his 
disappointment at being unable, through ill-health, to 
reach the final goal.* 

The snowy ranges of Bolivia that look down on the 
upland sea of Lake Titicaca have been explored by the 
ubiquitous Sir Martin Conway, who has ascended Llimani 
and reached a point some 300 feet below the summit of 
Sorata. Here the mountaineer is carried up to his field 
of exploration by a railway which, after crossing a pass 
14,666 feet high, lands him at an altitude of 12,600 feet on 
the shores of an inland sea ‘fourteen times as large as the 
Lake of Geneva.’ Sir Martin Conway acquiesces in the 
recent Government triangulation which has reduced Sorata 
by nearly 3000 feet. Aconcagua is thus left the supreme 
summit of the New World.t 


The last snowy range that comes within our survey is 
that of the New Zealand Alps. Its exploration was begun 
many years ago by two Austrian men of science in the 
employ of the Government, Von Haast and Hochstetter. 
A fresh impulse was given by Mr Spotswood Green, who 
nearly got up Mount Cook, and wrote a lively account of 
his scrambles.{ In recent years the glaciers have been 
explored by Mr Harper and other young colonists, who 
for a time kept up a mountaineering club ; and the hardest 
of the great peaks were stormed by Mr Fitzgerald and 
Zurbriggen in 1894-5. If the range is lower than the 
Alps, the snowline is also lower, so that the scale of the 
peaks and glaciers is not very different. The unique 
charm of the New Zealand Alps is to be found in the 
wilds of the western coast, where the glaciers descend to 
the sea beaches, and long fiords, enclosed between slopes 





* M. Zurbriggen has given a somewhat egotistical account of his own 
doings in a book entitled ‘From the Alps to the Andes,’ published by Mr 
Fisher Unwin, 1899. 

+ Sir Martin Conway has not yet published a full description of his 
journeys in the Andes, but short notices have appeared in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ during the last two years. ‘ 

} ‘The High Alps of New Zealand,’ By W. S, Green, Macmillans, 1883, 
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of subtropical vegetation and cliffs bright with falling 
waters, run up into the heart of the mountains. Mr 
Harper and Mr Fitzgerald have both published very read- 
able accounts of their adventures and ascents in this 
region.* 


On one question, of the first importance to the future 
of mountaineering, the records of the last ten years’ ex- 
perience fail to throw any certain light. Does mountain- 
sickness necessarily increase with altitude to such an 
extent as to render the ascent of mountains over 25,000 
feet impossible? Has the limit attainable by human 
beings been nearly approached by Sir Martin Conway 
and Mr Fitzgerald? Sir M. Conway argues that it has. 
Mr D. Freshfield, who stopped 1000 to 1500 feet lower than 
Sir M. Conway, on a point fixed by the Indian survey at 
22,000 feet, takes the opposite view. Had he not been 
handicapped by deep fresh snow and a baggage-train of 
heavily-laden coolies, he might possibly have supplied 
some more conclusive evidence in support of his belief. 
Mr Clinton Dent, a surgeon, a physicist, and a climber, 
and competent therefore to speak both on scientific and 
practical grounds, takes the hopeful view. On the other 
hand, Dr Mosso, an Italian physician who has studied the 
physiology of the question deeply on Monte Rosa and else- 
where, and written a volume on his experiments, is less 
sanguine. We cannot enter here into a discussion of his 
theories, which are at present far from meeting with 
general acceptance among experts. 

In truth what is still most wanted is more experi- 
ments. Those we have are somewhat contradictory. Sir 
M. Conway was thoroughly indisposed at 23,000 feet in 
the Himalaya and fairly fit on Aconcagua; Zurbriggen 
fared better on the whole in the Himalaya than in the 
Andes; Mr D. Freshfield and Mr Garwood suffered most 
between 15,000 and 17,000 feet, and felt no discomfort at 
21,500 feet beyond a certain lassitude; while Mr Dover, 
a European officer resident in Sikhim, enjoyed apparent 





* ‘Climbs in the New Zealand Alps,’ By E. A. Fitzgerald. Fisher 
Unwin, 1896. ‘Pioneer Work in the Alps of New Zealand.’ By A. P. 
Harper. Fisher Unwin, 1896. 

t See, for the latest examination of these theories, a paper by Dr Hep- 
burn in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ May 1901. 
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immunity from any effect of altitude at 20,000 feet and . 
over. On the existing evidence, considered by itself and 
still more when it is compared with the experiences of 
a former generation in the Alps, there is in our opinion 
no reason to believe that human beings will be found in- 
capable of walking up to 29,000 feet. That they will not 
do so without considerable difficulty may also be inferred. 
At the elevations hitherto reached, mountain-sickness 
varies as much in individual cases as sea-sickness; but 
climbers unconscious of any indisposition at over 20,000 
feet are exceptional persons. The average man suffers from 
lassitude above 15,000 feet, but appears to be more or less 
capable of acclimatisation; though on this point again 
experiences are somewhat conflicting, the same climber 
going on one day without a halt from 13,000 to 16,500 feet 
and on another failing at 14,000 feet. Is the difference 
due to a change in his condition or in that of the atmo- 
sphere? This is one of the many points on which further 
research may be expected to throw light. 

We are far from having exhausted the recent achieve- 
ments of English climbers in far-off regions, nor have we 
been able even to touch on those of foreign mountaineers. 
But enough has been written to show that the Alpine 
Club has, perhaps unconsciously, been turning over a new 
leaf. It has become in fact what it was from the first in 
intention—an Orographical Society in the widest sense of 
the term. The work which its founders did forty years 
ago for physical knowledge in Europe is being carried 
on by their successors in every part of the globe. They 
take with them wherever they go the craft of moun- 
taineering and the methods of mountain cartography in 
the delineation of ice and snow. They are specialists in a 
branch of geography which, like oceanography, forms a 
pursuit in itself, and which had been but inefficiently pur- 
sued and studied by the general geographer. An accurate 
appreciation of the features of the great ranges of the 
world is an essential part of science. A detailed know- 
ledge and adequate maps of the mountain frontiers of our 
Empire would be no small addition to its defences. What 
we have suffered by leaving the hills of Natal an un- 
mapped, or in General Buller’s famous phrase an ‘un- 
known,’ country, will not, we trust, be soon forgotten. 
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Art. VIIL—THE DATE OF DANTE’S VISION. 


1. Hsercitazioni cronologiche, storiche, &c. By Filippo 
Vedovati. Venice: Tip. del Commercio, 1864. 

2. Che T Anno della Visione di Dante 2 il Mccct. By Giusto 
Grion. Udine: Foenis, 1865. 

3. Sulla Data del Viaggio Dantesco. By F. Angelitti. 
Naples: University Press, 1897. 

4. Per la Data della Visione Dantesca. By Angelo Solerti. 
In the Giornale Dantesco, 1898. 
And other works. 


Was the year assumed by Dante for the Vision of the 
‘Divina Commedia’ 1300 or 1301—the beginning of the 
new century in the popular imagination, or in actual 
fact? The last few years have witnessed the revival of 
a controversy which seemed to have been finally closed 
in favour of 1300—a date which is still maintained by the 
vast majority of writers ancient and modern. The con- 
troversy has recently been reopened by some Italian 
scholars with very great wealth of learning and minute 
investigation, both historical and astronomical ; and the 
date 1301 has again received the adherence of some 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight. The recur- 
rence of the 600th anniversary of the epoch has naturally 
revived interest in the question. The same reason may 
perhaps justify us in presenting to our readers a summary 
of the evidence, especially as that anniversary marks the 
close of a century in which the revival of the study of 
Dante, both at home and abroad, has been nothing less 
than phenomenal. 

The point at issue may, at first sight, seem trivial and 
unimportant, and so perhaps intrinsically it is. But its 
chief interest lies not so much in the actual result as in 
the nature of the controversy itself, in the arguments 
upon which it depends, and the light which the possibility 
of such arguments throws on the mind and methods of the 
author; also, we may add, in the connexion which the date 
has with the incidents and experiences of Dante’s life. 

First of all, it may be taken as generally known that 
Dante assumes a definite day in a definite year for the 
commencement of his Vision or Journey. He feigns that 
he entered the Inferno at nightfall on Good Friday, in a 
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year which he describes as a ‘ centesimo anno,’ which was 
also the central year (mezzo cammino) of his own life; 
and this, as we learn from the ‘ Convito,’ would mean: his 
thirty-fifth year. 

Next, this assumed date he never forgets. That is 
admitted on all hands. No one is represented as dead 
who was living at that date, or vice versa. No event that 
happened after that date is referred to unless under the 
guise of prophecy, with one exception, easily explained, 
which will be noticed presently. One or two illustrations 
of this may be given. The Emperor, Henry VII, died 
in 1313, before the ‘Paradiso’ was written. Yet Dante 
refers to his becoming Emperor (1308) in the language of 
prophecy. See ‘Par.’ xxx, 136: ‘lalma che fia git agosta.’ 
A typically bad reading is found here, ‘fu gid.’ This was 
evidently due to some dull copyist who was not aware of 
Dante’s practice, and was unfortunately troubled with ‘a 
little knowledge’ of chronology. In‘ Purg.’ viii, 121, Dante 
declares that he has never yet been in the territories of the 
Malaspina family, but prophesies that before seven years 
are past he will receive their hospitable protection. This 
occurred in 1306. Hence it is that we have the materials 
for judging (1) as to the year assumed for the Vision, and 
(2) as to the date of the actual composition of different 
parts of the poem, some portions of which can thus be 
shown to have been unfinished till within three or four 
years (or even less) of the author’s death. This may be 
called the historical branch of the argument. The other 
branch is the astronomical one. Dante frequently refers 
to the position of the sun, moon, and planets, for indica- 
tions of time. Now the positions of the moon and planets 
would be different at the corresponding periods of 1300 and 
1301, and these can be ascertained exactly by computa- 
tion. Here then we have quite another class of data bear- 
ing on the question. But whether Dante’s astronomical 
references are to be understood popularly, or whether 
they are to be tested by rigid scientific calculations, is a 
preliminary and fundamental point which has itself given 
rise to the keenest controversy. It will be discussed later. 

We will deal first with the historical argument. Un- 
fortunately, the application of the apparently simple test 
of drawing the line between history and prophecy is beset 
with such numerous difficulties in detail that many of the 
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passages in question have been claimed on both sides in 
the controversy. But before we expound some of these, 
it should be observed that the apparently precise data 
already mentioned as furnished by Dante for the com- 
mencement of his Vision have been understood in different 
senses. We have seen that one of those data is the Good 
Friday of the year in question. Now that day occurred 
on April 8th in 1300, and on March 31st in 1301. The 
latter date being wholly inconsistent with Dante’s fre- 
quent references to the age and position of the moon, the 
advocates of 1301 have recourse to the traditional date of 
March 25th as being that of our Lord’s actual crucifixion, 
and so imagine Dante to have entered Hell on March 25th, 
1301, which might therefore be described as a sort of 
‘ideal’ Good Friday. Among the early commentators, 
Boccaccio alone adopts this view. It should be observed 
in passing that the ideal Good Friday, March 25th, would 
in 1300 be as hopelessly inconsistent with the lunar refer- 
ences above mentioned as is the actual Good Friday, 
March 31st, in 1301. 

But Dante also gives another datum by referring the 
commencement of his Vision to the spring equinox. 
Though such references are not so definite as to bind us 
to the precise day of the equinox, it is curious that the 
early commentators seem to have paid most attention to 
this datum; and the majority of them place the com- 
mencement about ‘mezzo Marzo,’ that being the time to 
which the true equinox was believed to have receded in 
the time of Dante owing to the error in the Julian Calen- 
dar, and the ‘centesma ch’ é laggii negletta’ (‘ Par.’ xxvii, 
143). Contemporary documents usually give March 15th 
as the date of the equinox, though, as a matter of fact, 
the exact day was March 12th. 

But though the early commentators are at variance as 
to the day, they seem to be almost agreed as to the year 
being 1300, At any rate, none explicitly adopts 1301, though 
some doubt has been thrown upon the evidence in two 
cases; and Boccaccio is inconsistent with himself, giving 
1301 in one passage, and 1300 in two others. In spite, 
however, of the largely preponderant acceptance of the 
date 1300 by both ancient and modern commentators, it 
must not be supposed that this represents the sum of 
individual conviction based upon evidence, or that the 
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subject is by any means so clear as such-a consensus 
might seem to imply. 

Now in regard to the year we must be on our guard 
at the outset against several sources of confusion by which 
the discussion is embarrassed. There is first the well- 
known difficulty arising from the different days taken 
for the commencement of the year. Besides the present 
method (to which the expression ‘ Anni a Circumcisione’ 
is sometimes applied), there were two others more usually 
in vogue in the Middle Ages. In one, the year commenced 
on December 25th, the traditional birthday of our Lord 
(‘ Anni a Nativitate’), and in the other on March 25th, the 
date of the Annunciation or Incarnation (‘ Anni ab Incar- 
natione’). The former of these (December 25th) was called 
the Roman use, and the latter the Florentine or Pisan 
use. Hence arises an obvious confusion in respect of the 
date of events occurring in the first three months of each 
year. This difficulty is familiar to all students of history. 
For instance, in Giovanni Villani, who naturally follows 
the Florentine use, we sometimes find the election of a 
pope in January or February in succession to one who is 
described as dying apparently some months later in the 
same year. Thus Villani states that Honorius IV died in 
April 1287, and that his successor, Nicholas IV, was 
elected in February 1287 (our 1288). 

But the confusion does not end here, since those who 
commenced their year from the Incarnation, or March 
25th, differed as to whether the numeration of years 
should start from the March 25th before our Lord’s birth, 
i.e. the actual day of the Incarnation, or from the March 
25th following, i.e. the first anniversary occurring during 
our Lord’s lifetime. The former method was called the 
Pisan use, and was advocated by the well-known chrono- 
loger, Dionysius Exiguus, in the sixth century, and also 
by Bede. The latter is known as the Florentine use, and 
was much more commonly adopted, it being followed also 
in some provinces of France and generally in Spain, Ger- 
many, and England. In this case the year 1 would begin 
on the first anniversary of the Incarnation, i.e. on the 
March 25th following our Lord’s birth,* when he would 





* The period between the Incarnation and this date is actually described 
by Clavius as the year 0, This designation is defended as chronologically 
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be considered to be one year old. This was the method 
adopted by Clavius, who assisted at the Gregorian re- 
formation of the calendar, and by his younger contem- 
porary, Petavius. 

Nowlet us observe the practical differences which follow 
when these systems are brought into comparison with our 
method of reckoning. In this, the year 1 is supposed to 
begin on the January Ist following, not preceding, the 
birthday of our Lord, with which actual day the New 
Year was intended approximately to coincide. Our New 
Year’s Day, in other words, precedes the Florentine by 
three months. Consequently, as the Florentine year 1301 
begins on our March 25th of the same year, the last nine 
months of our year would be described by the same figure 
on both systems, while the first three months of our 1301 
would on the Florentine system belong to the previous 
year, 1300. Conversely, on the Pisan system, according to 
which our Lord was born on December 25th of the year 1, 
the year 1301 would begin on our March 25th, 1300, and 
so the first three months of our year 1300 would corre- 
spond with the Pisan in the figure of the year, while the 
last nine months would belong to the Pisan year 1301.* 
It will-be observed how this difficulty especially besets the 
declarations of those who, like the majority of the early 
commentators, place the commencement of the Vision at 
the critical period of ‘mezzo Marzo.’ 

Let us further make this plain as regards the Floren- 
tine use by one or two examples. The battle of Benevento, 
in which Manfred fell, took place according to our reckon- 
ing on February 26th, 1266. It is described by Villani as 
occurring on February 26th, 1265. A still better example 
is given by Professor Angelitti from the letter of Gregory 





correct by Bishop Butcher in his learned work on the ‘ Ecclesiastical Calendar,’ 
9 


wie 


* The following table will show these differences at a glance :— 





1 
Modern. Florentine, Pisan. 


| 
| Jan.—Mar. 1300 . . 1299 


| Mar. 25—Dec. 1300 . 1300 


| ean ioRioen 1301. . 1300 





| Mar. 25—Dec. 1301 
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XIII, promulgating the reform of the calendar. The date 
of the letter is February 24th (vr° Cal. Mart.), ‘ Anno In- 
carnationis Dominic 1581’; and that of the affixing of the 
seal a week later, on March Ist, is given as ‘ Anno a Nativi- 
tate D.N. Jesu Christi 1582.’ Here we see the contrast, 
within a few lines, of the dates on the Florentine and 
Roman systems respectively, the latter practically corre- 
sponding with our own. 

It is interesting now to enquire which of the above 
systems of computation, Roman or Florentine, Dante 
seems to have employed. We think probably the Roman, 
i.e. beginning the year a Nativitate, or on December 25th, 
this being the reckoning officially adopted by the Church, 
or, as the words run in the Jubilee Bull of Boniface VIII: 
‘Annos Domini secundum ritum Romane Ecclesiz,’ 
If we admit the genuineness of the ‘Questio de Aqua 
et Terra,’ including the colophon, the question is decided 
at once, for the subscription, in which the date is given, 
runs thus: ‘Anno a Nativitate D.N. Jesu Christi 1320, 
It is added that the discussion was on January 20th, and 
that that day was Sunday. This was the case according 
to our reckoning, or the Roman reckoning. It would not 
be so on January 20th, 1320, according to Florentine use. 
Angelitti points out another interesting inference from 
the fact that it is also there stated that the glorious birth 
of our Saviour, as well as His resurrection, took place on 
a Sunday. Mathematical calculations show that this 
would be the case if the Christmas Day of our Lord's 
birth were considered to be in the year 1, and not in the 
year 0. Hence probably Dante did not adopt the Floren- 
tine use, at any rate. In ‘Inf.’ xxiv, 1-3, the presence of 
the sun in Aquarius, i. January-February (according 
to popular estimation), is described as ‘parte del giovinetto 
anno. On the Florentine usage it would be just the end 
of the year. The passage in ‘Par.’ xvi, 34, in which 
Cacciaguida treats the Annunciation as a sort of terminus 
a quo of all chronology, cannot be adduced (as it has been 
by Fraticelli and others) to prove that Dante himself 
reckoned years ab Incarnatione, for the words occur in 
the mouth of the ancient Florentine Cacciaguida, who 
would naturally reckon thus; nor, indeed, in any case, 
would the actual language of the passage bear the weight 
of any such inference. 
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But there is yet another source of confusion in regard 
to the year, which must not be overlooked. When a 
writer mentions a definite number of years, are they anni 
compiuti or anni correnti? In other words, is the last and 
incomplete year reckoned in or not? We are met by this 
difficulty perpetually, and it just makes the difference of 
one year, which is precisely the difference between the 
dates under discussion, 1300 or 1301. Here are two ob- 
vious illustrations. Our Lord was generally believed by 
medizval writers to have died on March 25th, thirty-four 
years after the date of the Incarnation, or, as we should 
say, at the age of thirty-three years and three months 
from his birth. But his age is sometimes stated as thirty- 
three and sometimes as thirty-four, though the same thing 
ismeant. So again, when Dante speaks of his longing to 
see Beatrice as ‘decenne sete,’ ‘a ten years’ thirst,’ if the 
date was 1300, it would be actually nine and three-quarter 
years, if 1301, then ten and three-quarters. The former 
seems obviously more probable, though both views are 
tenable. 

Bearing in mind all these sources of confusion and 
ambiguity, let us next turn to a few of the passages that 
are quoted as bearing on the controversy.* There is, in 
the first place, a passage which stands out prominently as 
the very keystone of the problem, viz., ‘Inf.’ xxi, 112-114: 


‘Ier, pit oltre cinqu’ ore che quest’ otta, 
Mille dugento con sessanta sei 
Anni compié, che qui la via fu rotta.’ 


Here Dante appears, and evidently intends, to fix the 
year, the day, and the hour, of that part of his journey 
with the utmost possible precision of language; but the 
day and year are still matters of the keenest dispute. 
Since Dante says, in ‘Conv.’ iv, 23, that our Lord willed 
to die in the thirty-fourth year of his age, the natural 
consequence of this would be to add thirty-four to the 





* The questions and the inferences involved in some of these are too 
complicated for discussion in such an article as this, The passages, also, 
are too numerous for complete citation. Thus, Angelitti brings between 
twenty and thirty into the discussion. Another recent critic (Solerti) 
enumerates twenty, and comes to the general conclusion that eight are in 
favour of 1300, three in favour of 1301, and nine are doubtful, though in 
Many cases pointing rather to 1300, 
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number 1266 here given, and hence to infer 1300 to be the 
year of the Vision. But Professor Angelitti endeavours, 
even without the help of the variant explained in the 
note;* to wring the year 1301 out of the passage. As- 
suming that Dante held that our Lord was born on 
December 25th in the year 1, he claims that he may be 
said to have died on March 25th in the year 35 (i.e. on the 
first day of that year), and not on March 25th of the year 
34, as commonly held. Hence we are entitled to add 
35 to 1266, and so obtain the desired result, 1301. We 
must say this seems to be a mere arithmetical juggle. 
What the text states is that 1266 years have elapsed since 
the death of Christ; and as that occurred, according to 
the explicit statement of Dante, in his thirty-fourth year, 
it would certainly never occur to any reader who knew 
that our Lord’s age was held to be thirty-three and a 
quarter, which at most might be described as thirty-four, 
to take that figure at thirty-five in order to work out the 
calculation here put into the mouth of Malacoda. 

But in another way this argument appears to us entirely 
to miss the point at issue. Our enquiry is whether Dante 
intended his Vision to be associated with the tyear com- 
monly known as 1300, or that commonly known as 1301. 
The identity of either year would be easily determined by 
some well-known historical event in each, such, for in- 
stance, as the First Jubilee, in 1300, or Dante’s Priorate in 
that year; or in 1301, the coming of Charles of Valois to 
Florence, marking the beginning of its destruction, as 
Dante expresses it in ‘Conv.’ 1, xiv, l. 176. Our main 
point then would be to determine whether the Vision were 
associated with the year of some such well-known event, 
however the year itself might be designated ; not whether 
Dante considered that the year commonly known as 1300 





* It may be noted that there is a monstrous variant here, which consists 
in the insertion of wno after dugento: 


* Mille dugent’ uno con sessanta sei,’ 


This, to begin with, will not scan, and on several other grounds is most 
obviously a false reading and clumsy correction. But it is so far interesting 
that the variant is of great antiquity, and is recognised by some of the very 
early commentators. Thus it bears witness to the difficulty that was soon 
felt in working out the computation given by Dante, owing probably to 
some of the causes of confusion in methods of reckoning already noted. 
Possibly the object may have been to bring out the date 1301 instead of 1300. 
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would be more correctly (on scientific or chronological 
grounds) described as 1301. The two questions seem to be 
quite distinct, and the latter does not really concern the 
present issue. The dividing line between history and 
prophecy is the ultimate test of this, by whatever figure 
the year may be designated. 

Following the same principle of taking Dante’s words 
in their natural sense, we consider that the anniversary 
of the death of Christ would be certainly understood by 
Dante’s readers to be that day with which everyone was 
familiar, viz. Good Friday according to the calendar of 
the Church ; and that few, if any, would ever think (even 
if they knew it) of the fixed date of March 25th, excogitated 
by certain ecclesiastical writers. Unless Dante employed 
language ‘to conceal his thoughts,’ surely his chrono- 
logical and (as we shall contend later) his astronomical 
references also must be understood in such a'sense as 
would naturally occur to an ordinarily instructed and 
intelligent reader. 

We will now call attention to a few of the more im- 
portant passages adduced on the historical side of the 
controversy, taking first those which are claimed with 
most confidence by the advocates of 1300, 

A passage generally thought strongly to support 1300, 
if not to be almost conclusive for it, is the incident of 
Casella in ‘Purg.,’ canto ii, 91-99. Among the spirits 
landed on the shore of Purgatory that morning by the 
angel is the soul of Dante’s friend Casella. Dante expresses 
surprise that Casella has lost so much time in coming 
thither (1. 93). Casella explains that when the angel is 
taking on board his daily freight of souls, ‘ one is taken and 
another left,’ according to what is apparently an entirely 
arbitrary exercise of his will, though no doubt with strict 
justice (ll. 94-97). Casella himself has been frequently 
rejected (‘ pit volte,’ 1. 96). But when he returned again 
this time (1. 100), he found that for three months past the 
angel’s demeanour had entirely changed, and all were 
received without any difficulty, ‘con tutta pace’ (1. 99). 
The generally accepted and natural explanation is this, 
that the kindlier manner of the angel was due to the 
proclamation by Boniface VIII of the First Jubilee, which 
was to take effect from Christmas 1299, i.e. the first day 
of the year 1300. This would be about three months 
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before, whatever exact day may be taken as that of the 
commencement of Dante’s journey. 

To this Angelitti raises the objection (which he con. 
siders fatal) that there is nothing in the Bull conveying 
any benefit to those already dead ; and it is implied by 1. 96 
(‘ Pit volte m’ ha negato esto passaggio’), as well as by 1. 93 
(mentioned above), that Casella had died some time before 
Christmas 1299, For an alternative explanation, he appeals 
very ingeniously to a further Bull of Boniface dated Christ- 
mas Day 1300, i.e. the commencement of 1301 in Roman 
usage, conveying the benefits of the Jubilee to any who 
through death or accidental delay in travelling had not 
been able to complete the prescribed number of days of 
religious services, ‘numero dierum taxato nondum decurso,’ 
He assumes that Casella was in this position, and that he 
died in the course of the year 1300, and consequently was 
rejected by the angel until the supplementary Bull of 
Boniface was promulgated at Christmas 1300, three months 
previously to Easter 1301. 

Now, it is doubtless true that there is nothing in the 
original Bull of Boniface conveying any benefit to one 
already dead; but if we are to be bound by such rigid 
conditions of its applicability as this, let us be consistent 
in our. strictness. In that case, let it be observed, no 
benefit corresponding to that-;which Casella here describes 
is promised in it. to amyone at all. In the first place, 
it was to help people out of Purgatory, not into it. Then, 
again, the scene imagined here is evidently reproduced 
from Virgil (see ‘Aineid’ vi, 313-330), like many other 
subordinate features or details in the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 
No such impediment to salvation or purgation as this 
Virgilian incident (nor, indeed, even the existence of any 
such a place as Ante-Purgatory at all) is found in the 
teaching of the Church or in the belief of Christians. The 
conditions, looked at thus strictly (as Angelitti would de- 
mand), are not such as would be affected by the terms of 
the Indulgence: at all.. We believe Dante merely means 
that the promulgation of the Jubilee brought about during 
that anno santo a general disposition of benignity and 
clemency to mankind—observe (Il. 98, 99) that since three 
months the angel had received graciously all who came— 
it inaugurated a period of general ‘ good-will towards men, 
and of easier conditions for humanity at large. Thus the 
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demeanour of the ufficiali celestiali, in their several spheres 
of operation, was made more favourable thereby, 


‘So hallowed and so gracious was the time.’ 


How else should we account for the unrestricted character 
of the angel’s welcome (I. 99)? Those affected by the 
concession in the supplementary Bull must have been 
comparatively very few. Unfortunately, the actual 
date of Casella’s death, like that of many other subor- 
dinate incidents in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ which would 
serve as instantie crucis in this controversy, cannot now 
be ascertained. 

The passage in ‘Inf.’ x, 111, on the death of Guido 
Cavalcanti, seems even more conclusive. Dante requests 
Farinata to reassure Cavalcanti by informing him that his 
son Guido is still living :— 


‘Che il suo nato é co’ vivi ancor congiunto,’ 


As Guido died in August 1300, and was buried at Santa Re- 
parata in Florence on the twenty-ninth day of that month, 
this statement was true at Easter 1300, but would not be 
true at Easter 1301. One answer attempted to this is that 
the declaration of Dante is ‘a pious fraud’ in order to 
spare the feelings of the afflicted father! It is further - 
suggested that the words are intentionally ambiguous, 
and that Dante meant to save his credit for truthfulness 
by using an expression capable of meaning ‘ present in the 
memory and affections of those living’ (coi vivi ancor 
congiunto)! This is surely Oéow dSiagvddrrew with a ven- 
geance. The peculiar form of words may be explained, if 
any explanation be needed, by the fact that Guido was in 
hopelessly broken health, and was in fact ‘a dying man’ 
at this time. Other critics have been reduced to the sug- 
gestion that Dante has made a mistake as to the date of 
the death of one who was his ‘ primo amico.’ 

Another statement which seems to be almost decisive 
for 1300 is that put into the mouth of Cacciaguida re- 
specting the age of Can Grande, viz. that he is then only 
nine years old :— 

‘pur nove anni 
Son queste ruote intorno di lui torte.’ 
(‘Par.’ xvii, 80, 81.) 
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An old chronicle (‘Chronicon Veronense,’ c. 1378) states the 
day of his birth to have been March 9th, 1291.* If that 
evidence be accepted, the question is practically settled. 
Some have adopted the desperate evasion of supposing 
Dante to be referring not to our years, but to those of the 
planet Mars, in which he was then situated! Others sug- 
gest that for ‘March’ we should read ‘ May,’ on the'strength 
of a poem (dated, it is true, 1328) which describes the 
astrological conditions of Can Grande’s birth in a manner 
said to suit better that time of the year. Angelitti, again, 
states that the ‘Chronicon’ in question is so full of chrono- 
logical blunders that its authority is worthless. Still, the 
fact remains that the one positive and definite statement 
that has come down to us, and which so far ‘ holds the 
field,’ distinctly requires the acceptance of the date 1300. 
We have no space to discuss other passages of this 
kind, but we may now take together some cases in which 
the inference depends on the question whether a given 
number of years includes one incomplete year or not. For 
instance, does ‘ ten years’ stand for nine and a fraction or 
ten and a fraction? No certain rule can be insisted on. 
But generally we might be guided by the magnitude of 
the fraction over, and we should then naturally adopt the 
interpretation which most nearly approximates to the 
round number given. Under this head, besides the infer- 
ence to be drawn in favour of 1300 from the expression 
decenne sete already referred to (supra, p. 155), we may 
refer to the datum given in ‘ Inf.’ i, 1, by the words ‘ Nel 
mezzo del cammin di nostra vita.’ It has been said that 
this may as well describe the year thirty-five to thirty-six 
as that from thirty-four to thirty-five. But if Dante was 
born in May 1265, he would be at Easter 1300 thirty-four 
years and about ten months, and this is surely much more 
near the mezzo cammin of thirty-five than would be the 
age of thirty-five and ten months at Easter 1301. Besides, 
in ‘Conv.’ Iv, xxiii, 1, 93, Dante says that the perfection 
of human life, the summit of its arch (= mezzo cammino) 
is reached ‘nel trentacinquesimo anno,’ in the thirty-fifth 
year, i.e. between thirty-four and thirty-five; and that 
Christ willed to die in His thirty-fourth year so that His 





* The chronicler appears always to use the Roman reckoning, by which 
this date corresponds with the modern notation, 
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Divinity might not ‘stare in discrescere,’ which certainly 
seems to imply that this ‘discrescere’ would begin as soon 
as the thirty-fifth year was reached. It can scarcely 
admit of a doubt that if Dante were born in 1265 he would 
describe the year 1300, during which he reached and passed 
thirty-five about the month of May, as marking the mezzo 
cammin of his life. 

On the other hand, and on similar principles, we 
should admit that ‘ Purg.’ xxiii, 78—where it is stated that 
five years have not yet passed since the death * of Dante’s 
wife’s cousin, Forese Donati—seems rather better to suit 
1301, since the choice lies between about three years and 
three-quarters and four years and three-quarters. Per- 
haps five is taken as a sort of round number, as we speak 
of ‘five or ten years’; but, as in the other passages already 
quoted, no certain conclusion can be drawn. The same 
may be said of ‘ Purg.’ xviii, 121, where Alberto della Scala 
is described as ‘ having one foot in the grave.’ This, while 
quite compatible with either date, would more vividly 
correspond with the five months provided by 1301 than 
with seventeen months in 1300. But, as he is said to have 
been a very old man, the expression would be quite suit- 
able in either case. 

We cannot but think that considerable, if not crucial, 
importance must be attached to the expression ‘ questo cen- 
tesim’ anno’ in ‘ Par.’ ix,40. ‘This centenary year’ is surely 
an expression much more naturally applied to 1300 than 
to 1301, apart from the question of the technical question of 
its belonging to the new or to the old century. The very 
term itself, ‘centesimo anno,’ occurs in reference to the 
year 1300 in the language of Boniface’s proclamation. 
The Jubilee was to be held ‘in anno millesimo trecen- 
tesimo . . . et in quolibet anno centesimo secuturo. And 
again, the supplementary Bull of Christmas 1300 already 
referred to is dated ‘in die natalis Domini, fine videlicet 
centesimi [sc. anni] qui fuit millesimus trecentesimus.’ 

We must now turn to the passages most confidently 
relied on by the advocates of 1301. Far the most im- 
portant is ‘Purg.’ viii, 73-81, where the second marriage 
of the widow of Nino de’ Visconti is referred to. This, 
according to Angelitti, would be at Easter 1300 ‘an irre- 





* Recently ascertained by Del —— to have occurred on July 26th, 1296, 
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parable anachronism,’ since that marriage is known to 
have taken place on June 24th, 1300. Recourse has been 
had to some unworthy subterfuges here to save the date 
1300, like those we have noted above on the other side. 
But it surely seems a perfectly fair answer to say that 
Dante does not state that the second marriage is already 
celebrated, but only that the widow has been very much 
too hasty in putting off her widow's weeds. Note the 
exact language of ll. 74, 75 :— 


* Poscia che trasmuto le bianche bende, 
Le quai convien che misera ancor brami.’ 


This sign of mourning would naturally be abandoned as 
soon as the intended marriage was arranged or announced, 
and that may well have been some weeks or even months 
before it was actually celebrated, especially under the 
circumstances of indecent haste here alleged. As a matter 
of fact, Nino de’ Visconti died in 1296, and the shorter 
interval allowed by 1300 would add point to his complaint. 

Another passage on which Grion lays some stress is 
‘ Inf.’ xviii, 28, where Dante refers to the barrier run along 
the bridge of S. Angelo to divide the crowds of those 
going to or returning from St Peter's. He thinks that 
this affords a strong argument for 1301, since the Jubilee 
was not actually proclaimed till February 22nd, 1300, But 
if Dante were in Rome in the. spring of 1300 (as has been 
thought probable) he might have witnessed this about 
Easter, when the esercito molto would be at its height. 
And further, he does not say that he witnessed it, though 
it may certainly be a fairly natural inference that he did 
so. But, whether or no, we must protest against the 
notion that the assumption of a fixed date, and the careful 
separation of past and future events in reference to it, 
preclude Dante from making use, in the way of illustra- 
tion, simile, or comparison, of events that occurred later. 
This is quite different from allowing himself, or any of 
the characters whom he introduces, to refer, as speakers, 
to such occurrences. Though Dante as a speaker never 
does this, Dante as a narrative poet is not thus hampered. 
It would have been sheer pedantry in him to accept such 
a restriction ; and he did not accept it. 

Thus he draws a comparison from the ‘Slavini di 
Marco,’ in ‘Inf.’ xii, 5, which probably did not occur till 
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June 20th, 1309.* Again, in ‘ Inf.’ xix, 19, he refers to his 
having rescued a boy from drowning by breaking one of 
the receptacles in the baptismal font in S. Giovanni. 
Grion says, on the authority of Jacopo di Dante, that this 
occurred in April 1301, and argues hence against the date 
1300.. But Dante himself adds, ‘it was a few years ago,’ 
‘ancor non 6 molt’ anni,’ which shows that he does so as 
Dante the narrative poet. The passage, therefore, cannot 
bear in any case on the assumed date as between 1300 and 
1301, as it is not more suitable to one than to the other. 
There is an interesting department of this controversy 
which want of space compels us to leave untouched, viz., 
the numerous passages containing formal prophecies, more 
or less oracular, of future events, such, for example, as the 
prophecies of Ciacco in ‘Inf.’ vi, 65 (‘ verranno al sangue,’ 
&c.), and the event that should follow that bloodshed, 
‘infra tre soli’; or again that of Farinata respecting the 
calamities that should befall Dante before fifty lunations 
(‘Inf.’ x, 79). We could not adduce such passages without 
an elaborate and exhaustive discussion of the various in- 
terpretations that have been suggested for them. One 
interesting feature of this part of the subject is the use 
made of the well known dictum of the limits of the pre- 
science of the lost, in ‘Inf.’ x, 100-108, viz., that distant 
events are clearly foreseen, but when they are near at 
hand.a veil is drawn over them. Some of the suggested 
fulfilments of the prophecies are criticised as falling within 
the limit of this shadow of ignorance. But, before this 
argument can be applied, the questions have to be settled, 
if possible, (1) whether this limit applies to all the lost, or 
only to those in the circle of the Epicureans or Materialists, 
among whom is the speaker, Farinata; and (2), if (as is 
probable) the wider interpretation of ‘noi’ (1, 100) be 
accepted, what are the precise limits indicated by the 
words ‘Quando s’appressano.’ It may perhaps be suggested 
that this singular and arbitrary limitation was devised by 
Dante in order to enable him to introduce contemporary 
events into his poem. Otherwise he could not consistently 
inform the spirits of such events, since they would have 
been aware of them as of other things future; nor could 





-* Some writers, however, suppose an earlier landslip in the ninth 
century to be referred to, 
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they inform, him, because he had just. come from the 
earth himself. In\any case the complexity of this depart- 
ment of the subject limits us to a brief indication of its 
existence. 

The results in regard to the ‘historical’ aspect of the 
controversy may be now-summed up thus. There seems 
to be only one passage, that relating to the second marriage 
of the widow of Nino de’ Visconti, which is even claimed 
by the advocates of 1301 as entirely conclusive. We have 
seen that it does not support any such positive inference, 
and that it may be quite well interpreted consistently 
with either date. On the other hand, there are three or 
four passages pointing very strongly to 1300, which seem 
only adaptible to 1301 by somewhat forced and unnatural 
explanations. Finally, there is a considerable number of 
intermediate passages on which opinions may fairly differ, 
but in a majority of these the assumption of the date 1300 
appears to afford the more natural and obvious explana- 
tion. We do not therefore feel any hesitation, so far as 
this side of the investigation is concerned, in holding 
firmly to the generally received date, 1300. 

We now turn to the astronomical side of the argument. 
To this Angelitti attaches supreme importance, regarding 
the conclusion based upon it in favour of 1301 as an ‘im- 
pregnable rock,’ although professing himself also satisfied 
that it does not conflict with the historical evidence. But 
here we have at the outset to determine a question of 
principle, vital to the whole discussion which follows. 

It is maintained by Angelitti that every astronomical 
lluusion or statement in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is to be 
tested and interpreted by the most rigid application of 
mathematical calculations. For this purpose he has con- 
structed very complete and elaborate tables of ‘Ephe- 
merides’ for sun, moon, and planets during the spring of 
the years 1300 and 1301. Testing Dante’s references by 
these, and especially by those relating to the planets, he 
comes to the conclusion that such references correspond 
precisely with the positions of the planets in 1301, and do 
not at all correspond with their positions in 1300. This 
result would be no doubt very striking, one might, almost 
say very startling, if established. But we shall see that 
it is very much overstated, and in some points even mis- 
stated, though of course not intentionally. But before 
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coming to this we must traverse the fundamental assump- 
tion upon which the whole superstructure of this argu- 
ment rests. 

Our own view is that, whatever may have been Dante’s 
skill and knowledge in astronomy (and from the ‘Convito’ 
we know it to have been very considerable), in the ‘Divina 
Commedia’ he is not composing a scientific work for 
astronomical specialists, but a poem for general readers 
of average culture and intelligence. In that case, surely, 
minute calculations in degrees and minutes and seconds 
of the position of sun, moon, and planets at a particular 
epoch are out of place and superfluous. Dante would 
have gained nothing by taking account of such details, 
which could only be ascertained by himself or his readers 
by recourse to elaborate astronomical tables, even sup- 
posing such tables to have been then generally accessible. 
Rather, we should maintain, he counts upon—to use a 
familiar phrase—‘ astronomy without mathematics,’ i.e. a 
general and intelligent knowledge of fundamental astro- 
nomical facts and phenomena. These he employs very 
skilfully and artistically to add reality and vividness to 
his narrative, just as he uses also the familiar details of 
geography and even of local topography. 

Let us take first the arguments derived from the 
position of the moon in 1300 and 1301. One of the first 
and most obvious applications of this principle is to deter- 
mine whether, when Dante refers to the new or full moon, 
he is speaking of those phenomena as calculated by astro- 
nomical tables or by the ecclesiastical calendar. In the 
latter, with a view to the regulation of Easter, the times 
of new and full moon were determined by the use of some 
rough cycles (such as that to which our Golden Numbers 
refer), and the results varied from the truth sometimes as 
much as two or even three days. In fact, in March and 
April 1300, there was an error of two days, and in 1301 one 
of three days, between the real moon and the ecclesiastical. 
The question is a vital one for the interpretation of the 
numerous passages in which time is indicated by the 
rising or setting or general position of the moon, since 
the above error would involve a difference of nearly two 
or nearly three hours, in 1300 and 1301 respectively, in the 
moon’s position on any given day. 

Now Angélitti starts with the assumptions (1) that 
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Dante’s journey commenced not on the ecclesiastical 
Good Friday of 1301, but on the ‘ideal’ Good, Friday, i.e. 
March 25th; and (2) that his references are made to the 
astronomical, and not to the calendar, moon..,,Then, as 
the astronomical full moon occurred on March 24th and 
in the night. between March 24th and March 25th, Dante 
could say on the morning of the 26th :— 


* Gia iernotte fu la luna tonda’; 


and the other lunar references are found to give a con- 
sistent scheme when thus interpreted. He then concludes 
triumphantly that they are wholly inconsistent. in re- 
ference to the year 1300. True, if the above assumptions 
are granted. But, supposing we assume (1) that Dante’s 
journey commenced on the actual Good Friday of 1300, 
i.e. April 8th, and (2) that his references are to the calen- 
dar, and not to the astronomical, moon, it so happens that 
we have just the same data to deal with ; for.on April 9th, 
1300, the moon (calendar) had also been full ‘iernotte, and 
consequently the other references are equally intelligible. 

Next in order should come the references to. the sun. 
These we are compelled to omit, and we may the better 
do so since they do not seem to affect the actual issue as 
between 1300 and 1301.. They do, however, involve some 
very curious and interesting problems bearing upon the 
general question whether Dante’s astronomical references 
are to be interpreted as scientifically exact, or as popularly 
understood. The result of the former treatment is such 
a tangle of inconsistencies between different passages that 
the puzzled astronomer is at last obliged to admit that 
Dante seems to have ‘fallen into some confusion between 
signs and constellations.’ Rather, we should say that he 
never expects his readers to enter into such technical 
distinctions, or to deduce, by strict logic, astronomical 
inferences from occasional poetic references. Of this 
process, did space permit, we could give several illustra- 
tions. Should we not then rather derive from the hope- 
less confusion which results from such processes another 
forcible argument for understanding such passages in a 
poetical or in a popular sense ? 

Next, as to the argument derived from. the planets. 
Only three of these come into the question—Mars, Saturn, 
and Venus—for it is admitted that there is nothing to be 
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said about Jupiter and Mercury. As to Mars, the argu- 
ment of Angelitti seems to be extremely weak. As against 
1300, it is urged that though Mars would be visible at dawn 
at Easter 1300, when he rose about one and a half hours 
before the sun, yet Dante does not mention him in 
his famous description of the dawn in ‘Purg.’i. This is 
a mere ‘argumentum e silentio,’ as worthless as that 
argument generally is, or even more so than usual; for 
why must Dante needs have appended this mere astro- 
nomical fact to his splendid poetical picture? On the 
other hand, in March-April 1301 Mars was in Leo. Now, 
though Saturn is declared to have been in that position 
(‘ Par.’ xxi, 13), admittedly Dante never states this of Mars. 
Why, then, may we not now apply the ‘argumentum e 
silentio’ again as against the date 1301? Angelitti argues 
that the presence of Mars in Leo is in fact implied by the 
expression ‘suo Leon,’ when Cacciaguida says that at his 
birth Mars had returned, since the Incarnation, 580 times 
‘al suo Leon,’ But the words obviously need have no such 
meaning as that which is thus conveniently attributed to 
them. Indeed, they are generally, and much more natur- 
ally, understood to refer to the affinity between the quali- 
ties of the Lion and the attributes of the God of War. In 
any case, the argument, as bearing on the date of the year, 
is of the flimsiest description. 

Next, as to Saturn. In ‘Par.’ xxi, 14, the fact that 
Saturn was in Leo is distinctly stated. But this was 
equally the case in 1300 and 1301, Saturn, with his year of 
about twenty-nine years, taking nearly three of our years 
to traverse a single sign. Angelitti, however, lays stress on 
the phrase by which Dante describes the position of Saturn 
as being ‘sotto il petto di Leone.’ Now (he argues) ‘il 
petto di Leone’ suggests ‘ Cor Leonis ’—the name by which 
the principal star Regulus is familiarly known. It turns 
out by calculation that in 1300 Saturn was about 11° distant 
from that star, in front of it, i.e. eastwards, while in 1301 
he was only about 3° distant behind it, i.e. westwards. 
This is ingenious, no doubt; but if we are to be bound by 
such minutie at all, let it be observed that ‘ petto di Leone’ 
is not equivalent to ‘Cor Leonis.’ Now, if any one will 
look at a star map or celestial globe, he will see at once 
that when Saturn was 10° within the constellation, as he 
was in March 1300, he would be much more accurately 
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described as being ‘sotto il petto di Leone,’ than when (as 
in 1301) he had advanced to the distance of 24°. Also, 
though nearer ‘ Cor Leonis,’ he would have passed beyond 
it, and also be slightly above it, and so he would no longer 
be ‘sotto il petto di Leone,’ whether petto be translated 
‘breast’ or ‘heart.’ The argument from Saturn, there- 
fore, whatever may be its value, appears to be decidedly 
in favour of 1300 rather than 1301. The force of this ar- 
gument will be seen at once from the following diagram. 






o 
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We now come to the stronghold of Angelitti’s astro- 
nomical case, the position of the planet Venus. Everyone 
will remember the lovely picture of the cloudless dawn of 
‘orient sapphire’ at the beginning of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
which describes how Venus— 


‘Lo bel pianeta che ad amar conforta’ (i, 19)— 


was shining so brilliantly as to quench the light of the 
feeble stars of the constellation Pisces which were in her 
train. Now, in fact, about Easter 1300, Venus was not in 
the sign Pisces at all, but in Taurus, and consequently 
she was behind and not before the sun, and was, there- 
fore, an evening, and not a morning, star. But at that 
time in 1301 the conditions described by Dante were 
exactly fulfilled. If, therefore, Angelitti’s initial assump- 
tion be admitted, that all astronomical statements in the 
poem are to be treated as scientifically accurate, cadit 
questio, and there is nothing more to be said. 

It is quite true that if Dante were describing an actual 
historical event, and made such an assertion as this, it 
might then be fairly employed as a test of his accuracy 
and trustworthiness, If, for instance (as we believe 
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happened during the Crimean war), a letter ‘from our 
own correspondent’ described the effect of radiant moon- 
light on a battlefield, when the moon was proved to have 
been nearly new, the genuineness of the whole narrative 
would fall under deserved suspicion. But the case is 
different if even an historical event is professedly made 
the subject of a poetical composition. Thus, when the 
author of the well-known poem on ‘The Burial of Sir 
John Moore’ adds to the pathos of the scene by the help 
of ‘the struggling moonbeam’s misty light,’ no reason- 
able person would think the worse of him because some 
pedantic critic has objected that on the night of January 
16th, 1809, the moon was only one day old! 

But in the case of this scene in Dante, such criticism 
would be even more unreasonable, seeing that the whole 
scene is purely imaginary. For Dante never saw the 
dawn that Easter morning in Purgatory, and if he saw it 
anywhere else, there is no reason to suppose that the date 
had for him at the time such a profound significance in 
reference to his great work as to impress all its details 
upon him so minutely for years afterwards. He is surely 
but describing an ideally and typically perfect dawn, com- 
bining all the features of beauty and splendour naturally 
or poetically associated with such a scene. To say that a 
poet must verify the position of Venus at an assumed 
date before he can put ‘the bright and morning star’ into 
his picture, would surely be (to borrow an expression of 
Metastasio), ‘confondere il vero col verisimile.’ Supposing 
we had the weather reports of that period, we might fear 
that those who would impose such fetters as these on the 
poet's fancy might perhaps discover that on that Easter 
morning in 1300 the sky was overcast, while this was not 
the case in 1301! 

There is, doubtless, a degree of astronomical accuracy 
which Dante would certainly never have disregarded. If 
Venus were then a morning star, she would naturally and 
certainly be in the sign Pisces. The picture is in this way 
astronomically exact. Dante would never have made the 
mistake, or taken the poetic licence (whichever it be), 
which we find in Milton’s description of the first rising 
of the newly-created sun at the spring equinox, when, to 
grace the ideal scene, he adds :— 

‘The Pleiades before him danced, 
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These stars, being in Taurus, must have been below the 
horizon at any spring sunrise, however ideal. We feel as 
sure as Angelitti himself could be that Dante would never 
have tolerated an astronomical impossibility such as this. 

But in spite of the difference in the principles from 
which we start, we confess that we should. feel seriously 
shaken if, as Angelitti triumphantly declares, all the 
astronomical data of the poem are precisely suitable 
(‘s’ accordano a cappello’) with the conditions of 1301, 
and are totally at variance with those of 1300. The 
cumulative foree of such an argument would be very 
strong, especially if, as Angelitti calculates, the chances 
are more than 250,000 to 1 against such a series of coinci- 
dences being reached undesignedly! But we have found 
on examination, first, that the lunar references are quite as 
consistent with one year as the other, if different days be 
assumed for the commencement of the vision: next, that 
the arguments derived from Mars and Saturn come abso- 
lutely to nothing—nay, rather, as regards Saturn, we 
claim that they even point very distinctly the other way. 
There remains in fact only one astronomical difficulty (if, 
indeed, it be a difficulty at all) against 1300, and that 
single point is the position of the planet Venus. That, no 
doubt, would be crucial if we are to interpret a highly 
poetical passage with rigid scientific accuracy; but it 
loses all its force unless that assumption be granted; and, 
in any case, the cumulative force of the astronomical 
argument has entirely disappeared, since we have shown 
that Venus is the only heavenly body whose position 
would favour 1301. 

Another class of arguments must not be overlooked, 
viz., that. there seem to be several special reasons for the 
selection of the year 1300 by Dante. It was the year 
naturally and popularly associated with a new century, as 
we have lately discovered by experience, since the nine- 
teenth century public needed a good deal of educating out 
of this notion. It-was the year of the Great Jubilee, the 
Anno Santo ; and we cannot doubt that Boniface designed 
to mark thus the inauguration of a new era. It was, as 
we have seen, almost certainly the year of the ‘mezzo 
cammin’ of Dante’s own life—the year in which he passed 
the summit of the ‘arco di nostra vita.’ It was fitting 
that this should mark the turning point in his moral and 
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spiritual experience also. It was the year of his fatal 
Priorate, to which he attributed all the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of his life. Lionardi Bruni professes to have 
seen the letter in which Dante made this statement. 

In conclusion, we must again state our conviction that 
if we interpret all such passages as those which we have 
been discussing, whether historical or astronomical, in 
their plain prima facie and (if the term may be ventured 
on) ‘popular’ sense, there is really no serious difficulty 
whatever in explaining every thing throughout consis- 
tently with the assumption of the year 1300, and, we would 
also'add, with the initial date of the Good Friday of that 
year, April 8th. When Dante speaks of Good Friday and 
Easter (whatever be the year), we should naturally sup- 
pose him to mean those days as commonly observed, and 
as familiar to all Christian people. And when he refers 
to the moon and her phases, or to the equinox, &c., it is 
equally natural that he should mean these and similar 
terms as they would be ascertained by his readers from 
the calendars or manuals in general use. But if we allow 
ourselves to be entangled (as Angelitti in several places 
demands) in the scientific intricacies of Julian, sidereal, 
and tropical years—and this, too, in combination with the 
varying uses of Rome, Florence, Pisa, &c., especially in 
reference to a period of the year admittedly close to the 
critical periods of Easter and the equinox—then we can 
more or less plausidly make out of the materials almost 
anything we please, within the narrow limits of the rival 
dates under discussion. 

And when, further, we find that not only the data of 
astronomical statements and chronological computations 
may be thus variously understood and applied, but that 
even seemingly plain allusions to historical events yield 
themselves so readily to the manipulation of rival theorists, 
we feel almost inclined to take leave of the question in 
despair, with the cynical admission that ‘ there is nothing 
more deceptive than figures, except facts’! 
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vols. London: Longmans, 1885. 

3. A Memoir of H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess 
of Teck. By C. Kinloch Cooke. Two vols. London: 
John Murray, 1900. 

4. Notes from a Diary (1851 to 1891). By Rt. Hon. Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. Ten vols. London: John 
Murray, 1897-1901. 

5. Notes from my Journal. By the late Lord Ossington. 
London: John Murray, 1900. 

6. Seventy Years in Westminster. By the late Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Mowbray, Bart., M.P. Edited by his daughter. 
London and Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1901. 


‘AT dinner, no talk, no society. Afterwards Billy Some- 
thing sat down to the piano and sang.’ So runs an entry 
in the portion of Charles Greville’s journal written during 
the late reign. Many extracts to the same effect might 
be given. That, since the days of the Regency, the fashion- 
able world had gone from bad to worse, and must soon 
fall to pieces, was, with the Clerk of the Council, a common- 
place, contradicted by few of his contemporaries. Among 
these was the late Mr George Payne, whose unrecorded 
talks with Greville entertained many hearers still living. 
In their corner at the Newmarket rooms, the two friends 
exchanged more social judgments than bets. The once 
well-known pair had lived much in the same set; they com- 
bined the same sporting, political, and intellectual tastes; 
and each reflected the prejudices of the other. Both were 
finished men of the world: neither could tolerate mere 
frivolity. Each possessed an intelligence much above the 
average ; each lived long enough to lament its dissipation 
upon the turf. The social group to which Greville and 
Raikes belonged lost, after their disappearance, Mr Alfred 
Montgomery and, more recently, General Macdonnell. 
All these later men had lived with or near the magnifi- 
cent dandies who were the products of the Regency, 
and who, headed by Count Alfred D’Orsay and by Lord 
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Alvanley, prolonged their meetings at the Alfred Club 
into Victorian days. 

For the historic precursors of these combinations of 
fashion and brains, one may go back to the sixteenth 
century model of the ‘complete man, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Such at least is the social and intellectual 
pedigree which Payne and Greville alike would have 
claimed for themselves, and which possesses few surviving 
representatives to-day. The union of statesmanship and 
sportsmanship with scholarly taste and even with literary 
achievement,* of cosmopolitan experience with patriotic 
service, of study with society and pleasure, of distinction 
at Westminster with luck at Newmarket—this was the 
ideal of Greville and of Payne, and of most of their school. 
Their one notion of society was a narrow and exclusive 
organisation, chiefly composed of persons belonging to the 
great Whig revolution families, or of their hangers-on, 
The obverse of the medal bore the image of the Cabinet 
and the legislature; upon the reverse were stamped the 
symbols of the turf. Greville, and those who thought with 
him, could only conceive of these correlative systems as 
close corporations, to which no one was eligible who did 
not possess the qualifications of birth and connexion, that 
belonged to the critics themselves. For a sound state of 
society, a further requisite seemed the personal presidency 
of the reigning sovereign, or of some patrician viceroy 
who claimed that dignity by inherent right. 

Such was the state of things under which these men 
had grown up. George IV still occupied the throne when 
society began to feel the democratic pressure, whose con- 
tinuous application resulted in the Reform Act of 1832. 
The way to that middle-class victory was prepared by the 
rapid increase in national p&osperity and population. 
Taxation had greatly decreased. New and profitable 
employments had been discovered. Wage-earners had 
become wage-payers. The aristocracy of wealth had 





* As proof that these men of fashion were scholars as well as wits, 
Raikes quotes Fitzpatrick’s epigram on the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
now forgotten but worth remembering : 


‘Que dea sublimi vehitur per compita curru? 
An Juno, an Pallas, an Venus ipsa venit ? 
Si genus aspicias, Juno est; si dicta, Minerva ; 
Si spectas oculos, Mater Amoris erit.’ 
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made itself a social power. That very decadence of the 
fashionable system, resented by Greville, as if specially 
reserved for his own manhood, had, in fact, begun during | 
his infancy. Before the days of railway kings another 
society diarist, Thomas Raikes, had discovered that the 
polite world was going to the dogs, that even debauchery 
had lost its former polish, that the grand manner no 
longer veneered vice, that the ren who were once fas- 
tidious were now only indifferent, that in the place of 
the women, ‘grand, stately, with ‘thorough-bred heads 
and long curls,’ the social queens or princesses were 
ladies whose jaunty manner aid devil-may-care look 
suggested in equal parts the Parisian actress and the 
London anonyma. 

Yet, even during the period covered by this description, 
the social structure remained exclusively aristocratic, and 
its control strictly monarchical. The social life of George IV 
may have been as lax as that of Charles II; the social in- 
fluence of the Crown was never greater or more widely 
penetrating. The favour of George III had established 
the position of Pitt as the patriot statesman. To the 
Ag recognition of George IV ‘Beau’ Brummell owed his 
Hi. fashionable dictatorship over his set and age. Another 
Bi of the Regent’s social deputies, Lord Barrymore,* chanced 
ls to appear hat in hand before his patron. The head-gear 














i was placed first on a chair, then beneath its owner’s arm, 
i with an air that entranced the first gentleman in Europe. 
Fi Immediately went forth the decree that all courtiers as- 
a pirant should perfect themselves in this use of their head- 
covering. Hence, in due course, followed the crush, or 
opera hat, perfected by the master-mind of Gibus. Other 
instances of the Crown’s social prerogative are on record. 
Between 1820 and 1825 tails grew shorter and the frock 
coat came in, solely on the example of Carlton House. 
George TV liked French cookery ; his chef’s genius proved 
the foundation of Wattier's Club; a little later followed 








ie * Of this Barrymore family, all the members were notorious in the 
te fashionable or fast life of London at the beginning of the nineteenth 
sy century. The three brothers and their sister got the nicknames of Hell- 


gate, Cripplegate, Newgate, and Billingsgate, while their college tutor came 
to be known as Profligate. The Earl of Barrymore, the Regent’s favourite, 
owned a house at Henley-on-Thames, where the dissipations of Wilkes at 
Medmenham Abbey were reproduced under royal patronage. 
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the reign of Francatelli* at Crockford’s. Of this epoch 
and.of this royal patronage, the dish known as supréme 
de volaille is the culinary monument. Many details as to 
the social arrangements of the time are equally signifi- 
eant of its aristocratic and monarchical ordering. The 
shrewd Scotsman, Almack, had opened his Assembly- 
rooms in King Street, St James's, in February, 1765. About 
the same time the opera, first naturalised in England at 
the close of the seventeenth century by Sir William 
Davenant, greatly grew in favour. Almack’s could not, 
in the earlier days, be entered without the voucher of a 
patroness—Lady Jersey, or someone of the same quality. 
Covent Garden, or the house at the bottom of the Hay- 
market, long known as the Queen’s Theatre, was closed 
on subscription nights to all not equipped with the same 
credential, Hard by, however, in Pall Mall and St James's, 
appeared the heralds of the democratic advance. The old 
subseription clubs had grown out of coffee-houses; their 
proprietors paid themselves from the revenues of the 
hazard table. About 1820 a new period in clubland 
opened. Pall Mall and St James's overflowed with half- 
pay officers home from the Napoleonic wars. The United 
Service Club was established in 1819; other institutions 
of the same kind followed. In its proprietary stage, as a 
development from a coffee-house germ, the club had been 
considered a haunt of costly profligacy. It now began 
to be looked upon as a co-operative home for thrifty 
gentlemen. 

Elsewhere than in the region of these joint-stock 
earavanserais, London found itself on the eve of a great 
social change, whose signs were visible in certain novel- 
ties of street traffic. On an August day towards the close 
of the Georgian period the diarist Crabb Robinson, when 
visiting Paris, had seen a thing called an omnibus, By 
Christmas he prophesies these vehicles will have appeared 
in London. A movement in that direction had, indeed, 
already begun. In 1815 the public conveyances of our 
metropolis were represented by six hundred hackney- 
coaches. Within another generation the coaches had in- 
creased to thirteen hundred. In addition to these, two 





* Francatelli, born 1805, lived till 1876, After leaving Crockford’s he 
was at the St James’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 
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hundred cabriolets were plying for hire. Then came the 
fulfilment of Robinson’s prediction. Shillibeer’s omni- 
buses, drawn by three horses, carried twenty inside fares 
and nine outside. Competition speedily brought down 
prices; first, new cabriolet companies charged one-third 
less than the hackneys; then followed other omnibus 
companies ; hansom cabs began to ply three years before 
the late Queen’s accession, and soon became popular. 
Other locomotive conveniences came in. So early as 
1800 Benjamin Outram had introduced an improvement 
in the rails along which, in the north of England, heavily 
laden vehicles then ran. The next year the Outram in- 
vention showed itself in the first metropolitan tramroad 
from Croydon to Wandsworth. 

The comfortable or opulent suburban life of London 
was now beginning. During the later years of George III 
and those of his immediate successors, the population of 
the capital increased from an average of twenty-two per 
acre to fifty-one per acre. Directly the City ceased to 
be the living-place of its business population, the fine 
gentlemen and ladies, to whom London meant only the 
St James's district or Mayfair, began to complain that the 
‘cits, whose homes were now in Bayswater or Chelsea, 
invaded their favourite thoroughfare, Bond Street. The 
Whig friends of the people, once the Prince’s favourite 
companions, showed themselves strong conservatives in a 
topographical sense. They could not be induced to ex- 
change their Bond Street haunt for the Quadrant, which 
bore their patron’s name. They had already protested 
vainly against the substitution of iron railings for the 
solid wall that formerly encircled Hyde Park. The King 
himself risked disfavour with his satellites by encouraging 
metropolitan improvements of a generally attractive kind. 
The parks were laid out anew. North and west of the 
Marble Arch were built rows of dwelling-houses, furnished 
with all modern improvements. These abodes at once 
became in great demand with the professional and com- 
mercial classes, which henceforward gradually associated 
with the political families. Directly the newcomers 
promenaded Bond Street, the fine gentlemen and ladies 
of the old Whig régime protested that London was be- 
coming uninhabitable for people of good condition. 

Thus spoke the earlier prophets of social disintegration. 
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The Reform Act, ‘ by opening the floodgates of revolution, 
was to sweep away all social landmarks, and destroy 
the monarchy as it had already stultified the House of 
Lords.’ By its close association with the territorial 
interest the House of Commons had always been dis- 
tinguished from the representative assemblies of the 
Continent,and was regarded.as the great safeguard against 
democratic and destructive legislation. This connection 
was threatened, or, as some thought, destroyed, by the 
ten pound suffrage. The Bill abolished the nomination 
boroughs, the strongholds of Whig aristocracy, and gave 
three-fifths of the House of Commons to more or less 
independent cities. Only a few sanguine persons believed 
that the Chandos clause, giving a vote to tenant farmers, 
could preserve the constitutional balance between the 
aristocratic and the democratic forces. The Lord Carnar- 
von of those days, a Whig, left out of the Grey Cabinet, 
had delighted society by describing the measure as the 
plan of one who must either have a fool’s head on his 
shoulders or a traitor’s heart in his bosom. 

The Bill—‘ the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill ’—. 
became law. The Crown and the Church continued to 
exist. The personnel of Parliament underwent no sudden 
transformation. For a doomed polity, on the brink of a 
voleano, society displayed considerable equanimity ; it con- 
tinued to dance, dine, and play. Continental spectators, 
who knew and saw more of the game than the players 
themselves, shrewdly remarked that society in England 
was not suffering from the Reform Bill at home, but from 
an unusually severe attack of the old British malady the 
spleen. Independent testimony to that view is incidentally 
furnished by Lord Malmesbury in his ‘Memoirs of an Ex- 
Minister.’ The fine and fashionable people of those days 
seem to have been attacked by revolution on the nerves. 
Thackeray satirised the complaint when he contrasted the 
late duke entering London in a chariot and four, by the 
Great North Road, with his successor sneaking into a 
hansom cab at Euston Square terminus. Lord Malmes- 
bury puts the same truth more prosaically when he laments 
the contempt of appearances displayed by certain Hamp- 
shire nobles who actually, within a few years of the battle 
of Waterloo, drove into the town of Christchurch in a pair- 
horsed barouche instead of in a carriage and four with 

Vol. 194.—No. 387. N 
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outriders. Worse still, when Lord Malmesbury and his 
brother went to Eton in 1821, they were the only two boys, 
except the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord John Scott, and the 
Duke of Wellington’s sons, who brought with them a 
private tutor. 

The Reform Act was followed by the appearance at 
Westminster of a new type of member, such as Joseph . 
Hume, the Radical ; but the personnel of the Lower House 
was not at first generally affected by the change. Till the 
era of railway enterprise and speculation set in, the ele- 
ment that chiefly gave colour and character to the popular 
chamber differed little from that which dominates the 
Upper House to-day. Nor was the polite world in England 
visited by any French scares more recent than those of 
the eighteenth century terror. The orderly manner in 
which the Revolution of July had been accomplished had 
exercised a reassuring influence in England; it did much 
towards reconciling the middle classes to the political 
prospect opened by the Act of 1832. Society, however, or 
at least that section of it that to men like Greville and 
Raikes meant only a little less than the entire universe, 
would not let itself be so easily exorcised of itsterrors. It 
did not really know the nature and origin of its alarm. 
Its apprehensions, as a matter of fact, were scarcely due 
to political causes at all, and perhaps on that account they 
were the less easy to allay. 

The Jeremiahs of the hour found their inspiration in 
the social as easily as in the political atmosphere. Between 
1832 and 1837 the earliest revival of the medieval influenza 
afflicted the West-End. Wealthy invalids, real and ima- 
ginary, migrating to the pleasure-haunts of France and 
Italy, spoke of themselves as political fugitives from a 
Radical-ridden country rather than from a foggy climate, 
in which gloomy weather and social miscarriages had 
eclipsed the gaiety of successive seasons. The vulgarisa- 
tion of Almack’s, both club and rooms, may have been, in 
part at least, as the Duke of Wellington himself hinted to 
Lady Jersey, the phantom of a dyspeptic imagination ; 
but it was a source of loud and frequent complaint in 
fashionable company. Almack’s Club occupied in Pall 
Mall the site of the present Marlborough Club. It was the 
scene of Charles Fox's chief losings at the faro table. In 
one of its ante-rooms, thence called the Jerusalem chamber, 
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waited the Hebrew money-lenders who advanced the 
money to cover the night's losses. The modish and at first 
rigidly select casino in King Street hard by, belonging to 
the same proprietor, had been started about the same time 
(1765). The club has disappeared ; the rooms have under- 
gone a typical change. 
. . The vicissitudes of Almack’s Rooms are a sort of 
parable of those experienced by their fashionable fre- 
quenters. To talk as if each new season must assuredly 
be the last, was the fashionable cant of the period. Fifty 
years ago Thomas Raikes was dead, and Greville and 
Lord Malmesbury had passed from young men of pleasure 
and ton into old-world veterans. As little in their age as 
in their youth did there exist serious reason for antici- 
pating those destructive transformations which in all 
epochs, since polite life began to be a complex organisa- 
tion, have affrighted the imaginations of our social Cas- 
sandras. Eventually the select Almack’s passed into the 
universal Willis’s Rooms. The place once monopolised by 
a single interest or class has become the mirror and the 
meeting-ground of all interests and coteries. The change, 
of which a single building is thus the monument, has been 
reflected in the experience of the whole fashionable world. 
There has been no revolution, but continuous develop- 
ment. Without being altogether dismembered into 
Greville’s ‘ gangs,’ society has experienced a disintegra- 
tion into sets, the members of which, as Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff's last volumes remind us, are united amongst 
themselves by the ties of common interest for the most 
part not political. At the time when Greville and Raikes 
began their journals, those social changes had already set 
in, which, continued to the present day, have invested the 
polite world with an appearance and with interests very 
different from those our ancestors knew. The germs of 
those new and higher subjects of thought and pursuit 
that, within the last few years, have become new prin- 
ciples of social organisation, were struggling into exist- 
ence during the half century between 1789 and 1840. 
During this period fine or fashionable society began to be 
stirred by influences more permanently quickening and 
elevating than those of politics. About Holland House, 
as a social and intellectual centre, Macaulay's famous 


account admits of no addition. From the end of the 
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eighteenth till the middle of the nineteenth century Lady 
Holland’s drawing-room welcomed every Englishman 
notable in any department of action and of thought, as 
well as, at one time or another, every foreigner of dis- 
tinction who visited these shores. The Kensington host 
and hostess, it must also be remembered, though the best 
known, were far from being the only indefatigable members 
of their class. Long before even Lady Blessington and 
Count d’Orsay occupied Gore House, their receptions in 
Seamore Place had been burlesqued by Dickens. London 
is now so exultantly conscious of its latter-day cosmo- 
politanism as to forget or ignore that, some threescore 
and ten years ago, its most modern hospitalities were 
being foreshadowed by international dinner-parties and 
drawing-rooms. Baron Nieumann, the secretary to the 
Austrian Legation in London, had married a daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort. Before his removal to Florence, his 
London house was ever open to well-introduced guests of 
all nationalities and tongues ; it was popularly known as 
the Tower of Babel, and deserves historically to be re- 
membered as the first well-defined centre of that cosmo- 
politan London, which is too often spoken of as the 
exclusive invention of later Victorian years. Before the 
epoch of the Nieumann hospitalities attention to foreign 
politics had practically been confined to professional 
experts and students; continental affairs now successfully 
competed with Whig and Tory partisanship as an interest 
for fashionable society at large. 

Nor did the literary and miscellaneous causeries of 
Gore and Holland House, or the details of statesmanship 
beyond the four seas, discussed in the Nieumann drawing- 
room, constitute the only signs that the mind of polite 
London languished for something more full and free than 
the political atmosphere which it had hitherto exclusively 
inhaled. The D’Orsay-Blessington period was also that 
of literary annuals, then generally called albums or keep- 
sakes. Lady Blessington, herself an editress of such a 
miscellany (1835), had introduced to polite readers Benja- 
min Disraeli, then chiefly known as a rather second-rate 
dandy. His contribution to the Keepsake, entitled the 
‘Carrier Pigeon,’ includes among its characters a Lothair. 
Some touches in this sketch, seen by the light of a subse- 
quent performance, seem fairly prophetic of the epony- 
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mous hero of the novel which the late Mr Froude described 
as incomparably Disraeli’s best. The same collection con- 
tains also some verses by the future Conservative leader 
on the portrait of the then Lady Mahon, afterwards 
Countess of Stanhope. These lines were so much admired 
that at the time their author was pointed to, not as a 
coming statesman, but as a possible Byron. 

In Sir Charles Murray, who died not long ago, there 
passed away the last survivor of the guests at the break- 
fast parties of Samuel Rogers, in the Park Place room, 
whose view across the Green Park has been so often 
described. Science had become not less of a social interest 
than letters. The modish periodicals, caricatured by 
Thackeray in ‘Pendennis, had popularised the pen in 
hands that usually held only the fan or the cigar. These 
magazines have been much laughed at; they are, however, 
not without historic importance; they may even be re- 
garded as the precursors of those more solemn periodicals 
of the present day whose contributors, for the most part 
persons of high rank or position, compete with each other 
in signed contributions, printed in the order of the social 
precedence belonging to their writers. Physical enquiry, 
since the days of Charles II, had ranked high among 
studies not unbecoming a gentleman or a prince. Of the 
growing acceptance throughout all circles of polished 
society which scientific studies since then have found, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff tells us much that is new, true, 
and permanently valuable. 

In this way, at a period now practically forgotten, 
grew up those new interests which in the present day 
have largely superseded politics as an organising principle 
of refined life. Society was being educated out of con- 
ventional politics into more intellectual tastes by the 
instructive and stimulating examples of men, not born 
into great position, who, by brilliancy of talent and 
width of knowledge, had obtained an ascendency, com- 
parable with that of Samuel Johnson in an earlier age, 
over the most exclusive sets in the West-End world. 
Wits and talkers, so attractive in their different ways as 
Thomas Moore and Lord Macaulay, permeated other circles 
than those in which they themselves moved. The late 
Lord Houghton, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Froude have 
perpetuated the breakfast-party as a social rite to our 
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own time. Some two or three generations ago it was an 
intellectual discipline whose influence made itself felt far 
beyond the limits of the guests themselves. Other 
agencies of the period had an educational value even 
more noticeable and immediate. The British Association 
held its first meeting at York in 1831. Its two chief 
organisers, Sir David Brewster and Sir Roderick Murchison, 
agreed in thinking that Faraday’s lectures at the Royal 
Institution and Carlyle’s discourses at Willis’s Rooms 
played an essential part in preparing the popular mind to 
appreciate the new movement. 

The foregoing retrospect may suffice to show the 
gradual development, in the polite life of England, of 
new interests, resented and denounced by exclusive and 
reactionary critics such as we have now glanced at, for 
no other reason than that they were more popular and 
more accessible than the political or sporting pursuits, 
regarded by Greville and his friends as alone deserving to 
regulate or to colour social intercourse. The real truth 
of the matter has never been put better than in the state- 
ments and sketches contained in Lord Beaconsfield’s last 
novel, ‘Endymion.’ ‘ At this time London was a very dull 
city, instead of being, as it is now, a very amusing one. 
The predictions of impending doom proceeded chiefly 
from Whig pessimists. The tone adopted by the chief 
newspapers of the day, even by the sanguine ‘ Times,’ 
became increasingly gloomy. Authority of all sorts 
was menaced. The aristocracy were threatened. The 
Crown had become a mere cipher. A few days after 
this fulmination from Printing House Square, Raikes is 
walking round the Royal Exchange; he notices that in 
the enceinte, to be adorned with statues of all our kings, 
only two niches remain vacant; one is destined for 
William IV, another, the sole remaining vacancy, for 
King William’s successor. Some people, characteristically 
comments the diarist, might think this ominous. In the 
once familiar doggerel of some mock-heroic lines it might 
have been said indeed— 


‘The air is full of omens. Scarce had I set 
My foot outside the threshold ere I met 
A dog. He barked; full well that bark I knew. 
I met another dog, and he barked too.’ 
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The very creator of modern Conservatism was quoted 
in support of the socio-political grumblers of the hour. 
Had not Sir Robert Peel recently expressed his respect 
for the aristocracy of birth and of intellect, and withheld 
it from the aristocracy of wealth? Had not Mr Raikes 
himself at White’s Club recently met Sir C. Manners Sutton, 
one of Mr Denison’s predecessors in the chair, and heard 
from him what appeared a confirmation of Peel’s opinion 
on the vulgarisation of St Stephen’s?* As for the House 
of Commons, only give it rope, it would destroy itself ; and 
the country, accustomed to the rule of statesmen belonging 
to county families, would revolt against the despotism of 
political parvenus. Peel’s antithesis of the power conferred 
by wealth to that conferred by birth or brains, obviously a 
cross-division and not worth repeating, reflected the social 
prejudices of the moment. It was on the lips of Belgravia 
and Mayfair. Plutocracy, or, as some called it, shopocracy, 
was now found to have fatally tainted the organisation of 
the polite world; the welcome accorded to industrial mil- 
lionaires, with their wives and daughters, would leave no 
place in fashionable London for the wives and daughters 
of country gentlemen or even of the smaller nobility. 

Till the crash of his quickly-made fortunes within two 
years of the Queen’s accession, the York linen-draper’s son 
(notorious as the ‘railway king’), Hudson, lived at Albert 
Gate in the house which is to-day the French Embassy. 
Here were held the first of those extravagant hospitalities 
which inspired the old acres with so great a dread, real or 
affected, for the new wealth. In the morning Mrs Hud- 
son horrified ladies of older position and of more subdued 
tastes by driving through Hyde Park in a carriage so 
loudly painted that its colours were said to drown the 
rumble of its heavy wheels; in the evening she held re- 
ceptions which the Duke of Wellington and more than 
one of the royal princes condescended to attend. Long 
before this, however, wealth had taken its place in the 
first rank of social forces. The financial predominance of 





* «The Speaker said to me at White’s this morning, ‘‘It is the fashion to 
compliment me on my knowledge of the forms of the House and the rules in 
debates, but all my past experience in Parliament is positively good for 
nothing ; the business in the House is carried on so differently from the 
former system that I am, in fact, as great a novice as any of them,”’— 
Raikes’s ‘ Journal’ (2nd March, 1833), vol. i, p. 100. 
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the Rothschilds throughout Europe began with the nine- 
teenth century; their social sovereignty dates from the 
opening of the Victorian age; their compatriots, the 
Goldschmidts, had won recognition from the court of 
George III, who, when at Windsor, often visited the head 
of the family at his country house between Sheen and 
Richmond. Paris society opened its arms to prosperous 
and intelligent Hebrews rather earlier than did that of 
London. In 1839 la haute finance and la haute politique 
met almost nightly beneath the roof of the French repre- 
sentatives of the Rothschild dynasty. Then it was that 
Lord Malmesbury, on a visit to some of the vieille noblesse 
of the Faubourg St Germain, was surprised to meet, 
among the dinner-guests of the Semitic capitalists, 
families of, ambassadorial rank like the Apponyis or 
Sebastianis, as well as Whig noblemen not less exclusive 
than Lord Granville himself. This social fusion between 
the two powers of wealth and rank is only one among 
many instances, which show that the social evils com- 
plained of by latter-day Jeremiahs were already firmly 
rooted in the polite world in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Whether, therefore, in respect to the decreasingly ex- 
clusive tastes and occupations of society, or its more re- 
presentative composition, Greville’s charge of decadence 
might have been made, with not less good reason, a 
generation before or a generation after the Whig enlarge- 
ment of the electoral body. The conventional complaint, 
in one form or another, had indeed been a commonplace in 
reactionary clubs and drawing-rooms from the beginning 
of the Hanoverian epoch. Smollett in ‘ Roderick Random’ 
had something to say incidentally on the subject, though 
not so much as his rival Fielding. Squire Western, when 
roundly cursing the Hanover rats, with all their social 
and political environment, had in fact anticipated the 
more refined but scarcely less extravagant generalisations 
and predictions of the later social and political croakers. 
In other words, the social and political circumstances of 
the time, expressed in the growing ascendency of a 
wealthy middle class, which rendered such a change in- 
evitable, were absurdly thought to prelude a dispensation 
of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ in which no place 
would be left for the life of drawing-rooms and clubs. 
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The narrow and sectarian basis, on which the organisa- 
tion of fashion had formerly rested, was directly opposed 
to the varied life and the growing activity of fresh 
elements and new interests which, on the eve of the 
Victorian era, were to animate social intercourse. 

The journals of Speaker Denison and Sir John Mow- 
bray, and the numerous volumes of Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff's diaries, cover much the same period. Each of these 
records was written under conditions nearly identical 
with those prevailing to-day, long after the social débdcle, 
which seemed to their predecessors inevitable, was over- 
due. Within the period, therefore, occupied by these later 
writers, ought, if anywhere, to be found something like 
the fulfilment of the dismal vaticinations formulated by 
the earlier seers. John Evelyn Denison belonged pre- 
eminently to the social order doomed to extinction by 
the legislation which changed our parliamentary system 
from a name toa reality. During many generations his 
ancestors had been the ‘men of metal and acres’ whose 
support was forfeited by Sir Robert Peel when he declared 
against the Corn Laws. After the usual training at Eton 
and Oxford, Mr Denison became, by his father’s death, 
the head of an old family and the master of a large estate 
—Ossington in Nottinghamshire. To the business and 
associations of quarter sessions not less than to the dis- 
cipline of school and college, Mr Denison used to declare 
himself indebted for the tact, impartiality, and discrimi- 
nation displayed by him in the chair at St Stephen’s. 
He had sat in the unreformed Parliament for Newcastle- 
under-Lyne and for Hastings; his knowledge of official 
life, as Junior Lord of the Admiralty, began under Can- 
ning. By birth a Whig, he connected himself by marriage 
with a great Whig revolution family. Here then was a 
man whose ancestral influences and later relationships 
would have predisposed him to sympathise with the 
social ideas of the patrician Greville, of the ennobled Fitz- 
Harris, and of the fastidiously dandified Raikes. Their 
prejudices, social and political, would naturally have been 
his. His experience might therefore have been expected 
to verify the apprehensions which the scared imagination 
of his elders had conjured up. 

Lord Ossington’s journal is not a volume of miscel- 
laneous reminiscences; it is rather a critical review of 
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leading incidents in the official life of the House from 1857 
to 1872. It therefore comes within the scope of his work 
to notice any deviations on the part of members from 
strict parliamentary rules. Reference has been already 
made to the depressing forecast for which Raikes had 
found (1833) justification in Speaker Sutton’s words about 
the reformed House. By 1857 the successful capitalists 
and well-to-do traders who, a score of years earlier, had 
entered St Stephen's, seem to have been thoroughly 
trained to good manners. It is at least significant that 
the only approach to irregularity recorded in the Denison 
diary was committed by a Tory representative of the 
territorial interest, whose family had sat in the House 
for four generations, and who was himself a pattern of 
parliamentary propriety. Mr J. Stuart Wortley, on 
March 17, 1859, rose to make a personal complaint of 
having been ill-reported in a newspaper. In the first 
place Mr Wortley did not make it clear that he would 
conclude with a motion related, as that for the adjourn- 
ment was not, with the subject-matter of his remarks; 
secondly, the House did not, and does not even now, 
recognise the reports of its debates; so ‘ the incorrectness 
of that particular version could not come within its 
cognisance. The Commons, therefore, agreed with their 
president in considering the whole proceeding irregular. 
The widow of Mr Stuart Wortley has not long since 
died. During her married life she held, in the Carlton 
Terrace quarter, a political salon, which at the time was 
very successful, and the retrospect of which to-day is 
full of interest. It is in Mrs Stuart Wortley’s drawing- 
room that the opening scene of ‘Endymion’ is laid. On 
December 3rd, 1852, Mr Disraeli, as Lord Derby's Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, brought in his budget. Mr Gladstone 
spoke a week later. The budget was defeated by 305 to 
286. The victorious orator concluded just in time to keep 
a dinner engagement near Pall Mall. That evening, in 
Mrs Stuart Wortley’s drawing-room, the tale of the great 
duel at St Stephen’s between the two champions was 
told, and the composition of the coming Aberdeen Coali- 
tion Ministry was discussed. According to one account, 
that favoured by Abraham Hayward, it was also as Mrs 
Stuart Wortley’s guests that Gladstone and Disraeli met 
socially for the last time; but the late Lord Granville in- 
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elined to place the scene of that incident at Lady Derby’s 
in St James’s Square. 

To pass to the social life of the two great parties; the 
Liberals are generally supposed to have succeeded better 
in the drawing-rooms, the Conservatives in the clubs. 
That view is not entirely supported by all the facts. The 
Lady Jersey presented as the Zenobia of ‘Endymion’ first 
appears in the drawing-room which the novelist has 
sketched from his memory of Mrs Stuart Wortley’s parties. 
In the period so depicted, Lady Jersey’s house in Berkeley 
Square was the one social agency on the Tory side which 
counterbalanced the social attractions of Cambridge House 
and Lansdowne House. Sir Robert Peel and those about 
him dwelt rather bitterly on the check given to the Con- 
servative reaction during the thirties by the lack of proper 
social machinery. Clubs in Pall Mall seemed more of a 
party want than housesin Mayfair. White's had originally 
been identified with the Tory connexion ; gradually it lost 
all political colour. On the other hand, Brookes’s con- 
tinued to be, as in name it is to this day, exclusively a 
place of Whig reunion. Raikes was invited, in 1832, to 
assist at the new Tory institution, for which Lord Kens- 
ington’s house in Carlton Gardens had been taken; the 
diarist forgot to say that the Carlton Club immediately 
grew out of the efforts of the Conservative Whip, still 
best remembered as ‘Billy’ Holmes, who was compli- 
mented by his political chiefs on the happy thought, The 
Junior Carlton originated in much the same way. Mr 
Markham Spofforth, then the election manager of the 
party, was beset by applications from his provincial 
agents to promote their candidature at the Carlton or the 
Conservative. That proved impracticable. Mr Spofforth 
therefore suggested to his leader, Mr Disraeli, a supple- 
mentary institution. Lord Derby, then the Tory leader, 
at first demurred, but ultimately signified his approval, 
‘provided the curtain did not rise till the stage was full.’ 
At first the result seemed disappointing; but soon the 
applications were counted by thousands, and prosperity 
increased till the present dimensions and influence of the 
Junior Carlton Club were finally attained. 

Within the last generation, however, the whole socio- 
political situation has changed. The Liberal des¢endants 
of the old Whigs have been left without any place of 
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social rallying, such as Cambridge House used to be in 
Palmerstonian days. Nor are the Conservatives much 
better off in this respect. In 1886 the late Lady Salisbury, 
as wife of the Conservative leader of the Lords, did indeed 
recommence in Arlington Street those duties of enter- 
taining which have, in the past, been pronounced indis- 
pensable to the cohesive life of a great political connexion. 
The work could not have been better done. But it was 
not their political character which formed the chief attrac- 
tion of the Arlington House drawing-rooms: the variety 
of the guests gave special interest to their meetings. The 
divisional chiefs, as well as ‘the average M.P. and his 
wife, were, indeed, generally there; but Lady Salisbury 
judiciously blended political ingredients with others having 
no connexion with either House of Parliament. One other 
illustration of the old order survived till quite recent times. 
Not till Mr Milner-Gibson’s death in 1884 were the mis- 
cellaneous gatherings at the corner house in Brooke Street, 
so well remembered by many still living, altogether dis- 
continued ; while, down to the time of the host's defeat 
at Ashton (1868), the Milner-Gibson hospitalities sensibly 
helped to organise and even popularise the new Liberal- 
ism. They bore, however, a greater resemblance to the 
Gore House parties of Lady Blessington and Count d’Orsay 
than to the earlier and more orthodox gatherings at 
Holland or Lansdowne House; and they were chiefly 
remarkable for the social intercourse, first regularly pro- 
moted by them, between representatives of letters, art, 
and journalism, and the rank and file of the parliamentary 
army on both sides. But, at the outset of the twentieth 
century, political parties are practically a thing of the 
past. The dining-table and the drawing-room have ceased 
to be a principal agency for preventing the people’s repre- 
sentatives from straying into the wrong lobby. So far 
Greville’s anticipation is justified by the event. To this 
extent society is replaced by gangs. 

Hence the want, in Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's last 
volumes, of political anecdote and those vivid sketches of 
political persons in which the earlier volumes abounded. 
Even about India the author writes less as an ex-governor 
of a province than as a scientific collector, who is also a 
seasoned man of the world, on the look-out for ‘specimens.’ 
The wise saws, the modern instances, the aphorisms and 
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the epigrams now recorded in the table-talk of the ‘Break- 
fast Club,’ are, for the most part, of any interest rather 
than the parliamentary or political. Physical research in 
all its branches, the latest developments of literary in- 
genuity, the forcing-houses at Kew, the discoveries of 
the chemist’s laboratory, the triumphs of the geologist’s 
hammer—such are the matters which now inspire this 
experienced servant of the state with many of his happiest 
anecdotes or his most entertaining memories. 

Another change, no less remarkable, is to be found in 
the growing cosmopolitanism of English and especially of 
London society. The fall of the French Empire on the 
field of Sedan a generation ago was followed by conse- 
quences to the whole framework, foundation, and life of 
the fashionable world in England more momentous and 
enduring than any that can be justly ascribed to successive 
enlargements of the parliamentary franchise. For more 
than a hundred years, whether under kings or emperors, 
France had given the law of fashion to Europe; Paris had 
been the smart capital of two worlds, the old and the 
new. The souls of good Americans had been popularly 
said to fly to the city on the Seine. As an Anglo-Saxon 
humorist put it, the Lutetia of the ancients had become 
the letitia of the moderns. That dispensation came to 
an end when the Third Republic of Adolphe Thiers rose 
from the ruins of the Second Empire. The effect of this 
transformation upon the modish subjects of the Stars and 
Stripes was illustrated by the late Laurence Oliphant in 
his ‘ Altiora Peto.’ Pall Mall, Bond Street, Piccadilly, and 
Hyde Park became more than the boulevards and the 
Bois had ever been. Orontes did not more fully empty 
itself into Juvenal’s Tiber than the Mississippi and other 
foreign waters now flowed into the Thames. The smart 
American colony became a social force of the first magni- 
tude. The British capital, from being the most insular, 
grew to be the most cosmopolitan in the world. Society 
in the past had resembled a family party: it now began 
to look like a table d’héte of the most expensive kind. 

The change has been accompanied by, if it has not 
actually caused, a decrease in the number of country 
gentlemen, with seats at St Stephen’s, who bring up their 
families for the season. The single item of flowers for 
dinner-table decoration amounts, in a summer season, to a 
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sum that, in these days of electoral economy, would go 
some way towards defraying the cost of a coatested 
election. _A fashionable shooting-party in an English 
manor-house cannot be entertained, even for a week's 
end, except at an outlay which, to our grandparents, 
would have seemed excessive for a whole month. The 
biographer of Jack Mytton, Mr C. J. Apperley, best 
known by his pen-name of Nimrod and his sketches of 
the turf, the road, and the chase, lamented the growing 
expensiveness of Melton Mowbray and the Shires, even in 
his day. Since then the cost of a Leicester season has 
increased by forty per cent. on every article of outlay. 

If excessive expenditure is a blot on the society of the 
day, the growth of philanthropy may be regarded as some 
set-off. Never was so much interest taken in works of 
charity ; never was so much money and time expended 
on benevolence. A more serious view, it may be hoped, 
is being taken of the responsibilities of wealth. If that 
result be chiefly due to the genius of the nation, credit 
must also be given to the influence of the Crown. The 
wife of William III was the first English queen who set 
to those about hera stimulating example of philanthropic 
interest in the welfare of the industrious poor outside the 
palace gates. The wise and worthy tradition was per- 
petuated by George III and his consort, as well as by 
William IV and Queen Adelaide. In our times it has 
been illustrated, not only by the late sovereign, justly de- 
scribed as the greatest personal force for good that her 
kingdom possessed, but by all her kin, and by many coming 
within the sphere of their influence. Here it will be grate- 
fully admitted that the spirit of the Prince Consort still 
posthumously animates the classes which we have been 
considering. If our time has witnessed an unwelcome 
development, in one sort or another, of social vulgarity, 
if real intellectual culture fall lamentably short of its 
fashionable affectations, the steadily increasing growth. 
of serious interests is a novelty, not indeed of kind but of 
degree, that may reconcile the pessimist to much of an 
opposite kind. In this respect the late Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, Duchess of Teck, as her lately published bio- 
graphy amply records, represented, and in her daily life 
_ encouraged, the best and the most characteristic tendencies 
of her time. Nearly half a century ago the encourage: 
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ment and initiative of the Prince Consort resulted in Miss 
Nightingale’s mission to the sick and wounded on Crimean 
battlefields. A gathering of trained nurses in the grounds 
of Marlborough House is to-day a periodical event. The 
spiritual power of the Papacy, it was foretold, would be 
increased by the abolition of its temporal authority. In 
England, the constitutional reduction of the royal prero- 
gative within existing limits has been compensated by a 
great expansion, commensurate with the expansion of 
‘society,’ of its social influence and its capacity for leading 
in every good and useful social work. We may confidently 
express the respectful hope that the new reign will witness 
the continuance and the extension of these admirable 
traditions. 

In the forties of the last century, Lord Malmesbury, 
visiting the Duke of Northumberland’s castle, was im- 
pressed by the graceful and stately precision with which 
the ladies seated themselves on a row of chairs. The next 
time he was at Alnwick this drawing-room manceuvre 
was omitted. To Lord Malmesbury the omission appeared 
to be, of course, the result of the Reform Bill and a 
prognostic of republicanism. As a fact, in regard to 


manners, aspirations, tastes, habits, and prejudices of all 
kinds, there has always been, what is still going on, a 
levelling-up movement, which permeates the new wealth 
with the ideas and sympathies of the old acres, and which 
may justify any potential Greville, Malmesbury, or Raikes 
in dismissing those social misgivings that have alarmed 
the croakers of both sexes and of every age. 
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Art. IX.—THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


1. Oliver Cromwell. By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
London : Macmillan, 1900. 

2. History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Vol. ITI (1654-1656). London ; 
Longmans, 1901. 

3. Oliver Cromwell. By S. R. Gardiner. Revised Edition. 
London: Longmans, 1901. 

4. Oliver Cromwell and the rule of the Puritans in England. 
By Charles Firth. New York and London: Putnam, 
1900. 

5. The Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1644-1658. Edited by 
Charles L. Stainer. London: Frowde, 1901. 

6. A History of the English Church, 1640-1660. By 
William A.Shaw. Twovols. London: Longmans, 1900, 


THE problem of Oliver Cromwell's character, as a man, a 
soldier,a politician, a religious leader,and a ruler, continues 
to interest not only students of history, but all English- 
speaking people. After two centuries of execration, during 
which his kinsmen changed their name as one of infamy, 
he has taken his place as one of the greatest Englishmen. 
His statue has been set up at Westminster between the 
Hall where he condemned his king to death, the Houses 
of Parliament which he flouted and insulted, and the 
Church which he stripped of its ornaments and deprived 
of its historic dignity. It is an ill-omened site, reminding 
the beholder of his most questionable actions. But, though 
thus placed among the highest, he still stands before us 
in doubtful shape. New books come out every year pro- 
fessing to solve the insoluble problem; but as we lay 
them down one after another, our perplexity still remains. 
We may say summarily that the general result, as more 
and more details of history come to light, is to expand 
Forster’s gloss on Carlyle’s text. Carlyle exploded for 
ever the old fanatic-hypocrite myth, but set up another 
myth in its place. Forster struck the true note— 
‘sincerity’; and Mr Morley, Mr Gardiner, and Mr Firth, 
though they do not always agree in their estimate of what 
Cromwell intended or of what he effected, agree in this. 
Of the works which have recently appeared, Mr Morley’s 
book takes precedence, not only from the position of its 
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author, but also by its comprehensive view of the subject 
and the charm of its style. Mr Morley has not studied the 
period so profoundly as Mr Gardiner and Mr Firth ; but by 
Mr Gardiner’s acknowledgment ‘his judgment may almost 
invariably be trusted when he has the facts of a case fully 
before his eyes’; and he adds to the qualities of an accom- 
plished writer that even-mindedness which we sometimes 
miss in his utterances as a statesman. We shall note as 
we proceed some of Mr Morley’s conclusions, only paying 
here a willing tribute to the quality of his work, which is 
likely to make his ‘ Life of Cromwell’ for a long time to 
come the most widely-read book on the subject. 

Mr Gardiner, pursuing his even course, has reached the 
end of the year 1656—the dissolution of the second Pro- 
tectorate Parliament, and the government by major- 
generals. To speak at length about his great work would 
be superfluous here. It has long ago taken its place 
among the historical classics of our literature; and every 
succeeding volume of the series in which he has traced 
the history of the seventeenth century deepens our ad- 
miration of his life-long industry, and our respect for the 
high standard of historical accuracy, thoroughness, and 
impartiality which he has consistently maintained. All 
lovers of history must deplore the serious illness which 
for the present prevents him from continuing his fruitful 
labours; we can only trust that he may yet be able to 
bring his great work to a successful close. 

Mr Firth’s ‘ Cromwell’ is, we may hope, only an instal- 
ment of a complete biography. No living writer, Mr 
Gardiner not excepted, has a fuller knowledge of Cromwell 
and his times. It would be a calamity if a book confined 
within the limits and conditions of a ‘Series’ were to be 
Mr Firth’s last word on a subject with which he is so 
competent to deal at large. His work does not come into 
competition with Mr Gardiner’s, for a history is not a 
biography ; and we have yet to look for a complete and 
detailed account of the life of Cromwell which will treat 
the history of the times from the point of view of the 
principal actor in the events, and set him in his right 
place among the great men of our country. 

Mr Firth has added much to our knowledge. We gain 
from the Clarke Papers (1891), as interpreted first by him 
and afterwards by Mr Gardiner, a consistent view of the 
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agitation in the army and Cromwell’s relation to it, and 
of Cromwell’s change of attitude, first in throwing in his 
lot with the army, then in moderating their desire for 
vengeance, finally, after the Scotch invasion and the siege 
of Colchester, consenting to the King’s trial, but even then 
trying to save his life. Mr Gardiner acknowledges his 
own debt to Mr Firth; the two historians have worked 
side by side. ‘When two men meet, one hits it, or the other’; 
between them they have put the history of the ten years 
before Cromwell's death in a clear light, and done much to 
unriddle the complexity of Cromwell's actions. 

Nor must we omit our grateful acknowledgment to 
Mr Stainer for his careful edition of ‘Cromwell’s Speeches’ 
from 1644 onwards. Whether or not they bear out Mr 
Stainer’s description of Cromwell as ‘ the man who seems 
to have been the greatest orator of his time, we have here, 
at last, a transcript of Cromwell’s words as nearly authori- 
tative as it is possible to hope for, and are delivered from 
Carlyle’s wearisome and sometimes misleading interrup- 
tions. Lastly, Dr Shaw has given us the fruit of long 
study and painstaking research in his learned monograph 
on the condition of the English Church during the whole 
of this troubled period. He has thrown a flood of new 
light on many doubtful points, and, in particular, has done 
more than any previous writer to elucidate the work of 
the Westminster Assembly, and the extent to which 
Presbyterian institutions were actually established in 
England during the Commonwealth. 

Although the whole mass of evidence in print and 
manuscript has not even yet been fully garnered and 
sifted, the materials for a complete judgment of Crom- 
well down to the year 1656 are in our hands. By that 
time the revolution had apparently reached its climax; 
the debatable ground had been passed; the Cromwell 
dynasty seemed to be founded, though on a divide et im- 
pera basis. To all appearances, had Cromwell lived a few 
years longer, he would have been king, and possibly his son 
might have been king after him, with a parliamentary 
title as good as that of William ITI, and a large and trust- 
worthy standing army to support him. But-this was not 
to be. He had established his power, but not consolidated 
it; and the interest which we feel in him is rather personal 
than historical. For permanent historical results we must 
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study the years 1640 and 1641, and the comment on them 
furnished by the events of 1660 and 1689. The Common- 
wealth was an episode—an experiment in democracy— 
as the reigns of Charles II and James II were an experi- 
ment in high monarchy; and the resultant was the Revolu- 
tion Settlement. The limits of a single article permit us 
to touch upon only a few of the leading events in which 
Oliver Cromwell is revealed, as step by step he plants his 
foot where he can find standing ground for the moment. 
Nogeneral,statesman, religious leader, or soldier of fortune 
that ever lived saw more clearly at each stage where the 
knot of the situation lay. As we touch upon each telling 
point of the quarrel between King and Parliament we find 
Cromwell there ; and his personal action runs as a clue 
through the complicated history of his age. 

Historians agree that if a great constitutional change 
was what emerged from the strife when most of the actors 
were laid in their graves, it was religion that first set 
Englishmen by the ears. Charles I would not have insisted 
upon absolutism, if that cause had not been mixed up with 
the cause of episcopacy ; and Pym and his followers would 
not have taken the sword but for the consistent adherence 
of the King to the cause of the Church. Mr Morley gives 
a lucid account of the Root-and-Branch business, in which 
Cromwell first made his mark as a Parliament man. The 
first attack upon the Church went no further than the 
demand that the bishops should be excluded from the 
House of Lords, the Council, and the Star Chamber, and 
debarred from all exercise of secular authority. This was 
approved by Falkland and othermoderate men. The Lords 
threw out the Bishops’ Bill (June 1641), and, ‘as usual, 
rejection of a moderate reform was followed by a louder 
cry for wholesale innovation.’ Such acts encourage and 
harden opposition and consolidate parties. Henceforward 
the Houseof Commons wasdivided; one side for episcopacy, 
the other against it. What was to follow if-the revolu- 
tionists succeeded was not clear to themselves. What dic 
follow was ‘a bleak and hideous defacement’ of all the 
ancient beauty of the Church. 

The Church of England as a part of the body politic 
having been swept away, a Church of some sort was to be 
reconstructed. The large majority of the English people 
would have been contented with what appeared sufficient 
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to Falkland. But military reasons made it desirable to 
get the support of the Scots; and the price paid for their 
help was the Covenant, entailing some approximation, at 
all events, to the Scottish system. To this end the West- 
minster Assembly was constituted, and continued its 
sittings till the course of the war brought sectarianism to 
the front and put supreme power into the hands of the 
thorough-going party. Fanaticism had broken loose, and 
the ‘unlovely side’ of Puritanism was revealed. Rigid 
dogmatism, definitions of doctrine about infant baptism, 
justification, election, reprobation, the Eucharist, ordina- 
tion, the Catechism, the doctrine of the subordination of 
State to Church, the opposite or Erastian doctrine of lay 
control, the claims of the presbyterial system brought in 
by the Scots under cover of the Covenant, the claim of 
separate congregations to worship God according to their 
conscience—all these elements of discord were thrown into 
the Westminster cauldron. 

Meanwhile the army and the Parliament were engaged 
in conquering the King in the field. The decisions of the 
Assembly were liable to be set aside any moment, when 
the strife between the King and the Parliament, and 
between the Scotch and English armies, should be so far 
decided as to leave Parliament at leisure to take up the 
question of Church government. 


‘The important point’ (says Mr Morley) ‘is that their masters 
were laymen. The assembly was simply to advise. Parlia- 
ment had no more intention of letting the divines escape its 
own direct control than Henry VIII or Elizabeth would have 
had. The assembly was the creature of a Parliamentary 
ordinance. To Parliament it must report, and without assent 
of Parliament its proceedings must come to nought.’ 


The workings of the Assembly were in fact inoperative. 
It passed resolutions: it could not impose its authority in 
a single particular. But out of the furnace of disputation 
there issued this decision, to be made the most of by Oliver 
Cromwell when he came to power, that the free people of 
England would not be ruled by the clergy, and that no 
clerical establishment, whether episcopalian or presby- 
terian, should interfere with liberty of conscience. This 
was interpreted under the Commonwealth as excluding 
Papistsand Prelatists. Under the reactionary Clarendonian 
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settlement Nonconformists and Papists were subjected to 
degrading disabilities; but the foundation of religious 
liberty was laid at this moment, and no return to con- 
formity, as understood either by the Tudor sovereigns or 
by the framers of the Remonstrance, was henceforth 
possible. The Westminster Assembly established nothing 
of what it intended ; but it is not without importance in 
history, if only for the fact that it unwittingly showed the 
necessity of toleration. 

It appeared, indeed, as if the Scottish presbyterial 
system had come into the place of the Anglican settle- 
ment; but this was so only in appearance. England was 
parcelled out into Presbyteries;* the full hierarchy of 
synods, national, provincial, and classical, triers, ministers, 
and elders, the organisation of discipline, ordination, 
patronage, was complete on paper, but little more. 


‘The uniformity that had rooted itself in Scotland. . . was 
now nominally established throughout the island. But in 
name only. It was soon found in the case of Church and State 
alike that to make England break with her history is a thing 
more easily said than done, as it has ever been in all her ages. 
The Presbyterian system struck no abiding root. The assembly 
... as things turned out, existed and laboured mainly for 
Scotland.’ ¢ 


The ecclesiastical system which the Assembly created 
on paper wanted reality, firstly, because it demanded, in 
order to be effective, a larger measure of submission to 
clerical authority than Englishmen have ever been willing 
to grant; and secondly, because Cromwell did not care to 
support it, though he did not actively oppose it. When 
Scottish Presbyterianism became the badge of that politi- 
cal party which wished to compromise with the Crown, 
the Independents, distrusting and fearing the formalists 
of church discipline, and feeling the power to be now in 
their own hands, included in their hostility and contempt 
for Parliament those religionists who, whether in Parlia- 
ment or.out of it, held to the alliance with Scotland ; and 
when that alliance was terminated by the retirement of 
the Scotch army, they continued their resistance to the 





* Cf. Shaw, i, 196, 197. 
t Morley, p. 156. The ‘Shorter Catechism,’ so influential on the Scottish 
mind, was the work of the Assembly. 
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Presbyterian majority by which the House of Commons 
was ruled, and strove to guide the Government on the 
lines of liberty—for themselves, that is—in State, Church, 
and army. 

The names Presbyterian and Independent, like other 
party names, lost their original signification. From being 
religious terms they became political, and came to mean 
no more than moderate and extreme, constitutional and 
revolutionary, or peace and war. The division between 
the parties was secular, though the thread of religion ran 
through it. The one party aimed at a composition with 
the King; the other was drifting into republicanism. 
The times had changed between 1641 and 1646. Then, it 
was @ question of bene esse (to use the phrase of the time) ; 
now, of esse. No man’s life, property, or inheritance was 
secure ; authority resided nowhere, or, if anywhere, in 
the army; and it was not clear whether the army obeyed 
a commander (and if so, whom) or made its own law. 
The religious difficulty retired into the background ; the 
prime quarrel was now between army and Parliament. 
The vital question resolved itself into the ‘ treaty’ with the 
King; in a word,monarchyor republic. Cromwell, however, 
became a politician to compass religious ends ; and for him 
the names Presbyterian and Independent always retained 
their religious meaning. He became a revolutionary be- 
cause the King refused the compromise he offered, while 
the army, the sole depositary of real authority, threatened 
to reduce all to anarchy. Some one must lead the army, 
and its leader must accept its main principles or go down 
before it. These principles were embodied in the words 
‘republic’ and ‘toleration. The changes implied were 
radical. 

The question of toleration was forced into the front 
by the fact that the victorious army was chiefly of the 
Independent way of thinking. The Grand Remonstrance 
—carried, it is true, by no more than eleven votes—had 
pronounced for uniformity. The Presbyterian or Puritan 
majority in Parliament was opposed to the existence of 
separatist congregations, From a theological point of view 
the Baptists and Independents were of the same mind 
as to the ‘Scriptural source and the divine right of their 
own systems, and would have imposed them on others. 
Cromwell took broader ground. ‘The State,’ he said, ‘in 
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choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their opinions.’ 
Milton, in his ‘ Areopagitica,’ raised into a philosophical 
dogma what to Cromwell was a rule of practical conduct. 
Mr Morley, in an eloquent passage (p. 168), shows how 
Milton’s teaching was in direct antagonism to uniformity 
and authority, and lastly, history— 


‘the perverse iniquity of sixteen hundred years. Uniformity, 
authority, history—to shake these was to move the founda- 
tions of the existing world in England. History, however, 
shows itself a standing force. It is not a dead, but a living 
hand.’ 


Toleration, as imagined by Milton and Cromwell, had to 
wait two centuries before it was accepted by England. 

As for the republic, it is a common error to suppose 
that what we now know as parliamentary government 
existed in 1642, or ever had existed, in England. Ac- 
cording to ancient English usage, the King should rule by 
his council, and from time to time learn the mind of his 
subjects through Parliament. Parliamentary government, 
as we understand the term, was not thought of, unless by 
political philosophers who had read Aristotle and were 
familiar with the Senate of Rome. The executive and 
the legislative powers were in ordinary times kept distinct. 
The government of the country could go on without inter- 
mission though Parliament did not meet for years to- 
gether. The conception, inseparable from modern consti- 
tutional ideas, of a ministry as a committee of Parliament, 
was unknown till the accession of the House of Hanover. 
Necessities of war, not political theories, forced Parliament 
to take up the task of governing the country. The coni- 
mittees which sat at Derby House and elsewhere were 
the precursors of the departments and offices through 
which Parliament conducts the business of the country 
at the present day; and from the beginning of the Civil 
War till the King’s death the House of Commons had, from 
military necessity, sat in permanence and carried on the 
business of the State. 

In spite of the impatience and masterfulness of the 
army grandees, in spite of rebuffs and humiliations, 
through the succession of violent changes by which the 
monarchy, the Church, and the House of Lords were swept 
off the board, and all the safeguards of property, freedom, 
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and religion broken down, the Commonwealth did estab- 
lish itself in fact; and government was conducted with 
considerable success at home and abroad, through parlia- 
mentary forms and under parliamentary control, from 
1649 to 1653. Parliament was in a fair way to set up 
something like the political system under which we live 
now ; and there was some justification for what was their 
capital crime in Cromwell’s eyes, ‘the perpetuation of 
themselves, so that one Parliament should come in 
upon the back of another.’ But it was not thus that 
Cromwell understood the function of Parliaments. He 
‘would rather serve a General than a Parliament,’ in 
which ‘some pragmatical fellow,’ some irresponsible mem- 
ber like Vane, might hamper the conduct of business by 
unpractical interference, and in which a selfish and timid 
majority might betray the cause and sacrifice the godly 
party by some compromise with the malignants. Still, 
by dissolving the Long Parliament, Cromwell, as Mr 
Gardiner points out, was caught in a dilemma. He held 
himself to be the minister of God’s will in upholding the 
Cause for which God had witnessed. He wished also to 
govern by consent. He could not abandon the Cause, had 
he wished it, because his power rested on the army of the 
Cause. Did he desire to conciliate the nation and rule 
with the help of Parliament, the electors would never 
return a Parliament of Saints. 

Now, had Cromwell thrown in his lot with the Parlia- 
mentarians, and joined hands with Vane, Bradshaw, and 
the other leaders who had set up a workable frame of 
government ; had he set himself, with his matchless power 
of personal influence, to compose the differences that 
divided the mass of the people, who only wished to live 
at peace, from the parliamentary grandees on the one hand, 
and the army on the other; had he established a wide 
religious system under state control, with liberty for Non- 
conformists ; had he upheld the parliamentary constitu- 
tion, directed legislation to ‘ healing and settling,’ laid the 
foundations of concord by giving as much freedom to the 
Royalists as was compatible with public safety, and 
gradually disbanded the army with payment of arrears 
and grants of land—we do not say that he would have 
succeeded, but he would have deserved to succeed. He 
might never have been Protector; but he would have 
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remained a stainless patriot, and the Cause would have 
been better served than it was by military despotism. 

We cannot entirely acquit Cromwell of a change of 
front, such as he himself might have argued to show want 
of faith. The King was brought to trial and put to death 
in the name of God’s witnessings. In the same name the 
ancient constitution of the Three Estates was destroyed, 
and ‘liberty by God’s blessing restored.’ It is permis- 
sible to doubt whether Cromwell ever heartily accepted 
the republican government. But the republic was not a 
mere experiment ; it was solemnly inaugurated as that 
character of government which was most pleasing to God. 
What had occurred between 1649 and 1653 to take away 
this character? The expulsion of the Long Parliament 
must be justified, if at all, by considerations of carnal or 
(to use Mr Gardiner’s term) mundane policy. There were 
no ‘witnessings’ against the conduct of affairs by the 
Rump. Cromwell’s belief in his mission at this moment 
was undoubtedly sincere; but it was the sincerity of the 
man who thinks that all he does is inspired—a dangerous 
condition of mind. He was left, he tells us—by his own 
act, it is true, though he chose to consider it as provi- 
dential—in possession of absolute and ‘arbitrary’ power, 
the very power which he had grudged to the Long Parlia- 
ment. He handed it on to the Nominated Parliament of 
Saints. They disappointed him. This ‘high-water mark 
of English Puritanism’ could not float Cromwell's vessel, 
laden with mundane cares. Surely it was not in simple 
faith, but by following events rather than guiding them, 
that he accepted the Instrument of Government, and sat 
down in the King’s throne with the full intention of taking 
to himself all the ancient prerogative of the Crown, under 
whatever name he might bear it. Cromwell’s was no 
vulgar ambition. His belief in the need of a ‘Single 
Person’ was sincere, for God had chosen him for the place, 
and his title to power was better than that of the Parlia- 
ment. It is not easy to say when this conviction first 
came to him ; but it is certain that he would have repudi- 
ated it in 1649. 

By putting Charles to death Cromwell had made him- 
self the enemy of half the nation. By dissolving the 
Rump he haddeclared against government by Parliament— 
the combination or confusion of the legislative and execu- 
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tive powers. He hoped, nevertheless, to be able to work 
with a Parliament. But government ‘on an arbitrary 
foot’ was the necessary result of a military revolution 
which had destroyed the ancient custom of the country ; 
and if government was to be ‘arbitrary,’ that is, directed by 
power, not by prescription, and according to the judgment 
of the governor, he honestly preferred the arbitrary rule 
of a Single Person to the arbitrary rule of a Parliament. 

Cromwell was a soldier, with a soldier’s contempt for 
formalities. He despised civilians as he despised Scotch- 
men. He chafed under the restraints imposed on him by 
lawyers. He gave orders to the Universities, the City, the 
Companies, and other public bodies, as if they had been 
soldiers under his command. ‘Scrupulous fellows,’ he 
ealled the officers who ‘boggled at the name of a king, 
and reminded him of the settlement of 1649. He had as 
little respect for constitutional theories as Carlyle himself. 
His imperious temper, his military habits, his belief in the 
Cause, and in himself as the God-directed champion of the 
Cause, his faith in ‘judgments’ and ‘ witnessings,’ made 
him mistake self-will for inspiration, and strain sincerity 
even to the cracking of conscience. 

Cromwell, indeed, would seem never to have taken 
stock of all the difficulties of his position. Whether or 
not he used the expression, ‘ He goes highest that knows 
not whither he goes,’ it represented his own fortune. He 
rode on every successive wave of events, turning the 
present to the best use he could. We cannot call him an 
opportunist, for he had fixed principles; but believing in 
the divine conduct of events, he let events think for him, 
and thus he easily incurs the reputation of a time-server. 

We have no means of knowing at what time the 
thought first occurred to Cromwell, ‘What if a man 
should take upon himself to be king?’ Im all proba- 
bility it came to him like other convictions, slowly, and 
in view of the facts with which, one after another, he had 
to deal. These facts were, the alienation of the Royalists 
and thedanger of ‘blood and confusion on Charles Stewart's 
account’; the consequent necessity for a strong govern- 
ment in all three kingdoms; the intention of Parliament 
to enforce Presbyterian conformity upon all; the com- 
plaints against Parliament on the ground of corruption 
and self-seeking; and at the back of all, the actual position 
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of the army and its generals, as bound to maintain religious 
equality among Protestants. These facts confirmed Crom- 
well in the opinion to which he was naturally inclined, 
that a monarchy, or something resembling it, was the 
necessary form of settlement. There must be a king, and 
that king could be no one but himself. 

A ‘Single Person,’ not a handful of committees, was to 
Cromwell’s mind essential or ‘fundamental’; a ‘Single 
Person’ in possession of the executive power, working in 
harmony with a council in Parliament, but a power co-or- 
dinate with Parliament, not a political cipher like a modern 
king or president, nor like a modern prime minister, the 
mouthpiece of a parliamentary majority. Could anyone 
not of the blood royal occupy this place? Oliver tried the 
experiment, and found that the nation would not accept 
it. Though the Protector succeeded for the time in en- 
forcing the ‘ owning’ of his quasi-royal authority, though 
he exercised the power and prerogative of a king of 
England, he must have known that none but himself took 
him for king. His kingship had no divinity and could not 
survive him. 

The regicides believed that in putting Charles I to 
death they had destroyed monarchy. Such acts bear 
their own interpretation and produce their own effects. 
The murder of Edward II destroyed Mortimer. The im- 
puted murders of Henry VI and of Edward V and his 
brother ruined Richard III; and so the blood of Charles I 
rose up against the regicides, making a division not only 
between Cromwell and Charles’s son, but between Crom- 
well and the nation. 

We take up the history at the point where Mr Gardiner’s 
second volume left it—the establishment of the Protec- 
torate at the end of the year 1653. The story of the 
succeeding years till Cromwell’s death is one of success 
abroad and failure at home; failure, that is, from Crom- 
well’s own point of view, that of ‘healing and settling.’ 
The problem before him was to establish an executive 
which should administer the law and respect the liberty 
of the subject, a Parliament which should support the 
executive and uphold freedom of conscience, and an army 
sufficient to keep the peace at home against Royalists and 
Levellers, and advance the interests of the nation abroad. 
The executive was driven by ‘ necessity’ to illegal action ; 
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the Parliament spent its time in questioning the constitu- 
tion under which it sat and in persecuting schismatics; 
the army was disaffected and almost mutinous. 
The Protectorate began, however, with good hopes of 
it success. Cromwell showed true political wisdom in laying 
i down as not subject to Parliament his four ‘fundamentals’ 
i —co-ordinate government by a Single Person and a Parlia- 
| ment; no perpetuity of Parliaments; liberty of con- 
science ; joint control of the forces, vested in Protector 
and Parliament. These assented to, the monarchical 
character of the new frame of government was ensured, 
How far it would be possible to dispense with the support 
of the army was a question for the future, depending 
upon the behaviour of Parliament, the acceptance of the 
iW Protectoral system by the mass of the people, the sub- 
| mission of the Royalists and acquiescence of their clergy, 
Till these objects were assured it was impossible for the 
Protector to disband the troops. Unfortunately the exist- 
| ence of the army as a corporate body and a prime factor 
ul) in politics hindered a settlement, for the Protector’s power 
; rested upon a provisional arrangement which put the con- 
trol of affairs into the hands of a worse tyranny than that 
against which the country party had taken up arms in 
1642. 


| ‘The problem of the militia remained still unsolved, and 
} 
| 








the problem of the militia lay at the foundation of all others. 
The immediate danger was not to be found in the predomi- 
nance of Protector over Parliament, or of Parliament over 
Protector, but in the claim of the army to intervene in political 
affairs. ... The very army which had dissolved the Long 
Parliament, and had more recently dictated the Constitution 
under which Englishmen were then living, was at that very 
moment swaying at its pleasure the fortunes of the nation. .., 
On paper that army was the servant of Protector and Parlia- 
ment. In reality it was the master of both.’ * 


The Instrument of Government (1653) was a well-con- 
structed working constitution. The Protector had a right 
ij to demand, as he did, that it should be ‘owned’ by those 
who sat in Parliament by virtue of its commission, though 
1 the means by which he asserted his right were discourteous 
and violent. But the fault in the ‘breaking’ of the Parlia- 





* Gardiner, ‘ History,’ iii, 87, 
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mentof 1654-5 rests rather with Protector than Parliament. 
He could and should have borne with his Parliament, and 
worked as its colleague, not as its master. But to this 
end it was desirable that he should not appear as a military 
dictator. It could not be forgotten that he was set at 
the head of the English nation by the army, and that the 
instrument which made him Protector was drawn up by 
the officers. It was the height of impolicy to ensure his 
‘fundamentals’ by parading soldiers at the door of the 
Parliament House ; and, when this Parliament was hastily 
dissolved a few months later, the soldier’s sword was no 
longer concealed. 

Though the Instrument of Government was to give 
place to a new frame of government, to be drawn up by 
the Parliament, which like its predecessor, the Nominated 
Parliament, claimed to be a constituent assembly, Crom- 
well’s practical instinct, as well as his determination not 
to abdicate, kept him alive to the danger of committing 
all to the chances of parliamentary debate. He had learnt 
from the experience of the Parliament of 1653 that the 
moderate men could not be trusted to attend debates, and 
that the professional politicians, men of decided opinions, 
but many of them lacking practical common sense, would 
carry on business and prevail in divisions. He was deter- 
mined not to allow Parliament to steal the executive out 
of his hands. There should be no mistake about the 
sovereignty of the chief magistrate. He had not turned 
out the Long Parliament a year before merely in order to 
let the doctrinaires of ‘perpetuity of Parliaments’ bring in 
their theory again. 

The religious difficulty might have been settled in 1654 
by a compromise, or tided over; but the question of the 
Militia, that is, of the disposal of the forces by sea and 
land, was ‘ fundamental)’ to the Protector’s position. Par- 
liament attempted to compromise the matter by giving 
the Protector complete disposal of the forces for five years, 
with a sufficient revenue till the expiration of that time. 
A fair offer, it might seem; for, as Cromwell himself had 
hinted, ‘if the nation shall happen to fall into a blessed 
peace, how easily and certainly will their charge be taken 
off and their forces be disbanded.’* But he would not 





* Jan. 22nd, 1654-5. ‘Parl. Hist.’ xx, 421; Stainer, p. 194. 
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hear of it. The disposal of the army must be so settled as 
to preclude this or any future Parliament from taking the 
sword out of the hand of the chief magistrate. If the 
chief magistrate ‘ were to yield up at any time the power 
of the Militia, how could he ‘either do the good he ought, 
or hinder Parliaments from perpetuating themselves or 
from imposing what religions they pleased on the con- 
sciences of men ?’* In Cromwell’s view, as expressed in 
this single sentence, the four fundamentals stood or fell 
together with the independent power of the Single Person, 
Give up the control of the army, and the Single Person 
was a puppet in the hands of any Parliament. ‘But all 
this’ (says Mr Morley) ‘is the principle of pure absolutism.’ 

Cromwell saw that his own armed hand was for the 
present the only power that could maintain the Cause and 
make head against anarchy; he never fully realised that 
it was impossible for the Lord General to rule in a parlia- 
mentary way, for the reason that the will of the nation 
by whom Parliaments were chosen was irreconcilably 
opposed to the will of the victorious military zealots 
whose leader he was. Sooner or later every Parliament 
would grasp at parliamentary power. The will of the 
majority expressed itself, in Parliament, by not ‘owning 
the power’ that had made the Parliament; outside, in 
rejecting court candidates and favouring plots for Charles 
Stewart's restoration. Cromwell’s willdisplayed itself in the 
activity of spies, informers, major-generals, and gaolers, 
in sequestrations, fines, decimations, transportations to 
the Barbadoes, and dissolutions of Parliament. Nothing 
permanent could grow in such a soil. 

The fact was that Cromwell belonged to the class of 
men who can command and persuade, but not govern. 
Discussion fatigued him and made him impatient. He 
would break off an argument with a jest or a piece of 
buffoonery, leaving the impression in the mind of his 
interlocutor that he used conversation as a means of 
probing other men’s minds, and preparing them by riddles 
or seemingly rash admissions for actions already deter- 
mined. ‘He would fire his pistol at the King as soon as 
at another man’; ‘he would rather serve a General than 
a Parliament’; ‘there would be no good government till 
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my lord Manchester were plain Mr Montagu’; ‘there 
must be something monarchical in the government’ ; 
‘what if a man should take upon himself to be king?’ 

Knowledge of the fearlessness and tenacity with which 
Cromwell held to the resolve of the moment made men 
fear these enigmatic utterances no less than the outbursts 
of passion which accompanied the crucial actions of his 
life. Cromwell's experience of his own personal ascen- 
dency perhaps made him think that he could browbeat a 
parliament as well as a junto of officers or a council of 
war; but when he sent parliaments back to the nation 
his personal ascendency did not make itself felt. He was 
certain to be obeyed as long as he lived, but he could not 
command the worship of his subjects. 

The key to Cromwell’s determination to stay in his 
place of power, sooner than quit which ‘he would consent 
to be rolled with infamy into his grave,’ is not to be found 
in his masterful and fanatical character. He clung to 
power, not because imprisonment, exile, or death would 
be the consequence of his abdication—for Cromwell was 
too great to consider these chances—but because he was 
convinced that by the will of God, who had witnessed 
through the army and not through Parliament, he had 
been placed in possession of that power. He was, and 
intended to be, King by the Grace of God, whether he was 
called by that title or another. There is no mistaking 
this. His official language was regal. He speaks of ‘ our 
city, ‘our county, ‘our will and pleasure. He styled 
himself in papers to foreign courts ‘ Protector of England 
and France.’ At his first installation he sat in his chair 
of state covered, whilst all around him were bareheaded ; 
and the sword of state was delivered to him on bended knee. 


At his second installation the Speaker's address was in full 


monarchical style. The sceptre, the ermine robe, the 
sword borne aloft, the cap of maintenance carried before 
him, the use of the adjective ‘ royal "— these are all symbols 
of regality. His Lords and the officers of his household 
attended him bareheaded. He was ‘ His Highness’ (which, 
though ‘ Majesty ’ had now superseded it, was the common 
form of addressing Queen Elizabeth), and his children 
were the Lord Richard and the Lady Mary, like the Lord 
Edwards and the Lady Maries of old time. In thanking 
the House of Commons he alludes to ‘the practice of 
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those who have been chief governors to acknowledge with 
thanks their care and regard for the public.’ He was 
proclaimed by heralds in the same style and with the 
same ceremony as the Kings of England. He speaks of 
‘ three Estates’ in Parliament (i.e. according to the language 
of the time, King, Lords,and Commons). His writs to his 
‘Lords’ run in the medizval style. He summons the 
Commons to attend him in the House of Lords, according 
to royal precedent. The name of king was but ‘a feather 
in a man’s hat’; but he meant to have the feather when 
he had finished his business with the army. 

But Cromwell overstepped the limits of regality when 
he resented the decision of Parliament—a fair parlia- 
mentary decision—that the constitution should be pre- 
sented to the Protector as a Bill, and accepted or rejected 
as a whole, not as a subject of conference or compromise, 
So highly was he offended that he dissolved the Parlia- 


‘ ment upon this vote, confirming as it did the vote upon 


the Militia. Stiffnecked and intractable as the Parliament 
was, he would have done well to bear with it. 


‘“T wish His Highness could consider” (wrote Henry Crom- 
well on a like occasion) “ how casual [incalculable] the motions 
of a parliament are, and how many of them are called before 
one be found to answer the ends thereof; and that it is the 
natural genius of such great assemblies to be various, incon- 
sistent, and for the most part froward with their superiors; 
and therefore that he would not wholly reject so much of 
what they offer as is necessary to the public welfare.” ... 
How much safer, that is to say, to rely upon a parliament, 
with all its slovenly, slow, and froward ways, than upon a 
close junto of military grandees with a standing army at their 
back. This is what the nation also thought, and burned into 
its memory for a century to come. Here we have the master- 
key to Cromwell’s failure as a constructive statesman.’ (Morley, 
p. 379.) 


Cromwell was well aware that in dissolving Parliament 
in January 1655 he had again assumed all the power of 
the State into his own hands. As if to emphasise the 
military character of his government, he now proceeded 
to put the administration of the country into the hands 
of soldiers. The ‘little poor invention’ of Major-Generals 
was a declaration of war against the Cavaliers in Church 
and State. ‘Healing and settling’ was not for them. Half 
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the nation was put under military supervision, watched, 
harassed by inquisitions, fined or ‘decimated’ in the 
tenth part of their yearly incomes, deprived of the offices 
of religion and of all civil rights, disarmed, hunted, im- 
prisoned. ‘If this be liberty,’ wrote Hyde, ‘what nation 
in Europe lives in servitude ?’ 

Neither Mr Gardiner nor any other authority tells us 
fully what prompted this policy, nor why, after having 
been successfully carried out, it was dropped as suddenly 
as it had been taken up, and with some circumstances of 
contempt for the agents who had administered it. No 
action of Cromwell did more than this to shake his power. 
It was naked absolutism, and contrary to all English pre- 
eedent. Cromwell probably believed that, the nation being 
thus harshly divided into reconcilables and irreconcilables, 
peaceful citizens who did not wish to return into Egypt 
would accept order in the place of liberty, and by degrees 
be brought back te the enjoyment of their full rights. He 
did not foresee that, by declaring the Royalists enemies of 
the State, he was making moderate men their allies. 

This comes out clearly in the municipal affairs of 
Colchester, dealt with at length by Mr Gardiner in 
chapter xliii, and by Mr Round in the‘ English Historical 
Review’ (July 1900). Party feeling was likely to be more 
violent and personal in Colchester than in other towns. 
Besides the Royalist and Puritan extremists, there were 
many inhabitants who had borne armsin the first instance 
for the Parliament, and in 1648 had fought for the King 
with Goring and Capel. This middle party had, no doubt, 
been strengthened by the violent measures of the years 
1648-1653. They were not prepared to intrigue in the 
Stewart interest, nor even inclined to support the Royalist 
cause ; but they were alienated from the Government, and 
the administration of the Major-Generals increased their 
disaffection. Mr Firth writes (pp. 416, 417) :— 


‘As a measure of police the institution [of Major-Generals] 
Was a great success, but politically it was a great mistake. It 
was a reversal of the policy which Cromwell had hitherto 
followed. By the amnesty he had carried in 1652, and by the 
repeal of the compulsory engagement to be faithful to the 
Commonwealth, Cromwell had sought to induce the Royalists 
to forget their defeat and become good citizens. In the 
declaration now published . . . he adopted the view that the 
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Royalists were irreconcilable... It was evident that the 
military party among the Protector’s advisers had obtained 
the upper hand of the lawyers and civilians. The Protectorate, 
which had hitherto striven to seem a moderate and constitu- 
tional government, stood revealed as a military despotism.’ 


Much to the same effect Mr Gardiner says (p. 186) :— 


‘In treating Royalists as a class apart from the body of 
the nation the Protector did but follow in the lines laid down 
by the Long Parliament at the commencement of the Civil 
War. Yet todoso was none the less a political error. The 
greater the determination of any single class to stand aside 
from the main current of national life, the greater is the 
interest, to say nothing of the duty, of every Government... 
to treat those who repudiate its authority, so long as they 
abstain from acts of resistance, as erring brethren, but as 
brethren still.’ 


The government of the Major-Generals was the prelude 
to that change of opinion which made _ sober-minded 
Puritans, a few years later, prefer Charles II to a Richard 
or a Lambert. The sceptre was better than the sword, 
and Cromwell's constable’s staff was a sword after all; 
and that, too, a sword held in an anxious hand. A strong 
government does not spend its energies in fussing and 
worrying. Burleigh could check disaffection by knowing 
everything and forestalling everything; Strafford and 
Richelieu by unmerciful repression. Cromwell was in 
danger of repeating Laud’s mistake—which more than 
anything else ruined his master’s cause—that of inter- 
fering with the everyday habits of the people, closing 
inns, gaming-houses, cock-pits, and bear-gardens, stopping 
horse-races, regulating the hire of post-horses, prying into 
men’s ways of earning their living, tempting neighbours 
to inform against neighbours, keeping an eye upon in- 
efficient constables, ‘suspicious, idle, and loose persons, 
tipplers, sabbath-breakers, swearers, and so on; en-. 
deavouring, in short, to convert the people as well as to 
govern them. The prisons soon became too full to hold 
the prisoners, many of them arrested with no legal 
warrant; and the Major-Generals frequently suggested 
that transportation to the Barbadoes would relieve the 
pressure. The decimation tax did not bring in enough to 
pay the expense of the new Militia; and several Major- 
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Generals proposed that the assessment should be taken 
lower so as to pinch the poorer Royalists. This, however, 
the Protector would not consent to. It has often been 
said that the Major-Generals performed their odious duty 
without gross excess, and that the soldiers were not only 
kept in good discipline but were popular as civil ready- 
money customers. But for all this, England was in a 
state of siege, and there was no military necessity sufficient 
to justify it. 

We observe from indications in Thurloe that there 
was talk of ‘purging’ the Militia; that is, sifting out 
inefficient or disorderly soldiers. Is it possible that 
Cromwell had in view the creation of a second new-model 
army to supersede in time the veterans whose indepen- 
dent spirit thwarted his monarchical designs? We cannot 
affirm it, though it was Clarendon’s opinion. But if so, 
the plan was not executed, for the state of siege soon 
came to an end, not because it was ineffective, but because 
money ran short. The Protector became engaged in a 
war with Spain, and even his hardihood did not go so 
far as to raise war supplies without authority of Parlia- 
ment. On the whole the story of the Major-Generals is an 
unsolved riddle; and it is uncertain how much weight is 
to be attached to the various motives under which Crom- 
well may have acted, such as a well-grounded suspicion of 
the Royalists, and a desire to gratify the Puritans at the 
expense of the ungodly. He may have wished to lay the 
foundation of a new army, to try the experiment of a 
strong centralised administration in the disorganised state 
of local government, to raise money without asking for 
votes of supply, to prepare the way for the assumption of 
sovereign power by showing the people of England that 
they had found their master and could not do without 
him. It is conceivable that all these motives may have 
been present in Cromwell’s mind. It is not likely that so 
wide-reaching a policy was taken up and dropped again 
in successive fits of impatience. What adds to the 
strangeness of the action is that Cromwell (as he himself 
said), by having been up and down in all parts of England 
for many years, probably knew the people better than 
any of his countrymen, and must have been aware how 
much odium he incurred. 

In estimating the importance of Cromwell's illegal 
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action in the case of Cony and his counsel, the dismissal 
of three judges who questioned the validity of the Instru- 
ment, the arrest, imprisonment, and transportation of 
suspected persons without trial, the levying of customs, 
fines, and taxes without parliamentary authority, we 
must remember that all these were acts of authority in a 
revolutionary epoch, when responsibility for the peace of 
the country must rest somewhere, and ‘the throat of the 
nation may be cut while we send for some one to make a 
law’; and further, that since the accession of Charles I 
England had never been governed by the law. Charles's 
government had been marked by frequent breaches of the 
law; the administration of affairs by Parliament during 
the war had hardly a semblance of legality; that of the 
Commonwealth was blasted by the overthrow of the old 
Constitution ; that of the Assembly of Nominees seemed 
to aim at the abolition of law altogether; that of the 
Protectorate was so far experimental. A government 
which overrode the law did not create so much scandal 
then as if similar acts had been done at the beginning or 
the end of the century, thirty years earlier or later. The 
mass of the nation was sick of politics; and most men, if 
they had been let alone in the enjoyment of their liberty 
and property, and not vexed with unfamiliar burdens, 
did not greatly care whether they were under king or 
protector, presbyter or priest. 

At this point Mr Gardiner leaves home politics and 
proceeds to the consideration of the war with Spain, into 
which we have not space to follow him. The result was 
that another Parliament had to be called, with the 
certainty.of much opposition. The war was not popular; 
the Government was regarded with fear and suspicion ; 
and sharp criticism might be expected. Cromwell lost no 
time in showing his new Parliament that he meant to be 
master. He at once purged it by excluding nearly a 
hundred members whose names had not been approved 
by the Council. This act was a declaration against the 
republican party, as the commission of the Major-Generals 
had been a declaration against the Royalists. By allowing 
the Bill for continuing the new Militia to be thrown out 
without protest, the Protector shook the allegiance of the 
soldiers who had served him so zealously during so many 
years, and perhaps set the leaders of the army against 
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the project, which soon came before Parliament, for con- 
verting the Protectorate into a monarchy. 

This remarkable proposition, implying no less than a 
return to the ancient constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons, was passed by 144 votes to 54; and if a vote of 
Parliament might in such conditions be considered valid, 
it was a call which could not be disregarded. ‘There is no 
question ’ (writes Clarendon) ‘that the man was in great 
agony, and in his own mind he did heartily desire to be 
king, and thought it the only way to be safe.’ Nor is it 
doubtful that he would have accepted the offer, but for 
the opposition of the officers then quartered in London, 
who took alarm as soon as the project was mooted, and 
addressed the Protector against it. Cromwell accused 
them of inconsistency.* The officers who drew up the In- 
strument in 1653 had, in the first instance, under Lambert's 
guidance, proposed that Cromwell should be king ;f now, 
Lambert was at the head of the discontented party. The 
assumption of the royal title was urged by the lawyers 
and steady-going parliamentarians, Whitelocke, Fiennes, 
Glynne, Lenthall, and the rest. The Humble Petition and 
Advice, in restoring the monarchy and the House of Lords, 
aimed at restoring with them the ancient use and wont 
which had been upset by revolution, and strove to re- 
concile peaceable Englishmen by laying anew the founda- 
tion of their rights and liberties. Cromwell, who was, in 
his own view and in that of Parliament, sovereign for life, 
was to get a parliamentary title—as good a title, but for 
the defect of blood, as that by which Henry IV and Henry 
VII had reigned ; and use and consent would convert his 
de facto sovereignty into one de jure. On the other hand, 
the Cavalier party favoured the design as tending ulti- 
_ mately to a restoration. 

If Cromwell soon quarrelled with this Parliament also, 
it was by no fault of his. The opposition, fortified by the 
re-admission of the ‘secluded’ members with their old 
grievance unredressed, and the drafting of many of the 
court party to the Lords, began, like their predecessors, 
to question ‘fundamentals.’ Whether politic or not, 
Cromwell's dissolution of the Parliament—suddenly done, 
but after warning—was justified by the ungenerous and 





* Stainer, Speech 37, 28th Feb., 1657, + Gardiner, ‘ History ’ ii, 271, 
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unstatesmanlike action of the Commons in refusing to 
acknowledge the constitutional position of the ‘ Other 
House.’ ‘I did look,’ said the Protector, ‘that the same 
men that made the frame, should make it good unto me’; 
and proceeding to put the saddle on the right horse, he 
added, ‘a new business hath been seeking in the army 
against this actual settlement made by your consent.’ 

That Cromwell chose the right occasion, as well as the 
fairest pretext for dissolution, may be judged from the 
rumour that ten thousand men were ready to rise for 
Charles Stewart, in the hope of an invasion from the Low 
Countries, and from the fact that at the same moment 
the City was agitating for the restoration of the Common- 
wealth. But dissolution put the Government in great 
embarrassment; for money was urgently needed for the 
war, and money could not be got without a Parliament. 
‘We are so out at the heels here,’ wrote Thurloe on April 
30th, ‘ that I know not what we shall do for money’ ; and 
in July, ‘our necessities are much increasing every day.’ 
Mr Morley and Mr Firth hardly do justice to the sense 
of disquietude, almost of consternation, produced by the 
sudden dissolution of Parliament before supplies had been 
voted, which appears in the correspondence of the Thurloe 
papers. The Royalists, in and out of England, were con- 
fident of success; and the suppressign and punishment of 
plots only brought discredit upon the Protector’s govern- 
ment, its methods of espionage, and its irregular courts of 
justice. The nation showed no indignation against the 
plotters. Victories abroad raised Cromwell's name higher 
than ever ; but bankruptcy appeared imminent unless the 
Protector should take the law into his own hands and 
levy taxes by authority. It was thought that a new 
Parliament would be called immediately; but what 
matters (it was asked) could be safely entrusted to its 
judgment, and how could it be restrained from considering 
the whole constitutional question? A new Parliament 
would come together with the consciousness of power and 
the prestige of a victory already gained. It would be the 
old story of the Parliaments of 1640 over again. 

To all appearance, Cromwell at this crisis had no policy. 
He and he alone was the state; but he seemed struck with 
lethargy. His usual strength of spirit appeared to have 
deserted him; and his health, which had never been strong 
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since the campaign in Scotland, now brokedown altogether. 
Nothing was done to strengthen his rule during the seven 
months which intervened between the dissolution of 
Parliament in February 1658 and the Protector’s death. 
Still, his faith did not desert him. The pious expressions 
of trust in God which we find in Thurloe’s letters are the 
echo of his master’s religion. So long as Cromwell lived, 
his towering personality kept together the fabric of the 
Commonwealth ; but it rested upon him alone, and with 
his disappearance it fell. This is the condemnation of his 
work. 

On a general review of the twenty years during which 
Cromwell was before the world as Parliament-man, soldier, 
general, breaker and builder of constitutions, and ruler of 
his people, it is not easy to say whether he is to be regarded 
as the child of circumstance or as the shaper of events. 
Few men have done so much in so short a time, and few 
actors on so grand a scale have owed more to external 
circumstance. Cromwell's ruling principle, from first to 
last, was that of religious liberty; ‘in ;things of the 
mind we look for nocompulsion.’ This secured, and royal 
misrule put down by force, he had no desire to alter the 
frame of government. He did not make the revolution, 
nor did he come forward as ‘our chief of men’ till the 
crisis of the war. He did not turn the army into a politi- 
cal engine. He did not devise either the execution of the 
King or the establishment of a Commonwealth. He took 
all these measures as suggestions from others, having 
little constructive genius. But having adopted each in 
its turn, he made it his own, and worked it by the exercise 
of his indomitable will into a frame of things in which he, 
as the divinely-appointed ruler, was paramount; earning 
thereby the reputation of hypocrisy, fanaticism, ambition, 
and the rest of the catalogue of vices. 

A parallel, such as our ancestors loved, might be drawn 
between Oliver Cromwell and Strafford. Neither had 
much respect for legality. Both believed in strong and 
just government, administered if possible with the consent 
of the governed, in any case for their good. Neither was 
& revolutionist, but each was capable of ‘Thorough ’— 
one in the cause of royalty, the other in the cause of 
religion. In their view of strong measures they agrecd. 
Strafford said, ‘Parliament refusing, you are acquitted 
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before God and man’; Cromwell put necessity, salus populi, 
above law. Cromwell consented to the invasion of Eng- 
land by the Scots; Strafford would have brought in an 
Irish army; both could coerce clergy and judges, use the 
services of informers, browbeat Parliaments, strike at 
powerful men, invite unpopularity, face danger. Both 
loved their country, and desired power as a means of doing 
good, not of personal aggrandisement, though each wished 
for and accepted the first place when it came to him. If 
Strafford was ‘the grand apostate of the Commonwealth,’ 
at one time declaring war against Buckingham in the 
popular interest and promoting the Petition of Right, and, 
at another, meeting by unconstitutional violence the un- 
constitutional action of the Commons, did not Cromwell 
both set up and pull down republican government, op- 
posing parliamentary authority to Prerogative, and again, 
when his turn came, employing Prerogative against Parlia- 
ment as freely as any Tudor king? The main difference 
between the two men is that Cromwell was an idealist, 
Strafford a servant of the Government, not looking be- 
yond the needs of the day. Strafford’s work ended with 
himself; much of Cromwell's, after the Restoration epi- 
sode, bore fruit in and after 1689. 

The character of Oliver Cromwell has been tossed 
about by critics and historians, from the ‘ brave bad man’ 
of Clarendon to the ‘So dies a Hero’ of Carlyle. We wait 
for Mr Gardiner’s concluding volumes for the final verdict. 
His opinion, as we gather it from his works, seems to be 
tending more and more to the view that Oliver's intention 
was always upright, and that to his matchless gifts of 
persuasion and practical action was added that of wisdom 
in the science of politics, had that science been reducible 
to rule in a time of revolution; but that he failed in 
appreciation of the conditions under which he must work, 
and allowed his masterful temper to hurry him into actions 
which, in removing a present difficulty, created a greater, 
and made a satisfactory solution impracticable. A man 
who takes a great part in public affairs must be judged 
by his capital actions. Cromwell's capital actions (apart 
from his conduct of military and foreign affairs) were the 
execution of Charles I, the abolition of the monarchy and 
the House of Lords, the massacre of Drogheda, the ex- 
pulsion of the Rump, the calling and breaking of three 
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parliaments, the government by Major-Generals, the 
attempt to re-establish the ancient constitution with him- 
self as king. He attempted, through his own personal 
ascendency, to work out the good of three nations by sub- 
mitting them to the will of the Puritan minority. ‘’Tis 
the general good of the kingdom,’ he writes, ‘that we 
ought to consult. That’s the question, what’s for their 
good, not what pleases’em.’ So Charles I had said on the 
scaffold: ‘Their liberty and freedom consists in having 
the government of those laws by which their life and 
their goods may be most their own; ’tis not for having 
share in government. Sirs, that is nothing pertaining to 
them.’ To combine government by consent with religious 
liberty, and to control disaffection by the armed hand of 
authority, was the task which Cromwell set himself to 
do. He failed in obtaining the consent of the people ; he 
could not secure the good affection of Parliament, nor 
prevent it from interfering with freedom of religion; he 
could not control the opinion of the army; and therefore 
he left no system behind him. The nation and the army 
might have been wiser if they had bowed to his will as 
well as to his power, for Cromwell was the wisest head 
among them; but things being as they were, the jarring 
atoms could not be reconciled, and the restoration of 
Charles II, with all it entailed, was the ignominious end 
of the aspirations of Pym, Cromwell, and Milton. 

How would Cromwell have wondered if he could have 
foreseen that a fuller toleration, a more complete con- 
sensus of governors and governed than he ever dreamed 
of, and a standing army dissociated from politics, would 
have been born out of that ‘perpetuity of Parliaments’ 
which of all political devices he most abhorred ! 
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Art. X.—THE DAWN OF GREECE. 


1. The Early Age of Greece. By William Ridgeway. Vol. 
I. Cambridge: University Press, 1901. 

2. Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane. Edited 
by D. G. Hogarth. London: John Murray, 1899. 

3. Prehistoric Man in the Eastern Mediterranean. By 
J. L. Myres. Science Progress, 1896-1898. 

4. Primitive Painted Pottery in Crete. By D. G. Hogarth 
and P. B. Welch. Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxi. 1901. 

5. Knossos. By A. J. Evans, D. G. Hogarth, and P. B. Welch. 
Annual of the British School at Athens, 1899-1900. 

6. The Palace of Knossos in its Egyptian Relations. By 
A. J. Evans. Egypt Exploration Fund, Archeological 
Report, 1899-1900. 

7. The Oldest Civilisation of Greece. By H. R. Hall. London: 
Nutt, 1901. 

8. The Iliad of Homer. Edited by Walter Leaf. Second 
edition. Vol. I. London: Macmillan, 1900. 


THE year 1900 stands out conspicuous in the annals of 
archeological progress as marked by the momentous dis- 
coveries of Mr Arthur Evans in Crete. These discoveries 
have about them a personal halo, a flavour of knight- 
errantry ; they are the fulfilment of a dream, the guerdon 
of half a lifetime's ardent, even passionate quest. But no 
haze of romance, no sense of gratified patriotism must 
blind us to the fact that, for science, the real significance 
of the Cretan discoveries lies in the fact that they are the 
latest link in a long chain, the climax of a series of invest- 
igations carried on during the last quarter of a century. 
This period has witnessed an access of new material, and, 
pari passu, an advance of method, that have already pro- 
duced little short of a revolution in the whole outlook of 
classical scholarship. The altered attitude is indeed so 
clearly marked, the influence on aims and ideals so in- 
timate, fundamental, and wide-reaching, that, to find an 
adequate parallel, we must look back to the days of the 
Renaissance. 

The year 1900 brought the climax of the Cretan dis- 
coveries; the year 1901 brings with it the book that stands 
at the head of our list, a bold attempt to face the whole 
issue of the Mycenzean question. The time has clearly 
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come to ask where we are; what are these antiquities 
brought to light between 1873 and 1901—this series begin- 
ning with ‘ Priam’s treasure’ at Hissarlik, culminating, 
not ending, with the ‘ palace of Minos’ in Crete? What 
is their significance for ancient history in general and for 
classical scholarship in particular ? 

We say advisedly, ‘beginning with Priam’s treasure’ 
—though that, as we shall presently show, is not strictly 
true—because with the discoveries of Schliemann began 
the awakening of public opinion; and the fact is significant. 
Down to Schliemann’s time, scholars, in England at all 
events, were busy almost exclusively with the interpreta- 
tion of texts. The arrival of the Parthenon marbles in 
England had, indeed, forced even upon the English 
academic consciousness the fact that Greece had left. be- 
hind her a monumental art as well as a literature; but 
this art was regarded as the ‘handmaid’ of literature, a 
graceful mode of illustration; and, for art so admitted, 
as for literature, the keynote of the position lay in a 
strict limitation of study to the ‘fine,’ the ‘classical’ 
period, with perhaps the inclusion of its outcome of 
decadence. Subject to this scrutiny, ‘illustrations’ from 
statues, basreliefs, even vases, slowly filtered into classical 
dictionaries and handbooks, while mythological ‘ allusions’ 
began to receive a condescending attention. The termino- 
logy of the period tells its own tale: in a word, classical 
learning was untouched by evolutionary notions. 

It is important to observe that this rigid limitation to 
the ‘fine ’ or ‘classical’ period always admitted one notable 
exception. Homer, sacrosanct as a personage, was released 
from the taboo. The Homeric age passed into the pre- 
cinct unchallenged, though the most cursory student could 
perceive that its civilisation was not Periclean. An excep- 
tion had to be made for an age felt to be golden. Homer 
was revered as a cloud-wrapped image hanging between 
earth and sky. No attempt was made to link him either 
with the respectable Oriental past or the accredited 
Periclean future. He remained an unsolved, nay, an 
unasked ethnographical riddle. 

Strange to say, these literary conceptions continued 
undisturbed by archeological discoveries which nowa- 
days, we feel, might well have shaken them. Ten years 
before Schliemann, in 1862, during geological excavations 
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in that astonishing volcanic product, the island of San- 
torin (Thera), M. Fouqué had brought to light a whole 
civilisation buried beneath a layer of pumice-stone, due to 
an eruption supposed to have happened about 2000 B.c, 
He found walls coated with stucco, and painted with 
stripes and floral decorations, hand-made and wheel-made 
pottery ; in short, the relics of a civilisation which we 
should now call ‘Mycenzan. Again, M. Biliotti, English 
Vice-Consul at Rhodes, opened at Ialysus a number of 
rock-cut tombs closely resembling those now so familiar 
at Nauplia, Mycenz, and Spata. The objects found were 
brought to the British Museum—lustrous painted pottery, 
beautiful vases decorated with strange sea-beasts, cuttle- 
fish and murex, bronze swords, engraved gems, all vividly 
Mycenean. But no one heeded; they were ‘ prehistoric, 
barbarian, or ‘Greco-Phenician, a word long decently 
covering the unknown. Egyptian objects of the eighteenth 
dynasty were found among them, but men’s eyes were 
blinded that they could not see. On the whole it seemed 
safest to relegate the whole trouvaille to the mists of the 
seventh century B.c. Was there not a respectable legend 
about the Phenician colony of Kadmus ? 

To arrest the attention of classical scholars there was 
needed, not mere facts, but facts that could be related to 
orthodox tradition, to an accredited department of literary 
scholarship. Touch the ‘Homeric question’ and you gain 
at length the academic ear. This was the true mission of 
Schliemann. Schliemann sought and fancied he had 
found the treasury of Priam, the tomb of Agamemnon; 
Mr Gladstone believed him; and the world was awake. 
It was a child-like love of Homer and a faith in his reality 
that gave us Hissarlik and Mycenzx, the material of the 
problem ; it is the exact and searching study of Homer in 
comparison with this material that has finally, as the 
sequel will show, yielded a solution. Such is the eternal 
magic of the poet. 

Dr Schliemann’s discoveries on the prehistoric sites of 
Hissarlik, Mycenz, Tiryns, and Orchomenus are now a 
thrice-told tale. Everyone knows of the eight super- 
imposed cities at Hissarlik, the great gold cache at 
Mycene, the fortification walls at Tiryns, the decorated 
ceiling at Orchomenus. Thanks to the energy of Mr 
Arthur Evans, Mr Hogarth, and Mr Myres, thanks also to 
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the pressing need for funds, there is a like widespread 
familiarity with the most salient discoveries in Crete. 
The labyrinthine palace, the marvellously vivid frescoes, 
and, most of all, the unread tablets are in everyone’s mouth. 
Less vividly before the public mind is the fact that between 
the eras of Schliemann and Mr Evans, during the twenty 
years between 1876 and 1896, a long series of excavations 
on prehistoric sites has been patiently carried on, rewarded 
by no specially sensational results, but not the less im- 
portant for science. These excavations extend over an 
area reaching from Sicily to Cyprus, from Patmos to Crete 
and even Egypt. Site after site has yielded both distinc- 
tive Mycenzean structures and miscellaneous Mycenzan 
objects—as someone has truly said, ‘beehive tombs and 
Biigelkannen,’ two distinctive Mycenzan notes, ‘crop up 
everywhere. They are found all over the mainland of 
Greece and the AXgean islands, at Dimini near Volo, at 
Goulas, Thebes, Tanagra, Delphi. In Argolis itself, besides 
Mycenz and Tiryns, we now have the Heraion, Nauplia, 
Trezen, and Epidaurus. Athens has given back the 
Pelasgian fortress of her Acropolis, and in Attica also are 
the tombs of Menidi, Spata, and Thoricus. Laconia is re- 
presented by the sites of Kampos and Vaphio, this last 
with its astonishing gold cups, the masterpieces of My- 
cenean art, already in its decadence. 

Under the slow persistent pressure of facts accumu- 
lating over so wide an area, it began bit by bit to be felt 
that the new wine was about to burst the old bottles. It 
was no longer a ‘ Homeric question’ that confronted us ; 
the curtain was rung up on a whole new Aigean—nay, 
more, as Italy, Sicily, Sardinia came to be represented, a 
whole unknown Mediterranean—civilisation. The problem 
came to be not, Can we, by means of antiquities, illustrate 
and elucidate Homer ? but rather, What people made the 
objects called Mycenzan? Whence did they come? Were 
they one or many, home-born or immigrants? What 
were their racial affinities ? what tongue did they speak ? 
what was the chronology of their civilisation, its rise and 
development? and what the cause of its downfall? How 
are this people, or group of peoples, related to Egypt and 
Babylonia on the one hand, to Phenicia and _ historical 
Greece on the other? These larger ethnological and 
historical issues have reduced to its true proportion the 
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Homeric question which gave the initial impulse, and 
have compelled classical scholarship to widen its horizon 
and include three several continents. 

It was characteristic of the narrow outlook of former 
days that, when the question of provenance was first asked 
as to Mycenzan antiquities, and when it was no longer 
possible to dismiss them as barbarian, only one answer 
seemed possible. They had come from the East. Northern 
archeologists might know of a widespread civilisation of 
the bronze age, extending over Central and Western 
Europe, but such questions were not for the classical 
scholar; they savoured of flints and stone implements, 
matter for the eccentric collector or,the student of savage 
customs. Philology long held that the cradle of the Aryan 
was in Asia, and the Biblical story of the dispersion of 
mankind pointed the same way. Egypt, itself of im- 
memorial antiquity, was a respectable source for any 
civilisation. The wise men were not slow to follow the 
star in the East. 

Such theories as to the Oriental origin of Mycensan 
civilisation, be they Egyptian, Babylonian, Anatolian, or 
Syro-Phenician, are, it may be frankly stated, dead, and 
would be better buried. No one denies Oriental influence ; 
no one who has once walked round the Candia museum 
can fail to be impressed by the fact of a strong dominant 
impulse from Egypt; but no sane person now pleads for 
Oriental origin. It is satisfactory to find that Mr Hall, 
whose close personal acquaintance with Oriental antiqui- 
ties might easily have biased his judgment, utters on this 


_ question no uncertain sound :— 


‘Great’ (he says) ‘as may have been the influence exercised 
upon it by the civilisations of the East, the “ Mycenzan” cul- 
ture always retained its predominantly European character; 
it belonged not to the East but the West.’ 

We know at least, to quote Mr Hogarth, ‘what Agean 
civilisation was not. It was not the disguised product of any 
of the Eastern peoples with which we have long been ac- 
quainted, least of all of the Phenician Semites.’ 


Further than this, Mr Hogarth, writing in 1899, declined 
to go. ‘No name, he says, ‘more distinctive than Mgean 
can yet be applied to the folk that produced the Hgean 
products.’ Excavators and ethnographers were, in fact, 
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settling down into a kind of provisional agnosticism. The 
Egean civilisation was, they were convinced, indigenous, 
but to the race that made it they, for the most part, de- 
clined:to give a name. 

In 1896 Professor Ridgeway published in the ‘ Hellenic 
Journal’ his article entitled, ‘What people produced the 
objects called Mycenzean?’ The storm that attended the 
publication of that article has now happily died away; it 
is difficult indeed now to realise the panic which it at the 
time inspired. It was a storm in a purely classical tea- 
cup. Ethnographers and excavators took the matter very 
quietly, too quietly indeed. Mr Myres (if that accom- 
plished scholar will pardon us for classing him for the 
moment as excavator and ethnographer), after noting 
that Dr Schliemann’s identification 


‘only substituted an Achsean y for the Mycenzan x,’ adds that, 
‘in identifying the pre-Achzan aborigines with the Pelasgians 
of Hellenic tradition, Professor Ridgeway has perhaps suc- 
ceeded in substituting, yet again, a Pelasgian z for the 
Achzan y; but perhaps also in the process has contributed 
in detail to the eventual determination of both unknowns.’ 


Meanwhile Professor Sergi in Italy had been for years 
quietly engaged in ‘upsetting the Aryan cart with its 
itinerant missionaries of culture.’ He had sought to show, 
by arguments mainly anthropological, that the Mediter- 
ranean civilisations had their rise, not in these missionary 
races coming from the North and settling among bar- 
barians of the South, but among a race which, starting in 
North Africa, had made its way upwards by several dis- 
tinct routes, and, following the course of the pliocene land 
bridges, had thus peopled by land the several Mediterra- 
nean peninsulas. This people, with well-marked racial 
characteristics, had developed a high civilisation, ultimately 
of Mycenzean type; and it was the riches and splendour 
of this civilisation that tempted those successive hordes 
of the northern tribes formerly regarded as missionaries. 
About the same time, Dr Tsountas, with his wide ex- 
perience in excavation, was seeking to draw an ethno- 
logical distinction between representatives of the ‘ Island, 
or Cycladic,’ and the ‘Mycenzan’ civilisation proper. The 
Oycladic civilisation he proposed to identify with the 
Danaans, the Mycenzan with the Homeric Achzans, 
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whom he regarded as northern invaders. Thus, in various 
confused ways, excavators and ethnographers were feeling 
their way towards the main conclusion—that a great 
indigenous civilisation of southern origin had subsisted 
for millenniums in the Mediterranean; had developed, 
flourished, and died down before that Renaissance which 
we know of as Hellenic; and that of this civilisation we 
have the remains in the objects known as Mycenzan. 
Whether that civilisation was called Pelasgian or not, 
and how Homer was to be fitted in with it, were only bye- 
questions in the larger outlook. 

For the Homeric scholar and the classical historian 
these bye-questions bulk rightly as supreme. Let us take 
the name Pelasgian first. For the classical historian to 
call the Mycenzean race Pelasgian, is not merely to sub- 
stitute a Pelasgian z for an Achwan y; it is to resus- 
citate a whole body of ancient literary tradition, and to 
accredit the statements of Herodotus, of Thucydides, and 
Strabo, instead of relegating them to the limbo of myth. 
It is this that Professor Ridgeway attempts. After 
enumerating in his first chapter the various sites where 
Mycenzan objects have been found, and describing the 
results of excavations in each site, he proceeds to examine 
the literary and even mythical tradition of each site. The 
result in each and every site, notably in the three great 
Myceneean centres, Argolis, Attica, and Crete, is that tradi- 
tion points not to Achzans but Pelasgians; the mass of 
coincidence, when read in detail, is overwhelming. Why 
refuse then to follow Herodotus and give to the indige- 
nous people the name he gave. Herodotus (i, 56-58) dis- 
tinguishes clearly between an indigenous and an immi- 
grant population. The enquiries made by Croesus led him 
to recognise as pre-eminent among Greek states the Lace- 
demonians and the Athenians, the former of Doric, the 
latter of Ionic stock. ‘These two nations’ (says Herodotus) 
‘from early times had held the most distinguished place, 
the one being a Pelasgic, the other an Hellenic people.’ 
Then follow the notable words, ‘ the one nation had never 
left their seats (ovdayq nw ékeywpnce), the other was ex- 
ceedingly migratory (modvm\avntov xdpra). Again (viii, 
44), ‘the Athenians, when the Pelasgians possessed that 
which is now called Hellas, were Pelasgians.’ Ephorus, 
quoted by Strabo (v, ii), states that Peloponnesus had been 
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¢alled Pelasgia in ancient times. Acusilaus, who wrote 
in the fifth century B.c., includes, in a fragment happily 
preserved, all Greece as far north as Larissa and Pharsalia 
under the name Pelasgia. 

Given that archzology has proved the existence of an 
ancient, indigenous, homogeneous civilisation, surely, in 
the face of those ancient witnesses, a man may believe, as 
Niebuhr did, in the historical reality of the Pelasgi, and 
yet ‘with safety still be allowed to mix with his neigh- 
bours.’ Dr Leaf believes as firmly as Professor Ridgeway 
in the actuality of the Pelasgians, only he does not attri- 
bute to them the Mycenzean civilisation. Mr Hall, in his 
able and cautious book, treats the Pelasgians as having 
really existed ; but, as he holds the orthodox view that 
the Mycenzan culture is Achzean, he is compelled to make 
the Pelasgians pre-Mycenzean. 

We come to the second point, the identification by the 
old school of Homeric and Mycenzan antiquities. The real 
shock caused to Homeric scholars by Professor Ridgeway’s 
paper was due to the fact that he took away the Myce- 
nean antiquities from the Homeric Achzans and gave 
them to the Pelasgians. It was bad enough to be asked 
to recognise the Pelasgians at all, but to find them put in 
possession of a supposed Homeric heritage was intolerable. 
It was here that the intrusion of the ‘ Homeric question’ 
prevented the advance of Homeric scholars along the 
general ethnographic line. Nor can we be the least sur- 
prised. The case lay thus. Everyone, even Professor 
Ridgeway, is agreed that ‘in the Homeric poems we have 
apicture of an age and a civilisation closely resembling 
that revealed to us from the tombs of Mycenex.’ Every- 
one also, even the late Dr Reichel, has had certain mis- 
givings and doubts about a too facile identification ; for 
under a critical survey many discrepancies between the 
culture of the Mycenzan age and that set forth in the 
‘Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ revealed themselves. 

These discrepancies were strongly emphasised by Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway in his ‘ Hellenic Journal’ paper, and are 
further amplified in his present book. The most im- 
portant are the following :— 

In Homer the dead are always cremated; whereas the 
people of the Mycenzean age buried the body intact. 

In Homer, though we hear much of bronze, neverthe- 
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less the iron age is fully developed. The Mycensan 
civilisation is admittedly of the bronze age. 

The Homeric shield is round, the Mycenzan bipartite, 
shaped somewhat like the figure 8. The Achzans of 
Homer are ‘bronze-greaved’ or ‘well greaved.’ No greaves 
have been found in Mycenzan strata. The Achzans of 
Homer wear the breastplate, which does not occur in 
Mycenzean finds. 

In the Homeric poems the safety-pin brooch or fibula 
is a recognised part of the ordinary attire of men and 
women. The fibula is completely absent from the graves 
of the Mycenzan Acropolis, and only makes its appear- 
ance at the close of the Mycenzan period, concurrently 
with iron. 

Pliny (‘H.N.’, xxxiii, 4) has remarked on the absence of 
any mention of signets in Homer; and this is the more 
remarkable as passages occur in which they might be 
expected, such as the descriptions of fastening and un- 
fastening of doors and treasure chambers. The Myce- 
nsean people used gems very freely, and many specimens 
have been found in their tombs. 

In the matter of religion and social institutions there 
are other and more serious discrepancies, but as these are 
reserved for Professor Ridgeway’s second volume, we 
omit them here. The case as it stands is sufficiently 
grave, and its gravity was perceived by all scholars who 
investigated the matter ; but while realised sufficiently to 
cause discomfort, it did not compel determined enquiry. 
In various fashions, scholars soothed their doubts by the 
reflection that, though there might be difficulties, they 
were of no moment, and that for the sake of mere triviali- 
ties it was not well to disturb the convenient and pleasant 
doctrine that the remains recently brought to light were 
the ‘tangible monuments of the Homeric age.’ 

Over some of the straits to which the orthodox were 
reduced Professor Ridgeway naturally makes merry. The 
Achzans are regularly termed ‘bronze-shirted’ (xadxo- 
xirwves ’Axatoi), which it is natural to suppose referred to 
bronze breastplates or coats. As no such breastplates or 
coats of armour have been found in the tombs, Dr Reichel 
boldly replies that the epithet merely refers to the great 
shields of the Mycenzan warriors, and that to the poet's 
eye the ranks of shield-bearing heroes would look as if 
they were shirted in bronze. This seems a little too much 
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even for ‘the poet’s eye’; but further, as no bronze shields 
have ever been found in the tombs, and as it is naturally 
inferred that the Mycenzan shield was of ox-hide, how 
could ox-hide shields appear as glittering shirts of bronze, 
even to a poet's eye ‘in fine frenzy rolling’? Moreover, 
in the name of common sense, if the poet meant a shield 
why did he say a shirt? Homeric epithets are accurate 
descriptions rather than extravagant metaphors. The 
Homeric shield is ‘circular’ («v«dorepys), ‘perfectly circular’ 
(cixuxdos), equal in every direction (wdvroo’éion), Is this a 
correct way of describing a bipartite 8-shaped shield? 
With the ‘ Procrustean’ method, as he terms it, of har- 
monising Homer and Mycenex, Professor Ridgeway has 
naturally and rightly no patience. If we lop off as ‘inter- 
polated’ every awkward or superfluous limb of Homer, 
we may make him fit the Mycenzan bed; but no other 
process will succeed. 

But, say naturally enough the followers or allies of 
Dr Reichel, you have, it may be, proved, by insisting on 
these discrepancies, that the Achzans of Homer were not 
the makers of the Mycenzan objects; you have left us 
thereby desolate of ‘Homeric illustrations’; you have in 
short robbed us, but you have given nothing in exchange. 
Is Homer again to be relegated to cloudland? If not, 
who and where are the people who cremated their dead, 
who fastened their garments with fibula, who wore shirts 
and greaves of bronze, who carried circular shields, who 
used iron for their weapons and knew nothing of signet- 
rings? If not Mycenzans, who were these Achzeans ? 

Here we must enter a mild protest against Professor 
Ridgeway’s procedure. In his ‘Hellenic Journal’ article, 
while he was ruthlessly cutting the Mycenzan ground 
from under Achzean feet, he appeared to have no scruple 
in leaving Homer and his Achzans ‘in the air.’ It is 
possible he did not know who or what they were; it is 
more likely that he knew but would not tell. As he has 
often been labelled ‘rash,’ perhaps he was justified at the 
time in being cautious. But no such caution was needed 
in the full exposition of his present book, and yet, in- 
credible though it seems, the Achzan cat is not really out 
of the bag till the volume is nearly done.* It is only when 





* ‘Barly Age of Greece,’ p, 411, 
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the author begins, as we may say, ‘ense pectus Norico 
recludere, that he really strikes home. In the heart of the 
Austrian Alps, in the ancient land of the Taurisci, lies the 
little lake of Hallstatt, near to which a series of cemeteries 
has been excavated. The Hallstatt culture, supplemented 
by that at Glasinatz and other sites, is the Homeric- 
Achzan culture. Here Professor Ridgeway has sought 
and found a civilisation needing no Procrustes to fit it to 
Homer ; here he has found an early iron age, with iron 
offensive weapons, with shield bosses, with bronze greaves, 
with fibule, with cremated dead. Here is the very mirror 
of Homer; and no Homeric scholar, we venture to say, 
will read the chapter on the Hallstatt-Glasinatz culture 
and fail to recognise the reflection. He will hail it with 
joy and promptly substitute it for the irreconcilable 
antiquities of Mycene. 

Persuaded as we are of the substantial truth and 
illuminating brilliancy of his theory, Professor Ridgeway 
will pardon us if we quarrel with the method of its 
exposition. When will discoverers learn that the best 
method of exposition is the simplest, the most natural— 
to state at the outset what they have found, and how 
they came to find it? Instead of such a simple statement, 
which in the present case would have been to tell a tale 
as enthralling as any romance, the discoverer tries to per- 
suade either himself or his readers, or both, that his dis- 
covery was made after a strictly scientific method ; that 
an enormous mass of facts was collected, dispassionately 
viewed and classified, and that the theory then, and not 
till then, emerged out of the facts. It rarely, if ever, is 
so. As someone has truly said, ‘the human intellect is 
like a dog, it cannot hunt until it has got the scent.’ But 
Professor Ridgeway must needs be scientific in the method 
of exposition. So we are water-logged at the outset with 
some eighty pages of ‘prehistoric remains and their dis- 
tribution,’ pages of condensed dulness, which the ordinary 
reader will barely survive, and which ought to have been 
relegated to an appendix—pages, too, in which the author, 
by his dishevelled style, plainly reveals his hurry and 
boredom. Even the chapter that follows, masterly as it 
is in its entirety, could have been condensed to half its 
length if the author could have renounced the dear de- 
light of slaying dead and dying lions and giving passing 
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kicks to sleeping Carian dogs. When finally we come to 
the real gist of the book, it seems as if the writer could 
scarcely bear, even then, to tell us of his discovery ; and 
the long and brilliant chapter, ‘Whence came the 
Achzans?’ loses half its cogency because it precedes in- 
stead of follows that on the ‘early iron age of Europe.’ 
We note these blemishes of exposition, not because they 
are vital, but because they will irritate the critic, dis- 
hearten the reader, and assuredly obscure the brilliancy 
of a splendid piece of work. It is more than probable 
that a large number of classical readers, even of Homeric 
scholars, will never push through to page 411, and so 
never really get at the gist of the book at all. The argu- 
ment, we admit, was a highly complex one to marshal, 
the mass of evidence hard to co-ordinate; but an author 
with a mental grip like that of Professor Ridgeway might 
surely have got it better in hand. 

To return to Hallstatt. It is interesting to note that 
the Hallstatt culture is no new discovery. Excavations 
were carried on there by Von Sacken from 1847 to 1864.* 
Upwards of 993 graves were opened and 6084 objects 
obtained ; the tumuli of Glasinatz were first opened in 
1888 ; and, since then, systematic excavations have been 
carried on year by year by Dr Truhelka, Dr Fiala, and 
others. The discoveries were, of course, known to all 
students of comparative anthropology, but it remained for 
Professor Ridgeway to see their significance in relation to 
Homeric antiquities; and that relation takes the form of 
a double identification leading direct to a momentous con- 
clusion. The culture of Hallstatt, as revealed by the 
graves at Hallstatt, agrees with the culture of the Achzeans 
as described in Homer. The culture of Hallstatt agrees 
also with the description left us by ancient historians of 
the culture of the Celts. Therefore the Achzans of Homer 
were Celts. This, baldly and crudely, is Professor Ridge- 
way’s contention. 

There will probably arise critics who will say, This is 
not original at all. The Greeks themselves knew the 
Achzeans to be invaders from the North. Professor Ram- 
sayt has seen in Greece and Asia Minor two strata of 





* Von Sacken, ‘Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt,’ Vienna, 1868, 
¢ ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ ix, p. 350, 
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mythological conceptions, one of the indigenous southern- 
ers, another imported from the North. Dr Montelius, 
Mr Arthur Evans, Mr Hogarth,* have pointed out analo- 
gies between the Hallstatt culture and the ‘ geometric’ or 
late Mycenzan period of Greece. Yes, but Professor 
Ramsay’s theory remained an isolated mythological con- 
jecture, while the other savants saw inthe Hallstatt 
culture not the source but the survival of Agean art. If, 
as we have pointed out, in his view of the Mycenzan 
civilisation as indigenous, homogeneous, and even Pelas- 
gian, Professor Ridgeway is not wholly original, but in 
substantial agreement with the bestethnographical opinion, 
the connexion established between Hallstatt and Homer i is 
certainly all his own.t 

But, it may be asked, are we really any further ad- 
vanced, or is the Hallstatt culture only the substitution 
of a fresh unknown? Assuredly not. As the name Pelas- 
gian brought us into touch with a great body of ancient 
tradition, so does the identification of the Hallstatt cul- 
ture with Celtic. Whence came the Achwzans? Who were 
they? Professor Ridgeway’s answer to this question is 
supported by a mass of complex evidence which we cannot 
even summarise here. They were the Keltoi or Galatai 
(dialectic forms of the same word) of the ancients, the 
fair-haired, large-statured people of the North who again 
and again, in wave after wave, burst from the heart of 
Germany, over the great mountain barriers, into the 
southern lands. Much confusion, Professor Ridgeway 
points out, has arisen from our modern inaccurate use of 
the term Celt and Celtic. We speak of the dark-com- 
plexioned Iberic people of France, Great Britain, and 
Treland as ‘ black Celts’; but ‘the ancients never spoke of 
any dark-complexioned person as a Celt, for great stature 
and a xanthochrous complexion were to them the charac- 
teristics of the Celt or German.’ They grouped together 
in fact as homogeneous all the fair-haired peoples north 





* ‘Authority and Archeology,’ p. 252. 

+ Mr Hall writes, p. 39: ‘The place’ (of Homeric culture) ‘is exactly 
paralleled in the history of the development of the civilisation of Central 
Europe by that of the culture of Hallstatt.’ But the intrusion of this iron 
culture into Greece Mr Hall attributes to the Dorians ; and Homer’s Greeks 
are certainly not Dorians. Mr Hall’s valuable book, the conclusions of 
which are in many respects substantially the same as those of Professor 
Ridgeway, reached us too late for detailed notice. 
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of the Alps, which physical anthropologists now divide 
into the two groups, Teutonic or Scandinavian for the 
northern, and Celtic or Alpine for those standing midway 
between North and South. The ethnographical story of 
the three Mediterranean peninsulas, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
has been, it seems must always be, virtually the same. All 
three, from neolithic times, have been peopled by a long- 
headed, dark-skinned race, a race whose sensuous artistic 
temperament has constantly tended to sensuality and 
effeminacy. Into these three peninsulas many incursions 
have been made by a fair-haired population developed 
under the bracing conditions of northern Europe, a warrior 
people of larger stature and higher morality, whose dress, 
as was natural, and whose armour and habits of life were 
in marked contrast to those of the people of the South. 
Of these southward rushes we are familiar with many of 
the later instances. Did not the Gauls sack Delphi? 
Did not other Gauls sack Rome? Were there not 
‘foolish Galatians’ left stranded in Asia Minor? In 
a beautiful and pathetic passage Professor Ridgeway 
describes the inevitable fate of these sons of the North 
as they dwindle and merge in the uncongenial climate 
and conditions of the South. 


. ©Where are the hosts of fair-haired warriors who streamed 
into the Balkan and the Mediterranean basin under the Roman 
empire? Where are the Goths of Mosia for whom Ulfilas 
translated the Bible? Where are the posterity of the stalwart 
Norsemen who formed the Varangian guard of the Emperors 
of the East? Where are the Normans who once carved out 
kingdoms, marquisates, and counties in Sicily, Italy, and the 
Levant? These children of the North have all melted away 
beneath the southern sun as inevitably as melts the glacier 
when it descends into the heat of the valley ; and, as the gross 
underlying earth reappears when the beautiful ice wastes 
away, so surely does the older stratum of population once 
more rise to view.’ 


Classical scholars will be delighted to find ancient 
echoes of the land of the Hyperboreans assuming a new 
significance. We are suddenly at home among the long- 
haired Acheans because they are ourselves. These ban- 
quets of abundant roast flesh are Homeric, but also 
British, and contrast significantly with the dainty fish 
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diet of the Pelasgian Athenians. They are the natural 
meals of a northern people, coming from a well-wooded 
country, where men can afford to roast their meat, and, 
as we shall: presently see, to cremate their dead. Then 
there is the now familiar argument of the ‘cow with the 
crumpled horn.’ The Mycenzean cow and bull have uni- 
formly spiral, lyre-shaped horns, but Homer knows, not 
only of the spiral-horned (é\«rds), but of another. and a 
better breed, the short and straight-horned (ép00xpaipos). 
Where did the latter come from? From the home of 
most good things—from the North. The short-horn is 
characteristic of central Europe, the British Isles, Scandi- 
navia. More fascinating still, there is the ‘hind with 
the golden horn’ (ypvadxepws édadgos), in quest of which 
Herakles ‘ beheld the land behind the chilling north wind.’ 
We hope there may be others besides ourselves to whom 
this gifted creature presented no difficulties; we must 
bear, with Pindar and Euripides and the sculptor of the 
Diana of Versailles, the censure of Aristotle for our 
ignorance of the fact that female deer do not possess 
horns; and then is there not the ‘poet's fancy’? But 
it seems Aristotle is wrong after all; he generalised with 
one particular unknown to him left out. There is one 
female deer, and only one, that has horns, and that is the 
reindeer. Was it to capture a horned female reindeer 
that Herakles passed behind the north wind, not to Lap- 
land, but to the Hercynian forest: where he ‘stood and 
marvelled at the trees’? Naturalists say that the reindeer 
still lingered in North Germany in Cesar’s time; and Mr 
Frazer has found that in north-east Russia, down to one 
hundred and fifty years ago, there was an annual celebra- 
tion of the ‘ Feast of the Golden Reindeer Horn.’ 

Homer himself knew of a people in the furthermost 
North. There are the huge Laestrygonians who dwelt in 
the land where a ‘sleepless man might earn a double 
wage, so near are the ways of the day and the night.’ 
There is the actual Danube-Adriatic route from north to 
south, by Dodona, followed by the Hyperborean maidens 
when they brought the sacred offerings from Scythia to 
Delos—an echo, no doubt, of traffic and barter long pre- 
ceding conquest. More curious still, there is the tradition 
that iron came to the Greeks through a fair-haired people. 
Hesiod, after describing the golden, silver, and bronze 
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ages, depicts the men of the iron age. Iron had in 
truth, as Professor Ridgeway says, ‘entered into their 
souls’; for Hesiod imputes to them every form of lawless- 
ness, and, he adds, their children were born white-haired 
(ebr’ dv yewvopevor rodroxpotapa TedéOwaow). The conjecture 
was long ago made by Goettling that this referred 
to fair-haired Teutonic invaders: the coincidence is 
clinched by Professor Ridgeway’s reference to Diodorus 
Siculus (v. 32, 2), who says, speaking of the Gauls, ‘the 
children from their birth are, as a rule, white-haired 
(roa), but as they grow older they change to their 
father’s complexion.’ 

We have been obliged to state the new theory in the 
broadest outline. Without numerous illustrations it is 
impossible to give any idea of the mass of evidence accu- 
mulated, and the relentless logic with which the argu- 
ment closes in on every side ; it is the thing in its totality 
that is so persuasive. But that we may give some idea of 
the method of the book we propose to examine, in greater 
detail, one chapter, and that the most interesting, on In- 
humation, Cremation, and the Soul. 

Cremation, it has been already stated, is one of the 
notes of Homeric as opposed to Mycenzan culture. In 
the shaft graves of the Acropolis of Mycenz there is 
no trace of cremation. In classical days, though crema- 
tion was occasionally practised, inhumation was the 
ordinary rule; of this adequate evidence is given, literary 
and monumental. To what cause is the Homeric inter- 
ruption due? The point Professor Ridgeway sets out to 
prove is this. Cremation entered the Aigean with the 
Celts from the North; it was no part of the indigenous 
civilisation of the South, nor did it enter from Egypt or 
Babylonia. This proved, the argument is further clinched 
by an examination of the views concerning the dead and 
their after-life that are connected with cremation ; these 
- views, it is shown, were held by the Achzans of Homer 
and by other northern races, and are in marked contra- 
distinction to those held by the people of the South. 

A survey of the burials of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
from the Canaries to Babylonia, from Scythia to Libya 
and Egypt, shows that, 


‘with the exception of two cremation interments in the late 
Mycenman cemetery of Salamis, inhumation, or at least some 
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other method of disposing of the body (e.g. such sporadic 
variations as tree-burial and tearing of the corpse by dogs), 
was universal in early times and continued so over most of 
the area down to the Christian era.’ 


Egypt, Libya, Phenicia, Babylonia, the Islands, Asia, all 
tell the same tale. Even Persians, down to the time of 
Cyrus, buried their dead, though, as is proved by the story 
of Croesus, they had no scruple in burning the living. The 
Romans, towards the end of the Republic and in the early 
Empire, practised cremation ; but Pliny knew that some 
of the most ancient Roman families always went on bury- 
ing their dead unburnt, and he holds, with Cicero, pee in- 
humation was the earlier practice. 


‘Ipsum cremare apud Romanos non fuit veteris instituti; 
terra condebantur ... et tamen multae familiae priscos ser- 
vavere ritus, sicut in Cornelia nemo ante Sullam dictatorem 
traditur crematus.’ 


Turning to the peoples living north of Greece, we know 
from Herodotus (v. 8) that the Thracians either burned 
or buried their dead. The genuine Thracians are of the 
same race as the Illyrians, and the mixed practice of the 
Thracians is exemplified by the Glasinatz burials. Burials 
of the inhumation class occur in the proportion of sixty 
per cent.; thirty per cent. belong to the cremation class. 
Here, too, it is probable that inhumation preceded crema- 
tion, as the few very early pre-iron age burials are all 
inhumations. As there is the best possible historical 
evidence for the conquest of native Illyrians and Thracians 
by Celts, there is a high probability that the practice of 
cremation was brought in by the conquerors. The burials 
of Carniola and Styria tell the same tale. In Italy the 
people of the Terramare culture, i.e. of the stone and 
early bronze periods, whom Professor Ridgeway considers 
to be represented by the name Ligurian, buried their 
dead ; but above this culture is superimposed the Umbrian 
or Villanova stratum, and this, which extends from the 
late bronze into the iron age, is marked by cremation. 
Ombriké extended right up to the Alps, and the closest 
relations existed between Umbrians and Celts. The dual 
burials at ‘Rome are accounted for by the mixed nature 
of the population. The Sabines belonged to the later 
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Umbrian population; and it is in all probability to them 
that the practice of cremation at Rome was due. 

So much for the borderland countries where mixed 
practices are observed, and where cremation, roughly 
speaking, represents the conqueror, inhumation the con- 
quered. Crossing the Alps, we come to a portion of upper 
Europe where cremation is all but universal, and occurs 
certainly in the bronze period, probably even as early as 
the period of transition from stone to bronze. Tacitus 
(‘Germ.’ 27) says that the Germans ‘observe the custom of 
burning illustrious men with certain kinds of wood; .. . 
the arms of the dead man, and in some cases his horse, are 
consigned to the fire.’ The evidence of Tacitus is amply 
confirmed by excavators, as, though inhumation was the 
custom in the stone age, cremating urns are plentiful 
in later burying-places throughout Germany. Cremating 
seems to have been practised by the old Saxons down to the 
end of the eighth century, for it was prohibited in a.p. 785 
by an edict of Charlemagne. The Norsemen sent their dead 
kings to sea in burning ships. In Denmark the stone age 
hes inhumation, the bronze almost universally cremation; 
but in the iron age inhumation reasserts itself. In Sweden 
the lower classes always buried their dead, the nobles only 
cremating. In England the evidence is exceedingly com- 
plicated and can scarcely be said to be decisive, but it 
should be noted that cremation is very common among 
the Angles of East Anglia, Mercia, and Northumberland. 
In France it is much clearer; inhumation is universal for 
the paleolithic and neolithic ages for long-headed and 
round-headed people alike, but soon after the beginning 
of the bronze age cremating begins in the area occupied 
by the round-headed Alpine race. This survey leaves no 
doubt on the main issue. Cremation is, in the ancient 
sense, Celtic. Cremation prevailed in central Europe cer- 
tainly by the bronze age, probably before ; in the Mediter- 
ranean countries it never really developed at all, and was 
employed only sporadically. It was practised by the 
Homeric Greeks about 1000 3B.c.; it must have come to 
them from the North. 

Of special human interest is the supplementary enquiry, 
what caused cremation to come into use? With what 
notions respecting either the body or the soul is it con- 
nected? Are these the common property of Celts and 
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Achzans? In determining the purpose and significance 
of cremation it is well first to get rid of an ancient fallacy, 
viz. that cremation is the custom of nomadic tribes. This 
fallacy has been revived by Rohde to explain the Homeric 
practice of cremation. The whole hypothesis falls to the 
ground in face of the simple fact that the three most 
notable nomad nations of the ancient world, Libyans, 
Arabs, Scythians, buried their dead unburnt. 

Central Europe, a land of vast forests, is the cradle of 
cremation. For primitive man the body came before the 
soul; and it seems probable that the first impulse to cre- 
mation was given by the dread of the pollution of the 
corpse. The body of the dead man is taboo, potent indeed 
sometimes for good, but also for evil. The theology of 
Christianity, the fear of embarrassing the Resurrection, 
put an end under the Roman Empire to cremation; and 
it is probable that cremation took its rise also, or at least 
its impulse to development, in some theological concep- 
tion. This conception comes out clearly in Homer. After 
death the soul leaves the body, but it cannot pass through 
the portals of Hades till the body is wholly consumed by 
fire. Fire was the instrument whereby the necessary 
etherealisation was obtained. Homer says nothing of 
purification, but it is clear that some sort of sublimation 
is in view. Precisely the same was the view held by the 
cremationists of upper Europe. Odin ordained that all 
men should be burned with their property ; the dead man 
came to Valhalla with such gear as he had in the fire—a 
notion precisely paralleled by the last words of the shade 
tL ira of Elpenor. But Odin is a conqueror; he brought in cre- 





ie mation together with iron and shirts of mail; the souls 
| ef of the common people who practised inhumation abode 
Bs with Thor. From central Europe cremation spread north- 
i wards as well as southwards. 

ie The intent of cremation comes out most clearly in the 
M 

k 


aq doctrines of another cremationist people, the Hindus; and 

" are not the Hindus those very Aryans whom we now 

f believe to have entered India from central Europe? 
they They, like the Achzans, found a primitive aboriginal 
if 4 folk practising inhumation, and, being a meditative people, 
1 they tell us what their own practice meant. It should 
Mt be noted that they burn the good and not the bad. 
Clearly, cremation is not practised by them with a view 
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to getting rid of a malevolent spirit, but rather with a 
beneficent purpose to the soul of the deceased. Agni, 
Fire, is the corpse-destroyer. Agni, again, is he who sends 
the soul to the abode of Yama; he is the messenger from 
men to the gods. It is fire that ensures the sublimation 
of sacrifice among those who believe their gods to dwell 
above; fire was also the natural medium for the trans- 
mission of the soul. Agni is alike Purifier and Psycho- 
pompos. Eustathius, who knew so much, knew this also; 
and it is satisfactory to find Professor Ridgeway can 
adduce this early episcopal authority. Eustathius says 
(‘ad Hom. II.’ cap. 43) 


‘the Hellenes had formerly the custom of burning the dead, a 
practice which still prevails with some of the northern bar- 
barians. They did so to show that the divine element in man, 
when borne on high by fire as if in a chariot, mingled with 
the heavenly beings, whilst the earthy element remained 
below, partly consumed by fire, partly surviving in the re- 
mains of the bones. Some say that it was because the corpse 
was held to be impure, and because the consumption of de- 
composed matter by the agency of fire was a form of purifica- 
tion, because fire is purificatory.’ 


Celts, Achzeans, Hindus, by burning the body, released 
the soul; and it went to ‘a happy land far, far away,’ 
remote, inaccessible ; it went never toreturn. In striking 
contrast to this was the faith and practice of the primi- 
tive peoples in the lands which these conquerors invaded. 
These peoples, to take only the Mycenzan culture, buried 
their dead, and believed that in and about the graves 
the dead remained; they fed them, they worshipped 
them. Countless Greek vases represent the souls of 
the dead fluttering round the tomb, countless bas-reliefs 
commemorate the worship of the local hero; legends 
innumerable recount his potency for good or evil. It is 
highly interesting to observe that poets of the fifth 
century B.c. present us with—just what we should expect 
—a contaminakio of the two doctrines, Achzan and 
Pelasgian. Agamemnon has been burnt, so, according to 
Achzean doctrine, he could return no more; yet to his tomb 
the maidens are bearing offerings due to the dead (ola trois 
katw vowiterar); their custom is Pelasgian. Orestes is in 
theological perplexity, as well he might be, holding two 
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faiths, or rather combining Achzan faith with Pelasgian 
custom. 


‘“ Father, strange and terrible, what can I say, what do, to 
waft my signal from so far, thither where thou art anchored 
fast?” And the chorus makes answer: “Child, the spirit of 
our dead is not conquered by the fierceness of all-devouring 
fire. He does make known his desires, but not so soon.”’ 
(Aisch. ‘ Choeph.,’ 321.) 


Even in Homer the blending of two wholly different con- 
ceptions of an after-state of the soul is plainly apparent. 
The ghost goes down into Hades; Odysseus himself 
says he goes down (xaréBnv Sopov “Aios elow); and yet, 
when that journey is described in detail in the ‘ Nekuia, 
it is to no underworld he goes; rather he sails in a black 
ship to the deep flowing Oceanus, to the land of the Cim- 
merians (the Cimbrians); and in that chill land, where 
deadly night is overspread over invisible mortals, he 
reaches a northern Valhalla. Professor Ridgeway lays 
himself open to misconstruction when he says ‘the 
Homeric abode of the dead is not an underworld’; what 
he means is that the picture, as he leads us to expect, is a 
double one due to a racial fusion; we have both below 
and beyond. The Achzan, like the Hindu and the 
Persian, entered countries occupied by alien races; and 
the doctrines brought by the conquerors were modified 
by those of the conquered. 

A final question remains, to many the most absorbing 
of all, what is the Homeric language? Is it Pelasgian, 
indigenous, or is it imported Achzan? In Professor 
Ridgeway’s brilliant chapter on the ‘Homeric dialect,’ we 
have only one flaw to regret. The author distinctly states, 
what is obviously true, that the controversies respecting 
the unity of Homer, from Wolf's ‘ Prolegomena’ onwards, 
are outside the scope of his work; and yet his besetting 
pugnacity compels him to interrupt his argument and 
spend several pages in exposing the supposed absurdity of 
a controversy based on ‘subjective impressions.’ This 
disposed of, he comes to the consideration of two questions 
really relevant: first, were the poems composed on the 
mainland of Greece or on the coast of Asia Minor ? second, 
were they eomposed in the Achzan language or in the 
Pelasgian ? 
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The first question, which is, after all, a subordinate 
issue, is answered in substantial agreement with the 
views of Mr D. B. Monro in favour of Greece proper. 
The question of the dialect of Homer is more vital ; and 
here a surprise awaitsus. The incoming Achwans brought 
with them, we have been told, the civilisation pictured by 
Homer, cremation and the Valhalla, the use of iron, 
characteristic dress and armour ; we confidently expected 
to learn that they imposed their Aryan speech on the 
conquered. Here we may pause to note the extraordinary 
boldness of the author in stating his views while the riddle 
of the Cretan tablets is still unread. In them we have, 
according to him, the Pelasgian o7jpata that preceded the 
Phenician ypdyyara; and might they not at any moment 
turn out to be for his theory ojpara Avypd? Professor 
Ridgeway knows no fear. He maintains that we should 
naturally expect the speech of Homer to be Pelasgian, not 
Acheean ; he holds, that is to'say, the general principle that 
the conquerors, instead of imposing their own speech, 
adopted, with slight modifications, the speech of the con- 
quered. The conquerors marry the daughters of the 
land, and the mothers bring up the children to speak their 
own language. This thesis is supported by a number of 
ancient and modern examples, of which we need only 
mention the gradual adoption by the Norman invaders of 
the speech of their subjects. What does philology say in 
respect to the dialect of Homer? Hoffmann has shown 
that, of all Greek dialects, Arcadian and her daughter 
Cypriote come closest to the Homeric, so much so that he 
has given to the Thessalian and Arcadian dialects the 
names of North and South Achean. Now Arcadia is the 
very stronghold of the Pelasgian race. Nor is it strange 
that the conquered should celebrate in their own tongue 
the glory of the conqueror. 


‘The exploits of the Normans in Ireland were sung by the 
native Irish bards in the native Irish tongue ; and the renown 
of the present Tartar dynasty of/ China is recorded, not in 
Tartar, but in the old literary language of their Chinese 
subjects.’ 


The Homeric dialect then is the old literary Pelasgian. 
To the Pelasgians we owe the hexameter, obviously the 
outcome of an ancient civilisation, Among tribes of 
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rough migratory warriors like the Achzans the natural 
form of literature is the ballad, which, as Dr Leaf rightly 
holds, is not to be compared with the Homeric epos. No 
trace of the hexameter has ever been observed in the 
natural poetry of Celto-Teutonic peoples; moreover, Do- 
dona, according to tradition the early sanctuary of the 
Acheeans, delivered her oracle in prose, while Delphi, the 
most hallowed sanctuary of Mycenzan Greece, uttered 
herself in hexameters. 

This new doctrine also explains two anomalies—the 
supposed Doric forms in Attic tragedy, and the pheno- 
menon of Greek and Latin labialism. Why, in the name 
of common sense, should the Athenians compose their 
most ancient songs in the dialect admitted to be most 
recent, the Doric? But if we suppose the long a, and 
other Doric forms which are common also to Holic, to be 
a survival of the primitive Pelasgian of Pelasgian Attica, 
the anomaly is simply and naturally explained. In like 
manner, labialism—the characteristic tendency of the 
Celto-Teutonic peoples of upper Europe—is simply ex- 
plained as a modification introduced by Celto-Achzan 
conquerors. A specially interesting case is that of the 
difficult frmos. When we remember that Epona, the 
Celto-Umbrian horse-goddess, got engrafted into Latin 
along with equos (ecus), and when we consider that the 
horse was much more the animal of the chariot-driving 
Acheseans than of the Pelasgians of Attica and the island 
people of the Agean, whose chariots were swift ships, we 
need not be surprised if a labialised form of the name for 
horse, corresponding to Gallic Epona and Welsh eb, had 
made its way along with wérrapes and wicvpes from the 
Danubian regions into the Greek lands and Thrace. 

With his examination of the linguistic problem Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway’s book concludes; and the question 
naturally arises, how far are his conclusions, based as 
they are, for the most part, on previous excavations, con- 
firmed by the recent discoveries in Crete? Here it must 
frankly be owned that, with the script yet unread, and 
the palace of Minos only about half uncovered, Crete has 
done more to open up fresh problems than to solve old 
ones. Day by day fresh monuments come to light which 
enhance the splendours of Mycenzan civilisation. Day 
by day brings fresh links with Egypt, as notably in the 
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case of the wonderful royal draught-board discovered early 
last May, with its mosaic of ivory, its crystal bars and 
plaques, its medallions closely paralleled by the draught- 
board of Queen Hatshepsut, known by the Enkomi 
example to have been imitated by Mycenzans. But all 
these splendid discoveries, while they amplify and vitalise 
the picture, can scarcely be said to solve the problem. 

One scientific point, however, has clearly emerged, and 
it is confirmatory of Professor Ridgeway’s view. In the 
first flush of discovery, many archzologists were tempted 
to. regard Crete as the probable cradle and the certain 
zenith of Mycenzan civilisation. This temptation Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway resisted ; and the event proves him right. 
‘The evidence,’ he says (p. 291), ‘up to the present points 
to the mainland of Greece as the focus of fullest develop- 
ment.’ From a study of the pottery of Crete one fact 
clearly emerges. Mycenzan pottery, so far as at present 
known, appears in Crete suddenly and, as it were, full 
blown. It is preceded by neolithic ware of the ordinary 
type, and by the very peculiar and well-marked type 
known as ‘Kamares.’ The transition from neolithic to 
Kamares is easily traceable; that from Kamares to My- 
cenran is not, so far, made out. The best authorities on 
this subject, Mr Hogarth and Mr Welch, draw the con- 
clusion that Mycenzan pottery came to Crete from with- 
out. It seems as though, after all, Mycenz may prove to 
have been the home of what is Mycenzan, or, as Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway puts it more broadly, ‘it was probably 
under the shelter of the great walls of Tiryns, Mycenzx, 
and Goulas, that the Pelasgian art took its highest form.’ 
Again tradition is vindicated ; Daedalus passes from the 
mainland to the court of Minos. 

Before we quit Crete, it may be observed that, when 
the tale is fully told, it will probably be found that the 
most definite gain accruing to science from the Cretan 
excavations will be in the field of religion and mythology. 
Some of that gain is already before the public in Mr Evans’ 
full and masterly paper on ‘Mycenzan Tree and Pillar 
Cult.’ It has constantly been noted as remarkable that, 
in the long series of Mycenzean discoveries, so little has 
been found to throw light on religious belief. That 
reproach Crete is fast wiping away. Into this wide and 
fascinating field we cannot now enter, but we may call 
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attention to the fact that the last report from Crete 
records the discovery of two seal-impressions which are 
each severally a religious revelation. On the one is repre. 
sented a female goddess in the characteristic flounced 
Mycenzan dress, standing on a rock or heap of stones, 
and guarded by heraldic lions, to the left a shrine with 
‘consecrated’ pillars, to the right a worshipper. Surely 
we have here the ancient matriarchal goddess-mother, 
the pillar of the Mycenz lion-gate in human form, a being 
primeval, long prior to the Cretan Zeus. Perhaps more 
striking still, on another impression we find a creature 
with the fore part of a hoofed, calf-like animal, a curled 
tail, and the legs of a man, seated on a kind of throne, a 
worshipper before him. It is all very well to joke about 
the ‘Minocalf,’ but this can scarcely be other than the 
ancient Minotaur, primitive divinity of the place before 
the Achzans came and made of him the mere barbarian 
monster. It is to these seal-impressions that we must 
look for a real instead of a fanciful conception as to 
Pelasgian religion. 

We return at the close to the point from which we set 
out, and ask what is the outcome of these prehistoric dis- 
coveries for scholarship at large? In the course of the 
discussion it has, it may be hoped, become abundantly 
evident that the access of material, and the adoption of 
scientific method necessitated by this material, have given 
to classical studies a momentous impulse. They have 
transfused new life into a plant which was beginning to 
perish from atrophy. We were all of us taught in our 
childhood that Athene sprang full-grown from her father's 
head. Athene herself now abjures this monstrous origin. 
With the humility born of contact with actual fact, she 
owns herself ‘the daughter of Earth, our mother’; and 
from every fresh contact with earth, with reality, Anteeus- 
like, her strength is renewed. To drop metaphor, we re- 
nounce perforce that academic phantom, the insulated 
and ‘ideal’ Greek, and find in his place the actual man, 
the outcome of a long past, the Greek of anthropology 
and archeology. The ‘great age’ is still there, but, as 
prologue to it we thankfully accept the unrolling of the 
great panorama of history, the shiftings of populations, 
the action and reaction of North and South, the eternal 
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The gain of all this is so obvious, the outlook so in- 
spiring, that emphasis would be superfluous, were there 
not signs of a certain resentment against this intrusion 
into classical studies of archzeology and anthropology. The 
citadel of scholarship, we are told, is undermined, the 
enemy is inside the camp, archeology, which should be 
‘ancillary ’'—a word hateful to the free republic of science 
—threatens the master-function of literary scholarship. 
‘I had rather a young man knew a single book of Homer 
than he should dig up and date all the crockery in the 
Archipelago.’ Why this antithesis?. Is it impossible to 
examine scientifically the stones of the palace at Knossos 
and yet to know and love the deathless tragedy of the 
princess who dwelt there? In the infinite web of human 
knowledge, who is to say which thread lends most to the 
weaving of the ultimate pattern? For the literary and 
linguistic scholar there will always remain the garden 
enclosed—let him see that it be not a hortus siccus—a 
garden full of rare and delicate flowers, which he may 
gather at his will. Is he any way the poorer because in 
the wider horizons around him the broad fields of archex- 
ology are outspread, white to the harvest ? 

Nay more, let the timid take note that this new 
archeological scholarship is instinct with a fine con- 
servatism ; its function is conciliatory, its issue so far is 
the rehabilitation of tradition. ‘Thus,’ concludes Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway, ‘ archeology, tradition, and language are 
allinharmony.’ After decades of scepticism we are bidden 
once more to believe that Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Pausanias and Strabo wrote substantial truth. Faith in 
authority is restored by archzology ; and, moreover, with 
new significance comes back the good old Aryan paradox 
‘e Borea lux.’ 
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Art. XI—THE POPULAR NOVEL. 


1. The Christian. By Hall Caine. London: Heinemann, 
1897. 

2. The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. London; 
Methuen, 1900. 

3. Colloquies of Criticism, or Literature and Democratic 
Patronage. Anon. London: Fisher Unwin, 1901. 
And other works. 


THE relation of books of all kinds to the reception which 
they meet with in the world has afforded from time im- 
memorial a subject of frequent reflection. Habent sua 
fata libelli is as true now as it ever was. That the ulti- 
mate success of a book, and the extent of its fame and 
influence, are in some measure proportionate to the degree 
and quality of its merit, is a proposition which, taken 
generally, no one will be tempted to deny. But the excep- 
tions to this rule, at least in its immediate application, are 
so signal and numerous as to force the most careless critic 
to ask for some explanation of them, and prompt him to 
examine more carefully the general rule itself. In no 
department of literature are such exceptions more striking 
than in works of imagination, such as the drama and 
poetry, and—still more emphatically, so far as the modern 
world is concerned—in the literature of prose fiction, or 
the novel. We are, moreover, not exaggerating when we 
say that the relation between the merit of novels and 
their popularity has never been of a kind so anomalous, 
so independent of any serious literary standards, as it is 
in our own country at the present moment. We are not 
here maintaining that the best novels of to-day are not 
as good as the best novels of yesterday; nor are we 
denying that the best modern novels command the atten- 
tion and admiration of a considerable body of readers. 
The fact—and it is a remarkable one—which we have in 
view is this: that though the best novels of to-day are 
very far from being neglected, the popularity they attain 
is as nothing in comparison with that which, of recent 
years, has been attained by certain of the worst. There 
are, doubtless, many bad novels which do not succeed 
at all. We do not refer to these: they are of no interest 
to anybody. But putting them aside, and confining our 
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attention to such. as have excited public interest to any 
appreciable degree, we might almost be justified in saying 
that the number of their readers is great in proportion to 
the conspicuousness not of their merits but of their 
defects. It is this condition of things that we here 
propose to consider. 

But before dealing more particularly with these anoma- 
lies of popularity, let us ask ourselves what it is that 
persons of education and culture are, consciously or un- 
consciously, contented to regard as the rule. If we think 
it an anomaly that the most popular novels should be 
the worst, between the merit of novels and their popu- 
larity what relations are normal? This is a question 
which must be answered by an appeal to history, taken 
in connection with the verdicts of competent literary 
judges. We must consider what novels such judges have 
regarded as the best, and we must see to what extent the 
great mass of readers has agreed with them. The general 
conclusion to which such an enquiry will lead us is summed 
up in the opinion which is frequently expressed by critics, 
that, though literature of certain kinds may possess within 
its own limits the highest and most lasting merit, and 
may yet appeal only to a small and exclusive circle, the 
greatest literature of all, whilst appealing to the best 
judges, appeals to the mass of ordinary readers also, and 
shows its degree of greatness by the extent to which it 
does so. Thus, of works which are classical of their kind, 
but are appreciated by the few only, and whose kind is, 
even by these, admitted to fall short of the highest, we 
may take as examples the masterpieces of Walter Savage 
Landor, who gave to the English language the beauty of 
chiselled marble ; or Pater’s ‘ Marius’; or ‘The Way of the 
World,’ of Congreve. To say of such works as these that 
they are above the comprehension of the vulgar, is to 
praise them as they deserve, and is also to praise them 
highly. But then, on the other hand, we can point to the 
plays of Shakespeare, to ‘Don Quixote,’ and to the novels 
of Scott. Here we have a class of literature which is, we 
need hardly say, beyond the reach of the Landors, the 
Paters, and the Congreves; but which, although, like the 
work of these, it appeals to the gifted few, makes at the 
same time a vital appeal to the many; and the more 
universally it appeals to them, the greater it is admitted 
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to be. Such works are greater than works of the order 
just below them, not because they have higher merits, 
but because they have more merits. They have the same 
comprehensiveness that life has. They present the aspects 
of it that touch all, the many and the few included, in 
addition to those that touch the few only. 

Who then, let us ask, since fiction became a developed 
form of literature, have been the novelists whom all 
qualified judges have agreed in regarding as the greatest? 
We need only mention a few of them to show that, besides 
being the greatest, they have at the same time been the 
most widely popular. Cervantes, Fielding, Defoe, Scott, 
Balzac, Dumas, will at once suggest themselves as types of 
supremacy in the art of fiction. Their genius is admitted 
universally. Their principal works are classics. All of 
these writers have not only appealed to the great mass of 
readers amongst their own fellow-countrymen, but they 
have also (with the exception perhaps of Fielding) ap- 
pealed to the mass of readers throughout the civilised 
world. If we give our attention to our own country more 
particularly, and consider the novelists who have flourished 
between Scott's time and the present, we still find the 
same conditions prevailing. The greatest of these novelists 
have, undoubtedly, been Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot. Such has been the judgment of all competent 
critics; and their judgment was re-echoed by the con- 
temporary reading public. This condition of things—this 
normal and sound condition—was the condition that pre- 
vailed amongst ourselves till a comparatively recent period. 

Now let us compare the past condition with the present. 
To events of the kind of which we are about to speak it 
is impossible to assign any exact date; but we may say 
with sufficient accuracy that about twenty years ago a 
change began to come over the public taste, which has, 
year by year since then, been growing more marked and 
remarkable, until now, to many observers, it seems 
nothing short of a revolution. Putting aside that enor- 
mous majority of novels which secure little attention 
either from the few or the many, and confining ourselves 
to those which, to some appreciable degree, have gained 
the approval of one class or the other, we shall find the 
peculiar characteristic of the existing situation to be 
this: that whereas formerly the novels which had most 
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readers were those which, in the opinion of all competent 
judges, were the best, those which notoriously have the 
most readers now are those which, in the opinion of all 
competent judges, are among the worst: that others, 
which all competent judges place highest as literature 
amongst the works of existing novelists, are, of the con- 
temporary novels which can be called popular at all, thdse 
whose popularity is confined to the narrowest circle ; 
whilst between these two groups there is another com- 
posed of novels, incomparably better, but very much less 
popular, than the worst; and incomparably worse, but 
very much more popular, than the best. 

These statements can be verified by certain typical in- 
stances. They are instances which can be easily chosen ; 
because, though the number of novels year by year poured 
out from the press is incalculable, the number of those 
which achieve any great circulation is comparatively not 
large, and their names are sufficiently notorious. The 
principal or most recent works of the following living 
writers, and the kind of reception which generally they 
have met with at the hands of the public, may fairly be 
taken as representative of the literary conditions of to- 
day, so far as imaginative literature in its most important 
modern form is concerned. The novelists we refer to are 
these: Mr George Meredith, Mr Thomas Hardy, Mrs 
Humphry Ward, Miss Braddon, Mr Anthony Hope, Mr 
Stanley Weyman, Miss Thorneycroft Fowler, Miss Chol- 
mondeley, Mr Hall Caine, and Miss Marie Corelli. Here 
we have representatives of the novel in all its varieties ; 
and, various as are the degrees of popularity which these 
writers have met with, not one of them has failed to 
secure a reputation sufficiently marked to make it impor- 
tant as an index of contemporary taste. We shall begin 
our examination of them by taking two of the number, 
whose novels, whatever opinion may be held with regard 
to others, are, considered as works of literature, generally 
admitted to belong to the highest class of contemporary 
English fiction. In assigning them to this position, we put 
aside for the moment the test of popularity altogether : 
we are appealing to standards of merit which have only 
an accidental connexion with it; and before going further 
we must pause to consider briefly what the true sta ndards 
of merit in a novel really are. 
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In order to answer this question it would be out of 
place here to make any search for final principles, or to 
reason things out from the beginning. We need merely 
appeal to the consensus of all cultivated judges of litera- 
ture ; take certain typical novels which these judges have 
admitted to be amongst the best and greatest; and con- 
sider the distinctive qualities which these novels possess, 
Let us begin, then, with the primary characteristic of all 
novels whatsoever—the fact that a novel is a book which 
tells a story. It is the novelist’s story which sets his 
characters moving, and distinguishes them from the dis- 
putants in a philosophical dialogue. Now all the great 
novelists mentioned above have, as story-tellers, consider- 
able skill, some of them supreme skill; but it is not to 
their skill as story-tellers that their exceptional success is 
due. All of them have been equalled, and some of them 
far excelled, as mere constructors of stories, by writers in 
other respects incomparably inferior. Everyone will 
admit that an ideally perfect story should have as a 
whole some complete structural unity. But the plot of 
‘Don Quixote’ is merely a series of incidents, connected 
with one another only by being strung on the same 
thread. It cannot be said that ‘ Pickwick’ has any plot 
at all. In the other novels of Dickens the plot is the 
weakest part. Taken generally, Thackeray’s plots are 
commonplace. The novels of George Eliot, though far 
better constructed, have, as mere stories, no remarkable 
interest. ‘Tom Jones,’ it is true, is in point of construction, 
admirable; but it is not more admirable than are many 
of the novels of Miss Braddon. Balzac, as a story-teller, 
was equalled by Eugéne Sue. Of all the great novelists we 
have mentioned, Scott and Dumas alone can be plausibly 
said to owe much of their eminence to their exceptional 
power and skill in devising and unfolding their stories. 

But the stories even of Scott and Dumas would lose 
most of their merits, and their writers would not rank 
amongst the great masters of fiction, if these merits were 
not united with others of a different kind. The truth is 
that, although in great novels, as in all novels, the story 
is essential, and cannot fulfil its purpose unless it attains 
to a certain degree of excellence, it is, in great novels, not 
the greatness itself, but merely its vehicle—merely the 
cup that holds it. 
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' They are great in virtue, not of what their stories tell, 
but of what their stories illustrate—in virtue, not of their 
narration of events, but of their exhibition of human 
nature. Every great novelist has, of course, idiosyncrasies 
of his own, which make his works and his genius distinct 
from those of others; but there are certain qualities which 
all of them possess. In the first place, they all of them 
possess an exceptionally penetrating insight into human 
nature and the springs of human action; and in the second 
place, they are all exceptional in their knowledge of actual 
human circumstance, a knowledge derived from actual 
experience of the present or deep study of the past, fused 
and illuminated by imaginative sympathy. Every great 
novelist, in a certain sense, has been a profound man of 
the world. He could not have been a great novelist 
otherwise. The novel is essentially a form of art which 
deals with life as it is actually lived, or has been lived ; 
its characters must be concrete men and women, acting, 
living, and expressing themselves as men and women 
actually do or have done, in some class or classes of 
society belonging to some actual country—to England, 
Spain, France, or any other we may please to name. 

The great novelist, therefore, since he must of necessity 
occupy himself with the world, or some portion of it, as 
it actually is or has been, must, so far as it concerns him, 
be intimately and accurately acquainted with it. It will 
be his aim, no doubt, to discover the universal in the 
particular; but it is in terms of the particular that his 
art expresses the universal, and it is only through know- 
ledge of the former that he will be able to reach the latter. 
But in addition to these qualities of imaginative and 
sympathetic insight, and accurate worldly knowledge, all 
great novelists possess also a third, and this is some 
quality of philosophic thought. It is not enough that 
they see the facts of human character and circumstance 
spread before them as a mass of varied phenomena. 
They must, consciously or unconsciously, see them in the 
light of some unifying principle or philosophy derived 
from profound reflection on life—reflection on it, as dis- 
tinct from observation of it. Such a principle implies 
some judgment of human life as a whole, of what is 
good in it, and what is evil, of its value or its vanity; 
and the profundity and the sincerity of this judgment 
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forms one of the chief elements in the great novelist’s 
greatness. 

Of the great novelists whom we just now mentioned, 
this quality of philosophic thought is perhaps least marked 
in Dumas, and, next to Dumas, in Scott. But it is present 
in both, though its presence may escape our notice; and in 
all the others, to those who look for it, it is conspicuous, 
No one can read ‘Don Quixote’ without feeling that be- 
hind Cervantes the novelist is Cervantes the great thinker. 
After a lower fashion, though hardly in a less degree, the 
same may be said of Fielding. His philosophy of life is 
as virile and firm as his delineation of it. Balzac’s vision 
of life was, in some way, akin to Dante’s. He saw it 
illuminated by the glare of a kind of sombre theology, 
very different from Dante’s, but to him equally vivid. In 
George Eliot the element of thought is sometimes only 
too apparent; but though it injures the effect of her 
latest and least successful work, it forms the strength of 
her greatest. Thackeray has been called a cynic; Dickens 
a sentimentalist. Both criticisms are inadequate; but 
the fact that they are frequently made shows that each 
of these writers had some distinctive, some comprehen- 
sive philosophy of his own which the most ordinary 
reader recognises, even though he may be unable to 
analyse it. 

Having ascertained by a consideration of these ex- 
amples what the really great novel is, let us return to 
the typical novelists of our own day and country, and ask 
which are those whose works come nearest to this standard. 
The two, and the only two, whom critics of all schools 
would agree in selecting, as an answer to this question, 
are Mr George Meredith and Mr Thomas Hardy. Whether 
they are as great as the greatest of their predecessors we 
need not here enquire. The only point which we are here 
concerned to insist on, is that, in so far as they are great, 
they are great for similar reasons. Whatever the merit 
of their stories, regarded as stories, they use them as the 
vehicle of something which is much more valuable—as a 
means of expressing the realities of human nature. They 
both of them possess that profundity, that directness of 
insight into motive and character, which is distinctive 
of the great novelist. They have brooded and meditated 
over the lot of man as a whole. Each has also, within 
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the limits of his own art, a knowledge of social cireum- 
stance sufficient for his peculiar purpose. 

Both these writers have, however, marked defects ; and 
it is necessary to notice and allow for them, in order that 
we may understand their merits. Of all writers of equal 
rank, none has done himself such great, such unnecessary 
injustice as has Mr Meredith, by the contortions and 
violences of his later style. Moreover, though his know- 
ledge of the world is shrewd and extensive, he has ap- 
parently arrived at it rather by intuition than experience ; 
consequently his pictures of manners and social circum- 
stance have rather the truth of symbolism than that of 
reality. In a poem this would be proper: in a novel it is 
out of place. But, in spite of these defects, no one who 
has studied his best work carefully can doubt the reality 
and the original force of his genius, or can fail to detect 
in him those notes of true greatness which entitle him to 
a place in the highest class of novelists, even if his place 
in that class be not itself a high one. 

Mr Hardy’s defects differ in their nature from Mr Mere- 
dith’s, though, like certain of Mr Meredith's, they are due 
entirely to the limitations of his practical knowledge. 
His knowledge is sure and accurate as regards one class 
only. It is apt to fail him when he goes further: but of 
this class—the peasantry of the South of England—his 
knowledge is extraordinary ; and it is allied with an in- 
sight into human nature which has enabled him to give a 
universal significance to characters and incidents which 
at first sight seem narrow in their marked provincialism. 
Here we have an example of the vision of real genius. 
Mr Hardy sees all the fundamental elements of the tragedy 
and the comedy of life, in the cottage, and the dairy-farm, 
and the little country town, as clearly as others have seen 
them in palaces and in great cities; and his knowledge 
and grasp of what he thus sees is complete. Nor does he 
see only as an observer; he sees as a thinker also. In no 
English novelist, with the exception, perhaps, of George 
Eliot, is the quality of philosophic thought so remarkable 
as in Mr Hardy; but he never parades it. In him, as has 
been said of another writer, ‘it is not apparent, except in 
the victories which it has won.’ Only now and then do 
we see, by some direct indication, how constantly he has 
lived in the presence of all the deepest feelings which the 
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old experience and the new knowledge of the world 
present to the human soul; and how closely, and with 
what sad irony, he has questioned ‘the President of the 
Immortals’ with regard to ‘his sport with man.’ Mr 
Hardy also, unlike Mr Meredith, possesses a style which is 
for his purpose perfect. Unlike Mr Meredith’s, it never 
overshoots its mark. He has the clearness, the directness, 
the illuminated originality of vision which are character- 
istic of the great masters of his art. He is, in fact, within 
his own province, a master; and though locally and 
socially the limits of his province may seem narrow, the 
universalising quality of his genius has made this province 
a kingdom. 

Such then, in respect of literary merit, being the posi- 
tion of Mr Meredith and Mr Hardy, how do they stand in 
respect of popularity ? Of those living novelists whom we 
have already selected for notice as having achieved a 
popularity wide enough to make them representative of 
the condition of contemporary taste, Mr Meredith and Mr 
Hardy are those whose circle of readers is the smallest. 
Why is this the case? The reason cannot be that Mr 
Hardy and Mr Meredith are suffering from any accidental 
neglect—that they are not read because they happen to 
have escaped notice. They are read and admired by a 
minority quite sufficiently numerous to have forced them 
on the attention of the majority, had the majority been 
able to appreciate them. Nor again can they be un- 
popular because, like Mr Pater in his ‘ Marius,’ they deal 
with aspects of life which only a few can understand, or 
which the many would turn away from as too serious for 
works of fiction. For in the first place, they deal with life 
as the ordinary man experiences it. In the second place, 
serious as their thought and intention is, no serious intel- 
lectual problems are ever obtruded by them on their 
readers; and in the third place, this discussion of serious 
problems by a novelist, even when obtruded in its least 
artistic form, is not itself any bar to popularity, as the 
case of Mrs Ward will show. Of all the novelists to whom 
we have just now referred, Mrs Ward is the one whose 
seriousness is most portentous; and yet, with two excep- 
tions, her popularity is far the widest. The two writers 
to whom we allude are, in their avowed intentions, not 
less serious than Mrs Ward, and are serious in the same 
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way. Their greater success forms, therefore, a better 
speculum in which to study the taste of the mass of the 
reading public, and the social and mental conditions to 
which that taste is due. To the works of these writers 
we will accordingly turn first. 

The two supreme favourites of the reading democracy 
of the day are Miss Marie Corelli and Mr Hall Caine; and 
they have been raised to this position by their two latest 
books, ‘The Master Christian’ and ‘The Christian,’ to 
which alone, of all their writings, we need here give our 
attention. The subject which both authors have selected 
is nothing less than the essence of Christianity, which 
they profess to expound, and the relation which exists 
in the modern world between Christianity, so expounded, 
and two other things—on the one hand, mankind at 
large, in the nominally Christian countries ; and on the 
other, the Churches, by which Christianity is at present 
misrepresented. It is a subject which is indeed a vast one, 
and each of them recognises that it is so, advancing with 
the air of an intellectual giant to grapple with it. Miss 
Corelli’s novel was described in a preliminary announce- 
ment— 


‘as one of the most remarkable works of recent years. In 
vigour of style,’ so this document proceeds, ‘and in delicacy of 
conception, it presents features of extraordinary interest. .. . 
It deals with the great features of humanity and religion—the 
eternal struggle between the spiritual and the material. .. . 
It appeals with an irresistible attraction to the Roman 
Catholic, to the Anglican, to the Nonconformist ; to the world- 
ling, and to the religious. This book will inspire the keenest 
and most sustained interest, and will excite eager discussion. 
It puts into cultivated language the inarticulate thoughts of 
the majority of mankind.’ 


Mr Caine, though in a more temperate style, makes for 
his own masterpiece precisely the same claims. 

Now in order that these writers should carry out such 
a programme as this—we do not say with complete success, 
but without ludicrous failure—what, on the lowest com- 
putation, are the qualities they ought to possess? They 
undertake, in the first place, to do over again, in a more 
thorough and convincing manner, a work which has occu- 
pied the profoundest and saintliest thinkers within the 
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Church, from the days of St Paul to those of Thomas & 
Kempis, and from those of Thomas & Kempis to our own; 
which has occupied the most sympathetic and the pro- 
foundest scholars without the Church, such as Strauss, 
Renan, and Matthew Arnold; and in which, according to 
Mr Caine and Miss Corelli, saints and scholars have failed 
—that is to say, the work of formulating the real ‘secret 
of Jesus.’ In the second place, they undertake to analyse 
and to give an absolutely accurate picture of the ethos 
and practical working of one, at all events, of the great 
Christian bodies, firstly, as regards the relation of its 
theology to modern knowledge, and secondly, as regards 
its attitude towards the problems of modern society. And 
finally, they undertake to give an accurate analysis and 
picture of the conditions of modern society—so far, at all 
events, as they pretend to deal with them. 

What follows from this is obvious. Since both these 
writers set out with the professed assumption that the 
Christian churches fail to represent true Christianity, and 
that it is their own mission to discover and explain to the 
world the secret which has escaped St Paul and Renan 
alike, and to reconcile religion with sciences of which St 
Paul knew nothing, it is obvious that they must, if their 
attempt is to have any chance of success, be illuminated by 
some gift of original moral insight; that they must be 
theological and historical students of no mean order ; that 
they must be well grounded, at least, in the history of 
philosophic thought ; and that they must have an accurate 
and comprehensive, though not necessarily a minute 
knowledge of the scope, the character, and the signifi- 
cance of modern scientific discoveries. Further, since 
these writers both propose to reveal to us the relations 
which scientific teaching and true and false Christianity 
bear to the various classes of society as it exists to-day, 
it is necessary that they should have a familiar and abso- 
lutely accurate knowledge of every class of society of 
which they profess to give us a picture. 

When, however, we examine the way in which they 
deal with these great questions, we find that, instead of 
being remarkable for the completeness with which they 
fulfil these requirements, they are, as to each question, 
remarkable for their ignorance. We wili begin by point- 
ing out the way in which they deal with the churches— 
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the churches whose Christianity they declare to be not 
Christianity at all. Of these churches, Mr Caine takes, 
as his example, the English, Miss Corelli, the Roman ; but 
neither of the one church nor the other, as an historical 
body, as a teaching body, or as a ministering body, does 
either of these writers display any knowledge whatever, 
which extends beyond a few scattered and superficial 
facts, or fragments of idle gossip. 

Let us take Mr Caine’s case first. He affects to give 
his readers a picture of the Church of England as it is, by 
means of certain characters—clerics and dispensers of 
patronage—which he offers thus as representative of the 
spirit and methods that prevail in it. One of his repre- 
sentative clerics is a certain fashionable Canon—Canon 
Wealthy, as Mr Caine, with delicate art, calls him. The 
others are a set of Anglican monks or brethren, whose 
monastic retreat is in the City, where they imitate the 
discipline of La Trappe. 

In the person of Canon Wealthy Mr Caine professes 
to reveal to us the damning fact that one half of the 
English Church is the base sycophant of the world ; and, 
in the persons of his monks, that the other half is useless, 
because instead of facing the world it practically turns its 
back on it. Now the Church of England, us an exponent 
of doctrinal Christianity, has no doubt some inherent 
weaknesses; but no one who has any real acquaintance 
with it can fail to see that Mr Caine’s conception of its 
character, as a working institution, is so false as to be 
absolutely childish. However ill-equipped the English 
clergy, as a body, may be for dealing with the intellectual 
difficulties of the time, the great majority, as practical 
workers amongst the people, have never been so remark- 
able as they are at the present moment for their zeal, 
their self-sacrifice, and their efforts to help the helpless. 
There may be, within the pale of the Establishment, other 
and less worthy elements ; but if they exist, as no doubt 
they do, Mr Caine at all events knows nothing at all 
about them. The manner in which he attempts to ex- 
hibit them in the persons of typical individuals at once 
enables us to detect how complete is his ignorance. 

On a former occasion, in the pages of this Review, 
attention was called to the extraordinary and ludicrous 
blunders made by this writer in his description of an 
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Anglican monastic community. His description of the 
fashionable Canon shows even clearer evidences of his 
lack of acquaintance with such clerics, as they are in 
actual life. For instance, when Canon Wealthy intro- 
duces the hero, Mr John Storm, to his daughter, he speaks 
of him as ‘The Honourable and Reverend Mr Storm.’ If 
Mr Caine knew anything of persons in Canon Wealthy’s 
position, he would know that such a form of introduction 
would be as impossible as would be the introduction of a 
layman as ‘Jones, Esquire,’ or of a doctor as ‘Brown, M.D.’ 
Again, as a still more typical feature, Mr Caine tells us 
that the Canon’s footmen were powdered. Now whatever 
might have been the case seventy years ago, not even the 
most worldly cleric in the position ascribed to Canon 
Wealthy would dream of having his footmen powdered 
now. He would as soon think of having their heads 
covered with gold-dust. But a still more striking example 
of Mr Caine’s ignorance of the real condition of things of 
which he professes to be giving us a picture, is to be found 
in the character which he puts before us as typical of the 
nature and the working of the system of church patronage, 
His typical patron is a peer’s younger son, whose income 
is so small that he cannot pay his tailor’s bill, and whose 
only home is apparently a lodging which he shares with 
a friend. This gilded pauper who, we need hardly say, is 
a prodigy of cynical vice combined with mental imbecility, 
not only sits on the board of a great hospital, but also 
has in his gift some of the most coveted livings in the 
metropolis, and is constantly surrounded by a court of 
ecclesiastics who are competing for his favours. ‘The 
clergy are at me, he says one afternoon at a tea-party, 
‘the clergy are at me like flies round a honey-pot, don't 
you know’; and he adds, addressing the company, in 
which the hero, a clergyman, is included, that a friend of 
his, who on his behalf had received an applicant for a 
living, could not promise the living, ‘but gave the man 
sixpence instead; and the creature went away quite 
satisfied.’ 


Now no one who possesses any knowledge of the world 
and society will require to be told that this nonsensical 
picture bears no more resemblance to the realities of 
which it affects to be representative than the policeman 
in a pantomime, playing at leap-frog with the clown, 
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resembles the policeman who is on duty in the street out- 
side. It may be said that such blunders in detail need 
not, in a novel, be injurious to its vital truth. They need 
not be so in novels of a certain kind. If the novelist’s 
aim is merely to create a picture true to human life, in 
the widest and most general sense, these blunders and 
inaccuracies as to manners, furniture, and liveries, or even 
as to the typical status of the dispensers of clerical patron- 
age, might be no more injurious to the real merits of his 
novel than Shakespeare's presentation of Bohemia as a 
maritime country is injurious to the merits of ‘A Winter's 
Tale’ But Shakespeare, when he laid his scenes in 
Bohemia, regarded Bohemia as a symbolical, not as an 
actual kingdom. He did not invite his audiences to accept 
his play as an accurate representation of the peculiarities 
of Bohemian manners, or the position held by Bohemia ~ 
amongst the kingdoms of Europe. Had he asked us to 
listen to him as an authority on these matters, as a man 
who, from personal experience, knew Bohemia intimately, 
the fact of his crediting this country with a seaboard, 
which would show conclusively that he did not even know 
where it was, would at once reveal him as an impostor 
unworthy of a moment’s attention. This is precisely the 
criticism which is here applicable to Mr Caine. What he 
professes to be representing to us is not churches and the 
world in general, but the English Church and the English 
world as they actually are now. Consequently, his errors, 
however insignificant in themselves, have the highest 
significance incidentally, because they show, more sharply 
and clearly than might many of a graver kind, that Mr 
Caine has really no acquaintance whatever with those 
conditions of things with which he professes to be inti- 
mate; and that he is no more competent to depict 
Anglican priests and patrons, or to tell us whether Ang- 
lican Christianity is true Christianity or not, than he is 
to depict the priests in the temples of Pekin or Lhassa. 
The same objections apply to Miss Corelli’s picture of 
Romanism. Her picture, like his, is made up of clerical 
characters which she offers us as typical of the great 
institution which she describes: and she, like him, betrays 
im every page her lack of acquaintance with the deeper 
realities of her subject by her childish blundering with 


regard to the commonest and most obvious aspects of it. 
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Her typical ecclesiastics resemble nothing so much as the 
villains or impostors of some old-fashioned Adelphi melo- 
drama. Not one of them, from the Pope’ downwards, 
believes in the religion he professes. They all of them 
admit in private that such belief as they have is a belief 
in the Church as a mere political institution, by whose 
means they acquire and retain money, rank or power; and 
they all of them, the Pope excepted, are infamous ‘in their 
private lives. In private conversation they admit that 
the entire ritual of the Church is a system of mummery, 
the use of which is to delude the masses. They invent 
miracles in order that they may ‘run’ places of pilgrim- 
age, such as Lourdes, these being the property of syndi- 
cates, in which they are the principal shareholders. They 
have villas near Rome, rented under assumed names, 
which are swarming with mistresses, and tribes of natural 
children. In the intervals of debauchery they employ 
themselves in tampering with the administration of 
justice, and in forging evidence against persons who 
happen to displease them; and whenever they express 
their devotion to Mother Church, the ‘light of Hell’ 
appears to be flaming in their eyes. Even the Pope, who, 
as compared with his monsignors and his cardinals, is a 
saint, is, says Miss Corelli, ‘merely a poor weak old man, 
who passes his leisure hours in counting up his money 
and inventing new means of gaining it.’ 

But the principal indictment brought by both authors 
against the churches, is not that churchmen do not 
believe in Christianity, and do not practise Christianity 
themselves. It is that they do not even present a true 
Christianity to the world, which in its present miserable 
condition is crying to them to redeem and guide it. © Let 
us first see what, according to Mr Caine and Miss Corelli, 
the present unfortunate condition of the world is; and 
we will then consider the nature of the true Christianity 
which is to redeem it. 

Here, again, these authors tread in each other's foot- 
steps. Just as they represent the churches by means of 
typical individuals, so do they represent the world by 
means of two typical cities. Miss Corelli takes Paris, and 
Mr Caine takes London ; and Mr Caine with regard to his 
city, and Miss Corelli with regard to hers, sum up the 
existing situation in the same remarkable propositions 
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Mr Caine says that contemporary London, and Miss 
Corelli that contemporary Paris, is the wickedest city that 
has ever existed upon the earth; that, as a fact of moral 
statistics, it is daily becoming wickeder; and that, if true 
Christianity is not preached to it in time, and if its pro- 
gress in wickedness is not in this way checked, Providence 
will presently destroy it in some stupendous catastrophe. 
How London and Paris can both of them enjoy this bad 
pre-eminence we need not pause to enquire. We will 
leave Miss Corelli and Mr Caine to settle that point 
between themselves, and go on to ask in what this grow- 
ing wickedness consists. According to Mr Caine, it is 
entirely, and according to Miss Corelli it is mainly, sexual. 
It appears, according to these two profound philosophers, 
that women, with few exceptions, would remain to the 
end of their lives almost as innocent as Eve before the 
Fall, if it were not for the temptations put before them 
by men; that, while the majority of women ruined by 
these temptations naturally belong to the most numerous 
class—the poor—the tempters belong to the least numerous 
class—the rich; and that unless the increasing activity of 
the rich in these demoralising pursuits is checked, either 
Paris or London, whichever may be really the wickedest, 
will be suddenly destroyed by some miraculous agency. 
Now what, let. us ask, does all this mean? Is there, 
amongst all these propositions, any one that is founded 
on serious thought or observation, or in any way ap- 
proaches truth? Is there any ground for asserting, as a 
fact of moral statistics, that the inhabitants of either 
London or Paris to-day are more wicked than the inhabi- 
tants of Rome in the days of Juvenal or Petronius Arbiter, 
or than the inhabitants of London or Paris in the days of 
Charles II and Louis XIV. Or, again, does the past 
history of the world give us any reason for supposing 
that the wickedness of cities is punished by any immediate 
judgments of Providence? Was Rome more wicked when 
it was sacked by the Barbarians than it was in the days 
of Domitian, when it flourished in complete security ? Do 
the towers of Siloam habitually fall on the worst sinners ? 
Both Christ’s words and our own experience teach us the 
exact contrary. Further, is it a fact that all actively 
vicious tendencies are confined to men, and that women 
would live like vestals if it were not that men bribed their 
$2 
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reluctant innocence? It is clear that Mr Caine himself 
does not really believe this; for the principal victim of 
aristocratic vice described by him he represents, with 
accidental candour, as being nearly as vicious as her 
seducer. Finally, is it a fact that the men who vitiate 
women nearly all of them belong to that corrupt minority, 
the rich? Anybody who knows anything of the poorer 
districts of London, or of country villages where no rich 
men exist, must know that such an assertion is false. In 
a word, Miss Corelli and Mr Caine, when they purport to 
be describing the moral conditions of the world, are either 
ignorantly uttering nonsense, sincerely believing it to be 
true, or are merely mouthing at random in order to 
attract an audience. 

That genuine ignorance has much to do with the 
matter is shown, as we have seen, in Mr Caine’s case, by 
his description of Canon Wealthy ; and before we dismiss 
this part of the subject we will show that Miss Corelli is 
as ignorant of the world as he. Mr Caine, except for his 
Canon and his profligate patron of livings, is content to 
leave the fashionable world alone, and to denounce the 
iniquity of London and the world as a whole without 
illustrating his doctrine of the special iniquity of the rich 
by an elaborate picture of the profligacy of their private 
lives. But Miss Corelli is very much more genteel. Ex- 
cept when she makes a concession in favour of some 
supreme genius, she confines her social gaze to what she 
elegantly describes as ‘swagger’ or ‘tip-top’ society. 
Now one class of society is a microcosm just as much as 
another. Human nature can be studied in palaces as well 
as in back-parlours; and if Miss Corelli were sufficiently 
familiar with the world she professes to describe, to be 
able to give us a really accurate picture of it, such a picture 
might constitute just as good an illustration of the rela- 
tions existing between the world and the Christianity of 
to-day as a picture of any other class. But it is impossible 
to read a page in which Miss Corelli deals with society 
without seeing that she is dealing with something of 
which she has no real knowledge whatever. If she really 
knew anything of it she would at least know how its 
members described one another, or addressed one another 
in conversation. She knows no more of this than an 
English footman knows how one Rajah addresses another 
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in India. Most of her ‘tip-top’ society is the ‘tip-top’ 
society of Paris. She affects to have her finger on this, 
as though it were the moral pulse of the world. One of 
her principal characters is a ‘tip-top’ Parisian marquis, 
a Lothario of the most dangerous kind; and this great 
man is spoken of, and addressed indifferently by his inti- 
mates, as the Marquis de Fontenelle, the Marquis Fonte- 
nelle, and Marquis. If Miss Corelli had been writing an 
English political novel, she would have shown just as 
much familiarity with the kind of life she was describing 
had she represented Lord Randolph Churchill as being 
spoken of, and addressed indifferently, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Lord Churchill, and the Lord. But a yet more 
remarkable illustration of her remoteness from the class 
of which she poses as so profound a student is shown in 
the manner in which her ‘tip-top’ marquis conducts his 
most representative amour. The object of his passion is 
a ‘tip-top’ Hungarian countess, so fascinating and so 
fabulously rich that she has all the world at her feet; 
and the manner in which he woos her is almost exactly 
that in which two widowed dukes, in one of Mr Gilbert's 
‘Bab Ballads,’ compete for the affections of a young lady 


who sold periwinkles. ‘Two dukes, she says, when re- 
jecting the proposals of a ‘humble earl’— 


‘Two dukes would make their Bowles a bride, 
And from her foes defend her. 
“Well, not exactly that,” they cried ; 
“We offer guilty splendour.”’ 


This is precisely what Miss Corelli's marquis says, in so 
many words, to the countess. Finding that she shuns 
his company, he at last makes his final declaration. He 
has not, he says, the smallest desire to marry her, but if 
she will consent to live with him, after the manner of a 
professed cocotte, he has a beautiful little retired house, in 
which he will provide her with every luxury; and he is 
mortified and surprised when he finds that this mistress 
of castles and principalities is not sufficiently fond of him 
to accept his tempting proposal. 

But not only is Miss Corelli wanting in any knowledge 
of the life she deals with; she is utterly wanting also in 
any mental grasp of the meaning of such of its character- 
istics as are naturally obvious to everybody. One of her 
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most withering attacks on the ritual of the Romish Church 
is founded on the rich embroideries of the vestments worn 
by the priests at a great church in Paris. How, she asks, 
can the ministers of Christ dare to array themselves in 
finery bought with the life-blood of toiling women, whose 
fingers are worn to the bone by the needles and the golden 
thread ? But when she is describing her heroine, Countess 
Sylvie Hermanstein, the delicate stuffs and embroideries 
which she denounces when used at the altar fill Miss 
Corelli with a species of grovelling ecstasy. 
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‘Her tiny feet,’ she says, ‘shod in charming little French 
walking-shoes, peeped in and out, with a flash of steel on their 
embroidered points, from under the mysterious gleam of silk 
flounces that gave a soft swish as she moved.’ 
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In fact her comprehension of society, regarded as a 
subject of thought, is on a par with her knowledge of it 
regarded as a subject of observation. Instead of having 
formed with regard to it a single serious opinion, she 
alternately fawns on it like a puppy, and scratches it like 
an angry kitten. In either attitude the ignorance she 
betrays is equal; and her manner of dealing with this 
society, which she takes as representative of the moral 
and mental condition of contemporary humanity as a 
whole, shows how utterly deficient she is in any kind of 
qualification for dealing with the relations of humanity 
to Christianity as taught by the churches, or its need of 
Christianity as she thinks it ought to be taught. 

And now let us see what this true Christianity is 
which she and Mr Caine both aim at reproducing—the 
true Christianity which has, according to both authors, 
remained in abeyance from the death of Christ till to-day. 
Mr Caine’s preacher and exemplar of the true and new 
Christianity is the gentleman whom Canon Wealthy in- 
troduces as ‘the Honourable and Reverend Mr Storm.’ 
The only definite opinions to which Mr, or Father, Storm 
gives utterance, are those which we have described 
already—that the principal and peculiar problem of the 
modern world is a sexual one; that this has assumed pro- 
portions which it never had before, because rich men are 
corrupting the daughters of the poor year by year in ever 
increasing numbers; and that it will, if the new Chris- 
tianity does not stop them betimes, presently cause 
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London to be swallowed up by an earthquake. This 
account of the morality and the moral and physical pros- 
pects of London can hardly be said to be part of the for- 
gotten teaching of Christ; so that true Christianity must 
be looked for in Father Storm’s character and career 
rather than in his formal utterances. Now, briefly stated, 
his character and career are as follows. He is simply a 
weak young man under the influence of two manias, one 
religious, the other frankly erotic; and the erotic mania 
throughout is considerably the stronger of the two. His 
conception of his mission as a Christian changes from 
week to week; but one thing never changes, and this is 
his physical passion for a beautiful hospital nurse, who 
becomes a music-hall singer, takes the world by storm 
with the suggestiveness of her songs, and finally blossoms 
into an actress, as the heroine of an indecent play. The 
thought of this lady, her hair, her figure, and her toilettes, 
her lips and her kissing-songs, so dominate Father Storm 
that it does give his Christianity one peculiar feature, and 
the only one it possesses. It connects it with an exclusive 
solicitude for women who have lost their virtue, a solici- 
tude which again resolves itself, when he finds this possible, 
into a chase, on his own behalf, of the tantalising heroine, 
Miss Quayle. His passion for Miss Quayle sends him first 
into the Anglican monastery. It then drives him from 
the monastery to Epsom and the promenades of music- 
halls. It convinces him that God has ordered him to 
remain in London ; then, when he thinks that Miss Quayle 
ean be induced to fly with him, it convinces him that he 
is ordered to retire with her to an island in the South 
Pacific.’ Finally, when he discovers that Miss Quayle is 
not only unwilling to do this, but has been dining at a 
demi-mondaine club with a gentleman whose horse has 
just won the Derby, his new Christianity takes yet another 
form, and becomes a conviction that he must save her 
from temptation by murdering her. He goes to her rooms 
prepared to perform this painful duty; and there his 
religion undergoes one more metamorphosis before flower- 
ing at last into all its neo-Christian fulness. Miss Quayle, 
who divines in a moment his new scheme for her salva- 
tion, at once calls to her aid all the arts of Delilah. With 
her lips, her arms, and the dazzling deficiencies of her 
toilette, she makes a most efficient answer to the jealousy 
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and the dialectics of her lover; and the new Christian, 
with his gospel and his clerical coat, discreetly disappears 
from sight under the masses of Miss Quayle’s hair. 

Such then is the new and true Christianity as Mr Caine 
presents it to us. Let us now see how it looks when pre- 
sented to us by Miss Corelli. In one respect she is better 
equipped for her task than Mr Caine ; for, whilst Mr Caine 
presents the new Christianity in the person of one hero 
only, Miss Corelli is provided with a staff of four. One of 
them is a virtuous cardinal, excommunicated on account 
of his virtue; but as it appears that he was peculiar in his 
virtue only, and did not indulge in the luxury of a single 
formal heresy, we may pass him by, and confine our atten- 
tion to the others. These consist of an American Christian- 
Democrat, a French Christian-Socialist, and a boy called 
Manuel, who is found by the good cardinal dying of cold 
and hunger at the door of Rouen Cathedral. These three 
persons are all of them stupendous in their powers. The 
first, by his attacks on the churches and his exposition 
of the true Christianity, has revolutionised all thought 
through Europe and North America ; the second has pro- 
duced a corresponding effect in France; and the third is 
Christ himself, incarnate for a second time. Now what 
do these personages say and do for our edification? As 
for what they do, this can be easily told. The American 
Christian-Democrat insults an English clergyman, spends 
some time in a fishing village in England, declaring him- 
self the brother of the humblest sons of toil, and finally 
marries the ‘tip-top’ Hungarian countess, whose ‘tiny 
feet, shod in dainty little French walking shoes,’ completely 
subjugate him and Miss Corelli alike, as their ‘embroidered 
points peep out’ from the ‘mysterious silken flounces,’ 
The only recorded act of the French Christian-Socialist is 
an attempt to murder his father in church ; and as to the 
boy Manuel, he does nothing at all except dawdle in the 
drawing-rooms of the cardinal’s ‘ tip-top’ friends, play the 
organ unasked, and display a talent for eavesdropping. 
Their true Christianity must be sought for, not in what 
they do, but in what they say; and what they say, as 
reported by Miss Corelli, is enough to make up an ordinary 
novel by itself. 

Now, so far as the Christian-Democrat and theChristian- 
Socialist are concerned, it is no exaggeration to assert that, 
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in all their wilderness of words, there is not a single 
phrase, not a single idea, that casts any new light on any 
of the subjects upon which they touch. The most sensible 
passages are merely repetitions, in tawdry language, of the 
time-honoured truisms of every evangelical pulpit ; and not 
only is there no attempt anywhere to discuss any definite 
doctrine of religion in its relations to modern life and know- 
ledge, but there is also no indication that either the French 
or the American genius has any clear conception of what 
the problems of the day are. The only definite utterances 
to which Miss Corelli condescends she puts into the mouth 
of the miraculous boy Manuel. This prophet, while 
generally contented with reading out texts from the 

gospels or enunciating such startling propositions as 
‘honesty is the best policy,’ does commit himself on one 
or two occasions to certain categorical statements with 
regard to the real Christianity and its relation to modern 
science. In these we have the kernel of Miss Corelli's 
revelation to the world, the lost ‘secret of Jesus,’ as re- 
discovered by herself; and the details of her revelation 
may be briefly stated thus. 

In the first place, according to the real teaching of 
Christ, instead of one God, there are two. One is the 
God of the New Testament, the other is the God of the 
Old. The latter is, or was—for it seems doubtful what 
has become of him—a most reprehensible power, almost 
as wicked as a cardinal. The former, who is revealed to 
us in the Gospels, has nothing whatever to do with him. 
As for the Gospels, they are divinely inspired and true; 
but the Church from the very beginning has entirely failed 
to understand them. It has failed because it was misled 
by the apostolic authors of the Epistles, and especially 
by two of them, the Apostles Paul and Peter. As for 
St Peter, says Miss Corelli, he was nothing but a pitiful 
traitor, who was quite unworthy of the injudicious love of 
his Master, and to whom we should be wrong in paying 
the least attention. St Paul, however, was a worse traitor 
still. Instead of denying his Master, he completely per- 
verted his teaching. artfully concealing the true doctrine 
of the Gospels, that the God of the Old Testament—the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—had nothing to do 
with the God of whom Christ was the Son and the repre- 
sentative. This, however, was but a small part of his 
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delinquencies. He concealed a truth of still greater im- 
portance than this, a truth which would still be hidden 
from the world if modern science, with Miss Corelli for 
its interpreter, had not discovered it afresh for the benefit 
of lost humanity. This is a truth which at once and for 
ever reconciles human and divine knowledge, theology 
and science, and is about to inaugurate a new era of faith, 
God, we are to understand, is neither more nor less than 
electricity—electricity in its purest form. The miracle of 
Pentecost, for example, was a species of electric shock, 
The blessed practical significance of this great neo-Christian 
discovery is summed up by the boy Manuel thus. Electric 
theology explains man’s living connexion with God by 
supplying us with a scientific solution of the nature and 
efficacy of prayer. Prayer, he tells us, as heard and 
answered by God, is nothing but a species of wireless 
telegraphy ; and every difficulty connected with it which 
has ever occurred to man will be set at rest by the study 
of Signor Marconi’s apparatus. 

Here, then, we have the two, amongst the English 
novels of to-day, which have secured, beyond all compari- 
son, the largest number of readers; and of all English 
novels which have ever been popular at all, these, when 
tested by any serious literary standards, may be safely set 
down as the worst. This brings us back to the question 
with which we started. Why has the normal. relation 
between the merits of novels and their popularity—the 
rule which, as we have seen, has hitherto generally pre- 
vailed—why has this been in the present day so strikingly 
inverted? The question is an interesting one, not because 
it relates to these books themselves or their writers, but 
because it relates to the mental condition of an enormous 
class of our fellow-countrymen. What is there in the 
present condition of the reading public that makes the 
worst novels of our time so much more popular than the 
best? What is it, indeed, that makes them popular at all? 

The former of these questions has, under its most 
general aspect, been recently discussed in a volume by an 
anonymous author, entitled ‘Colloquies of Criticism, or 
Literature and Democratic Patronage’; and the answer 
there given is, we believe, the true one. It is to be found 
in the immense development of the middle and the lower- 
middle class which took place during the second half of 
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the nineteenth century. A new reading public, five or six 


times as numerous as the old, has lately been brought 
into existence—a public whose appetite and leisure for 
reading, owing to the rapid increase and diffusion of 
wealth, have altogether outstripped its knowledge and its 
power of assimilating true literary culture. But, though 
wanting in taste and knowledge, this public is not wanting 
in curiosity. Entirely untrained in scientific or theological 
thought, it cannot help thinking about religion in its 
relation to modern knowledge. Conscious of the novelty 
and the limitations of its own circumstances, it is eager to 
enter into the conditions, the life, and the tastes of the 
leisured classes; and any book which, in a popular man- 
ner, professes to lay bare for it the mysteries of science, 
religion and society, appeals to some of the keenest of its 
mental tastes and ambitions. It is to this new, and as yet 
half-educated public that writers like Mr Caine and Miss 
Corelli are able to offer themselves undetected, as serious 
thinkers, with a real comprehension of life—as being 
specially familiar with science, history, and theology, the 
ethos of churches, and the manners of ‘tip-top’ drawing- 
rooms. Such writers as these have never had such a 
public before—a public with brains enough to read novels 
and money enough to buy them; possessed of sufficient 
education to make it eager to be taught the truth, pro- 
vided it be by the easy methods of the novelist, but with 
too little education to enable it to discriminate true teach- 
ing from false. Such a public is the natural prey of 
intellectual impostors. 

We have here, however, the answer to but half of the 
question which we are considering. We have an explana- 
tion of the fact that no depth of ignorance can prevent a 
novel from being received as a work of profound wisdom ; 
but, whatever may be the deficiencies of Miss Corelli and 
Mr Caine, in respect of the subjects with which it is their 
main ambition to deal, other writers have been in a con- 
dition equally abject, and yet have failed to gain similar 
favour with the masses. It remains for us, therefore, 
te enquire why, when so many bad novelists fail, the 
authors of ‘The Christian’ and ‘The Master Christian’ 
have succeeded. The reason is that, though they have 
none of the qualities which fit them to deal with the 
subjects of their most pretentious and successful novels, 
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they have certain qualities which are very far from 
ordinary. Wanting as they are in the higher qualities of 
authorship, they have both of them an unusual talent for 
constructing an effective story, and their very ignorance 
helps them to tell it with unusual verve, just as an ignor. 
ant boy will gallop his horse over ground which any more 
educated rider would traverse with the utmost caution, 
They have, moreover, a talent for designing and colouring 
their scenes which, low as it is, is not by any means 
common. It resembles the talent which enables a man 
to produce a startling poster; and their scenes have thus 
the precise power which posters have—the power of ar 
resting the attention and exciting the curiosity of the 
vulgar. Mr Caine, again, so long as he condescends to 
confine himself to the facts and phases of life with which 
he is really familiar, is, as a writer, graphic, direct, and 
forcible. He sometimes even exhibits a genuine touch of 
poetry; while Miss Corelli possesses a certain gift of 
imagination which might, were it controlled or guided 
by taste and knowledge, have produced results of real 
literary value. Miss Corelli and Mr Caine have, in fact, 
to a remarkable degree, the talents which enable the 
story-teller to entertain and excite the partially educated 
in their lighter moments, combined with an assumption 
of the profoundest knowledge of the subjects in regard 
to which such readers are most curious in their more 
serious moods. The same combination of talents may be 
seen in the ‘cheap Jack’ at a fair, who first attracts 4 
crowd by his eloquence and then sells sovereigns at a 
shilling, and five-shilling knives for sixpence. There is 
genuine talent in his persuasiveness, though there is no 
value in his wares. 

We thus see that, though the most popular novels of 
the present day are signally deficient in any one of those 
qualities which make the works of great novelists great, 
they undoubtedly possess certain of the lower qualities 
without which no great novels would be popular, com- 
bined with qualities which, although they are in reality 
of minor importance, are mistaken for the highest and 
greatest by a vast and half-educated public. We are, 
therefore, brought after all to the reassuring conclusion 
that the literary instincts of the public are still, in them- 
selves, normal; and the greatest novels would still be the 
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most popular if it were not for this fact, that the majority 
of novel-readers to-day happen to belong to a new and 
unexampled class, which has not as yet acquired the taste 
and knowledge that might enable it to discover what 

tness in literature is. Moreover, if the success of 
such books as ‘ The Christian’ and ‘ The Master Christian’ 
shows that at present the condition of the majority of 
the reading public is deplorable, there are other features 
of the existing literary situation which are more en- 
couraging, and show that there is a large minority 
amongst which the spread of education, and taste, and 
intelligent thought has kept pace with its numerical in- 
crease. If the popularity of the works of Miss Corelli and 
Mr Caine are indications of the condition of the majority, 
the large though less widespread popularity of the works 
of Mrs Humphry Ward is indicative of the condition of 
the minority. Mrs Ward deals with much the same sub- 
jects as those which are dealt with in ‘The Christian’ and 
‘The Master Christian’; but she possesses, in reality, those 
gifts of thought and knowledge to which Mr Caine and 
Miss Corelli are merely pretenders. That she is a great 
novelist, in the sense in which Mr Hardy and Mr Meredith 
are great novelists, we cannot honestly say. She pos- 
sesses neither their insight nor their humour, nor the 
calm and strength of their philosophies. She does not 
view her men and women in the light of her convictions 
so much as use them to express her convictions; and her 
convictions themselves are exhibited in the process of 
forming themselves, rather than as definitely formed. 
She is also the victim of her emotions rather than their 
mistress ; and her work, in consequence, often shows signs 
of weakness. But she is a writer of the highest culture; 
she is an accomplished scholar; of many subjects with 
which she deals, her knowledge is wide and accurate; she 
is an earnest and acute thinker; she has a true gift for 
description, and adequate skill as a story-teller; and if 


. she fails to attract so many readers as do Mr Caine and 


Miss Corelli, it is largely because she is so much better 
qualified than they are to discuss the problems with which 
she deals. 

In one respect, however, the general conditions of the 
day, to which Mrs Ward, Miss Corelli, and Mr Caine owe 
their popularity, are the same ; and these conditions ex-. 
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plain also the comparative neglect of writers like Mr 
Meredith and Mr Hardy, who, as novelists, are superior 
to all of them. Whilst the diffusion of wealth has created 
an enormous class which has leisure for reading, and 
whilst social and political changes and the modern growth 
of knowledge have produced a mental unrest even amongst 
the less intelligent, which stimulates their curiosity as to 
life and its possibilities generally, the conditions of the 
day, though they thus provoke a literary appetite, are 
eminently unfavourable to the development of true liter. 
ary taste. Literary taste, for its development, requires 
not only mental curiosity, but also a certain continuous 
leisure of the mind ; and this modern conditions amongst 
the middle class tend to render impossible. Instead of 
mental leisure, they produce a constant excitement of the 
mind; and the consequence is that the great mass of 
readers turn to novels for one or for both of the following 
reasons. In their serious moments they turn to them, not 
as works of art, but as a species of religious or intellectual 
newspaper, to be read to-day and thrown away to-morrow 
in favour of others containing more recent intelligence. 
In their lighter moments they turn to them, not in order 
to find merits and beauties which will be an enduring 
pleasure to them, but merely in order to find some new 
and passing excitement, which may distract their minds 
in the intervals of practical business. Thus the most 
widely popular novels of the present day tend to group 
themselves in two classes—the literature of intelligence, 
real or spurious, on the one hand, and the literature of 
distraction on the other. 

Of the former class we have already spoken. It re 
mains for us to consider the latter ; and we shall find that, 
with the exception of classical writers, such as Mr Hardy 
and Mr Meredith, who deal with what is permanent in 
life, as opposed to what is temporary and transitional, 
and writers like Mrs Ward, Miss Corelli, and Mr Caine, 
who, whether with knowledge or with ignorance, deal 
with serious subjects under essentially transitional aspects, 
the most popular novelists of the present day devote them- 
selves to the literature of distraction pure and simple. 
To this class, with the exception of the five just named, 
belong all those novelists whom we mentioned as re 
presentative of the literary popularity of to-day. In the 
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ease of these latter writers, far more than in the case of 
the former, the extent of their popularity is, on the whole, 
a fair measure of their merit, for the public knows quite 
well when it is being efficiently distracted, though it may 
be quite unable to tell when it is being accurately in- 
structed. Of this literature of distraction we may also 
say this, that, though the aim of the writers who con- 
tribute to it is so far lower than the aim of the really 
great masters of fiction that they cannot be tried by the 
same standard, many of them fulfil their task in a manner 
relatively admirable, and that their workmanship is often 
superior to the uses to which they put it. No one, for 
example, would turn to Mr Anthony Hope, as he might 
turn to Balzac or Thackeray or Fielding, for any serious 
insight into life or human nature; but Mr Hope is a writer 
of perfect taste, admirable in constructing situations half 
romantic, half humorous; and, in his own region of purely 
fanciful romance, he is a master. Miss Braddon, again, 
deserves a tribute of similar admiration. Of all our living 
novelists who have written only to distract, in one respect 
she deserves to be placed highest. Her imagination, as a 
story-teller, is equal to that of Dumas. It appears to be 
inexhaustible. It is as fresh to-day as it was when she 
wrote ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’; and although she works 
only with the brush of a scene-painter, and does not at- 
tempt to depict manners closely, she has a sound good 
sense which enables her to avoid grave mistakes. Again, 
the historical novels of Mr Stanley Weyman—and they 
are types of many others—are admirable for conscientious 
workmanship, and entirely adequate to their purpose ; and 
though they belong to the lower levels of literature, their 
merit is, so far as it goes, genuine. 

It remains for us to speak of two other typical writers 
—Miss: Thorneycroft Fowler and Miss Cholmondeley. 
Both these ladies set out with the enormous advantage of 
knowing the life which they describe from original and 
close observation. Miss Cholmondeley, at her best, has a 
gift which recalls Miss Austen’s. Miss Fowler has some- 
thing of the trenchant humour of George Eliot, and has 
also a vein of wit which George Eliot had not. But with 


regard to Miss Cholmondeley, the point to which we would 
call attention is this. Of the various novels she has 
written, only one, namely, ‘ Red Pottage,’ has achieved 
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anything that can be called wide popularity; and the 
reason why this book has succeeded whilst the others have 
been relative failures, is not that her peculiar excellences 
are more remarkable in it than in the rest, but that she has 
associated these excellences with the elements of a common 
melodrama. A large part of Miss Fowler’s remarkable 
popularity is, we think, attributable to very much the 
same cause ; her wit, her humour, and her genuine know- 
ledge of human nature have gained her fewer readers than 
the sentimentality of her stories, and also another quality 
in them which calls for separate notice, and must be 
taken into account when we are considering the popu- 
larity of novels generally. 

In the suggestive ‘Colloquies’ already mentioned, one 
of the speakers points out that an important element in 
determining the popularity of a novel is what he calls its 
‘ point of social sympathy.’ Nearly every novel, he argues, 
which deals with contemporary life, must represent life as 
viewed from the standpoint of some class; and, other 
things being equal, those novels will be most popular 
which are written from the standpoint common to the 
most numerous class of readers. The most numerous class 
of readers to-day belong obviously to the most numerous 
sections of the middle class; and consequently, the novels 
which, other things being equal, are bought and read by 
the largest number of people are novels written from 8 
point of view with which the lower-middle class will 
sympathise. The standpoint of this class is partly that 
of Miss Fowler. It is, by nature or adoption, wholly 
that of Miss Corelli and Mr Caine. Here, then, we have 
another element helping to determine the popularity of 
novels, which is quite independent of their higher merits 
as literature; and, though its effect may in some cases be 
to popularise novels that deserve popularity, it tends to 
limit the popularity of others which may, as literature, 
be equally or even more deserving of it. The author of 
‘Colloquies of Criticism’ points out with perfect truth 
that, just as many novels of a very inferior order are 
widely read because the social sympathies of the writer 
coincide with those of innumerable fastidious readers, 80 
do other novels, whose merits are incomparably greater, 
fail to touch more than a limited public, because the 
social sympathies of the writers are those, not of the 
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many, but of the few. Such writers see in social life a 
thousand delicate nuances which to the great mass of 
novel-readers are imperceptible; or, if perceived by these 
readers at all, the fact that the novelist mentions such 
nuances, fills them, not with amusement, but with a kind 
of uneasy resentment. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, in our judg- 
ment, as follows. The effect which the growth of the 
reading public in England—the conversion of what was 
once an aristocracy into a huge heterogeneous democracy 
—has had thus far on the literary quality of our fiction, 
has, if we judge that fiction by any serious standard, 
been, on the whole, injurious to a very high degree. It 
has, in the first place, enabled writers who never could 
have written well, to acquire, by pleasing a public imper- 
fectly cultivated, a popularity which tends to perpetuate, 
as astandard of treatment and style, errors and vulgarities 
which would otherwise have condemned them to deserved 
oblivion ; and in the second place, it has tempted writers, 
eapable of better things, to lower their standard of excel- 
lence in order to achieve popularity by condescension to 
popular taste. At best, it has tempted them to be im- 
patient of the leisurely and conscientious care necessary to 
produce really classical literature, since the merits of such 
literature would repel rather than attract their patrons. 
The only novelists who can resist these demoralising 
influences are those whose literary self-respect forbids 
them to consider the multitude, or those who have been 
rendered by circumstances independent of its pecuniary 
patronage. It is, then, these two classes of writers to 
whom we must, at the present juncture, turn for the 
preservation of the novel as a serious form of literature ; 
and we must look forward meanwhile to the days—we 
may hope they are not far distant—when the deepening of 
education and a growing familiarity with great literary 
examples will enable the masses to exercise their literary 
franchise with more taste and insight than they now 
display. 
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Art. XII.—TUBERCULOSIS. 
1. Die Aitiologie der Tuberkulose. By R. Koch. ‘ Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift,’ 1882 (No. 15), and 1883 (No. 10), 

2. La Tuberculose des animaux domestiques. By Dr Nocard, 
Dictionnaire Vétérinaire Pratique. Paris: 1892. 

3. Report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire 
into the effect of food derived from tuberculous animals 
on human health. Three parts. 1895. (C. 7703.) 

4, A System of Medicine. Edited by Professor Clifford 
Allbutt. Art. ‘Tuberculosis. By Dr Sidney Martin, 
London: Macmillan, 1897. 

5, Zeitschrift fiir Tuberkulose und Heilstittenwesen. Edited 
by C. Gerhardt, B, Frankel, and E. von Leyden. Leipzig; 
Barth, 1900-01. 

6. Der Stand der Tuberkulose-Bekiimpfung im Friihjahr 
1901. By Dr Pannwitz. Geschiftsbericht fiir die 
Generalversammlung des Central-Komites zu Berlin; 
2 Wilhelmsplatz, Berlin, W. 1901. 


It is often thoughtlessly said, both within the profession 
of medicine and without it, that, although the present 
generation has seen a remarkable progress in the art of 
healing, this progress has been in surgery rather than in 
medicine. The radical division of medicine into surgery 
and medicine proper—a division which prevails chiefly in 
our own country—is as unscientific as it has been mis- 
chievous. The position of a certain morbid process in the 
body, whether it be within reach or out of reach, however 
important as a matter of convenience in practice, has 
little to do with its nature. Tubercle is tubercle, whether 
it arise on the skin, in a joint, or in some internal organ; 
and to divide and classify its manifestations according to 
mere site, and thus to concentrate the attention of the 
student on such an incident, is to blind him not only to 
wider views of the essential nature of disease, but also to 
other incidental variations in which nature makes her 
illuminating experiments. It would be no less absurd 
to divide anatomy into surface anatomy and internal 
anatomy, and to set up separate schools for the study of 
these two departments. Medicine is not like certain 
reptiles of which, if cut in two, the several parts may 
walk off in opposite directions. 

The gifts of men are no doubt various ; in mechanics, 
for instance, one man may be endowed with power of 
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invention, while another, with little or no inventive in- 
genuity, may possess unusual skill as a craftsman. Some 
men have scientific penetration, some have deftness of 
hand; but, far from separating these two kinds of talent, 
it is our duty to combine them as closely as possible. 
Classification must be founded, not on accidental features, 
but on the likenesses and unlikenesses which lie deep in 
the nature of the pathological processes. By means of 
certain instruments Laennec brought the diseases of the 
chest under more direct observation, brought them, so to 
speak, nearer to the surface, and even betrayed many of 
them into the hands of the surgeon; but he did not by 
such operations alter the nature of these diseases, or 
detract from the intellectual quality of his calling. It is 
the distinction of modern medicine that it is neither a mere 
handicraft, nor, on the other hand, a mere literary or 
philosophical study ; but that, by the combination of the 
practical check with liberty of speculation, it promotes a 
balance of faculties which is often denied to students in 
other departments of knowledge. 

Such a balance of faculties is defeated by the arbitrary 
separation of ‘surgery’ from ‘medicine,’ due in large 
measure to the contempt. of philosophers for manual 
offices. This separation has unhappily led to a divorce 
of the practical from the speculative side of the study. 
Not the least of the evils thence arising is the impression 
still prevalent among the laity, that the art of medi- 
cine consists in the application of the standard maxims 
of its teachers.to particular cases ; and that success in the 
student depends not upon experiment but on the shrewd- 
ness, reasonableness, and promptness of resource with 
which he applies these maxims. Medicine is regarded by 
the layman as in the main a traditional learning adapted 
tocurrent needs by men of wisdom, experience, and shrewd 
observation. It has scarcely yet dawned upon the public 
mind that at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
medicine depended for its advance, not upon the refur- 
bishing of traditional thought and skill, but upon a revolu- 
tionary change in its method; and that this clearance of 

ground was not even provisionally complete till the 

first half of that century had elapsed. Many of the founders 

of modern medicine—such, for example, as Virchow and 

Lister—are happily still living amongst us, To look upon 
T2 
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Lord Lister's discoveries as but smart dexterities in a fine 
handicraft is ridiculous; to regard him as a surgeon in 
such a sense as this is to mis-read the deeper currents 
of modern medical research. Fortunately, indeed, Lord 
Lister's attention was directed in the first instance to parts 
of the body where the conceptions of genius could be in- 
cessantly illuminated and directed by experimental verifi- 
cation ; but the principles which he formulated pertain to 
no one department of medicine ; they are a gift to medicine 
asa whole. Such achievements are not due. to mere in- 
genuity, nor even to mere shrewdness and resourcefulness ; 
they are slowly won by the exact methods of the labora- 
tory; methods which, in Lord Lister's case, were partly 
his own, partly elaborated by Pasteur ; that is to say, they 
were won by means which, as a rule, are not only under- 
valued by Englishmen, but even contemned by them. We 
produce great pioneers in science, but unfortunately we 
leave the development of their ideas to other nations, 
We appear to be unable to see that the days—if such ever 
existed—when scientific discoveries were to be surprised 
by native genius and strong common sense, are gone for 
ever; and that knowledge has now become so complex 
that henceforth it can be developed only by laboratory 
work of corresponding extent, refinement, and costliness. 
Among the achievements of the laboratory in the 
sphere of medicine the discovery of the existence and of 
the properties of the micro-organism of tubercle stands 
perhaps first; though happily in the company of other 
discoveries, such as those of the causes and modes of propa- 
gation of malaria, of most of the common infectious dis- 
t#mpers, of tetanus, plague, leprosy, and many other such 
scourges of mankind, now probably including even acute 
rheumatism. In the laboratory such brilliant thera- 
peutical achievements as the serum cure of diphtheria 
have been devised and perfected—achievements in an 
entirely new field of cure, which fully justify the claim 
of ‘medicine’ to stand beside ‘surgery’ as a progressive 
department of knowledge. In 1882 Dr Koch, working 
not by chance but with refined and infinitely delicate pro- 
cesses, surprised the secret of tuberculosis, which, in our 
latitudes, is the most terrible of these scourges. To éxtir- 
pate tuberculosis, or even to reduce it within narrow 
limits, would be indeed a precious gift to mankind ; but, 
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TUBERCULOSIS 
whatever be the result, the mere effort to attain this end 


has great advantages ; for, in the campaign against tuber- 
eulosis, people of all ranks and callings are learning what 


scientific methods mean, and what preventive medicine 
inexorably demands. The minute and complicated pre-° 
cautions now required of the cattle-breeder and the dairy- 
man, and the control of preventive routine by laboratory 
methods incumbent upon sanitary authorities, are bring- 
ing home to us all the power and economy of scientific 
precision, and the inadequacy of the mere ‘ practical man.’ 

For this larger education of our people, and for the 
advancement of knowledge, as well as for the cure of a 
terrible plague, a congress on tuberculosis, British in its 


organisation but international in scope and procedure, 


will shortly be held in London. The first congress on 
tuberculosis, having an international character, was 
organised in Germany and held very successfully in Berlin 
in 1899. That congress was as widely effective in forming 
European opinion, and in impressing new conceptions of 
duty upon nations and individuals, as in increasing sub- 
stantially the sum of our knowledge of the subject. At 
the coming congress in London the discoverer of the 
tubercle bacillus—Dr Robert Koch—will deliver an 
address on the great subject which he has made his own. 
It is understood that Professor Koch will review the 
results of recent experience in the conflict with tubercu- 
losis, and the lessons to be drawn from these results. 
He will point out that tuberculosis is now recognised as 
one of the Infections, and that, like other infectious 
diseases, it has its own causal and other peculiar con- 
ditions, which must be taken strictly into account if we 
are to compass its defeat. It is thus that we are learning 
to combat small-pox, cholera, plague, rinderpest, anthrax, 
malaria, leprosy, and many other pests. If we are to 
attain any measure of success in our conflict with tubercu- 
losis, we must first determine its character and habits. 
For this purpose Professor Koch will explain what we 
know of its heredity, of its modes of propagation by air, 
by food, and by the agency of infected individuals in 
family life and in various occupations; and he will indicate 
how far legislation may aid us in the strife. 

It may confidently be hoped that Dr Koch and the other 
learned men who will take part in the Section of State 
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Medicine will throw much new light on these and many 
other subjects connected with the disease. Among such 
subjects may be mentioned a comparison of the measures 
already taken, or which may be taken, by regulations 
touching dwelling-houses and workshops, to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis; the presence of the disease in 
cattle, and its diffusion by means of milk; the rate of 
mortality from pulmonary phthisis, and its geographical 
distribution ; the liability engendered by certain occupa- 
tions; the provision of sanatoriums, and so forth. The 
Section of Medicine also, it is needless to say, will have 
plenty of material to occupy it from the professional and 
technical point of view. 

We hope that the Section of Tuberculosis in Animals 
will receive the attention that so important and illumi- 
nating a subject demands. In respect of tuberculosis, as 
of other diseases, we are still in the position of astronomers 
before the heliocentric theory of the solar system was 
established. Our medicine is at present anthropocentrie, 
If the. new studies in tuberculosis do but bring home to 
us how largely medicine as a whole would profit by a 
wider view of disease as manifested throughout the 
animal and the vegetable worlds, we shall soon see steps 
taken to put such a comprehensive study of disease on 8 
scientific basis. So far as we remember, there is nota 
professorial chair or laboratory of Comparative Medicine 
in any British university. Cambridge has, we believe, 
sought to establish such a chair, but failed for lack of any 
response to an appeal for the necessary funds. 

A mere glance at the programme of the congress shows 
how far we have already advanced beyond the melancholy 
fatalism of our predecessors. By them tuberculosis was 
regarded as an hereditary curse, a blight falling upon the 
flower of some ill-starred families, as inevitable as irre- 
mediable. In individual cases, sanguine patients and 
sanguine physicians would buoy themselves up by more 
or less mythical instances of recovery, but of recovery 
rather by chance than by any methodical system of cure. 
There is no better way of measuring the progress made 
by the last two generations in medical science than 4 
perusal of the ‘ Lectures’ of Sir Thomas Watson, a singt- 
larly sane and accomplished physician of the nineteenth 
century, whose book appeared, and went through several 
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editions, about fifty years ago. In 1857 Watson, in his 
lecture on phthisis, discussed climate rather in the spirit 
of one who would dissuade his readers from banishing a 
sick person from the comforts of home than of one confi- 
dent of any gain from such a change. He asks if the 
‘progress of the disorder be ever suspended by a change 
of climate?’ He answers, ‘ Indeed I believe it may’; but 
he proceeds to qualify the modest hope of ‘suspension’ 
with so many doubts and contingencies that this part of 
his work seems to be written rather in a spirit of mourn- 
ful resignation than with any hope of success. As to 
regimen, the chief observation he makes is on the great 
diserepancy of opinion thereon among authors and prac- 
titioners; and his own contribution is but a cautious 
eclecticism, little more than a warning not to do harm. 


‘ Often—too often ’—he sadly says, ‘all that we can attempt 
todo is to relieve the most urgent or distressing symptoms, 
and to make easier the patient’s decline’; and he closes this 
mournful chapter with these words: ‘These, I think, are the 
principal means by which we may endeavour to smooth the 
pillow of the patient dying of consumption.’ 


Such language stands in strong contrast with the jubilant 
message from the new sanatoriums that at least 75 per 
cent. of cases of incipient phthisis are cured. How far 
such anticipations are justifiable, these congresses will 
have to decide. 

The new note in the therapeutics of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis was struck when, as we have said, the malady was 
definitely placed among the Infections, a step which at 
the same time led to its removal from the fatal category 
of Heredity. If phthisis be an infection it may be pre- 
vented; if not mysteriously inherent in the individual, it 
may be eradicable, at any rate in the earlier phases of the 
infection ; possibly, indeed, a specific or an antidote may 
yet be found for tubercle, as for some other infections, 
disappointing as promises in this direction have hitherto 
been. At any rate the main line of treatment for this as 
for all infections is so far clear that we know it must 
consist in stimulating the processes of the body in order 
to counteract the infection, to eliminate it, and to heal the 
tonsequences of it. We are not to huddle the patient up 
in dark, stuffy, and germ-laden rooms in order to repair 
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the effects of a supposed ‘neglected cold’; not to reduce 
diet and even to draw blood in order to repress, as a 
dangerous inflammation, that reaction which, as the study 
of other infections has shown us, is nature’s chief method 
of self-defence. It is a remarkable fact, and one difficult 
of explanation, that in England, where the conditions of 
climate lead more to indoor life and to packing of human 
beings in small rooms, the infectious nature of consump- 
tion was for so long a time hardly admitted; while in 
Italy, where an open-air life is possible for most part of 
the year, the true belief was widely if vaguely prevalent, 

The effect of use and wont in deadening mankind to 
alarms is remarkably manifested in the history of tuber. 
culosis. If plague or cholera gain a footing on these 
shores, and still more if such a pest seem to be spreading 
among the people, we are terrified; and our terror is 
mitigated only when we have ascertained that our sani- 
tary authorities are engaged, at enormous expense and by 
means of severe restrictions on individual freedom, ina 
vigorous endeavour to repel the invader. Yet the harm 
done by such an occasional incursion is as nothing in com- 
parison with the ruthless and sleepless malignity of our 
home-bred tuberculosis. In the invitation to the congress 
we read that, 


‘in the United Kingdom alone, some sixty thousand deaths 
are recorded annually from tuberculosis; and it is stated on 
good authority that at least thrice this number are constantly 
suffering from one form or another of the disease.’ 


In other words, a multitude as large as the whole of our 
army in South Africa, a population as large as that of 
Portsmouth, or perhaps as large as that of Newcastle, is 
suffering continually from tuberculous disease. What are 
the passing raids of incidental pestilences, virulent as they 
may be, compared to this? The imagination stands ap- 
palled before such a ghastly array of disease and death, 
falling moreover not, for the greater part, upon the old 
and weary, but upon the young and hopeful members of 
the community. In a series of four thousand consect- 
tive necropsies conducted at Leipzig by the late Professor 
Birch-Hirschfeld upon persons of both sexes, and of all 
ages from infancy upwards, including many healthy 
persons killed by accident, special search was 
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for the evidences of tubercle, past or present, with the 
startling result that such evidence was found in no less 
than 40 per cent. The percentage has been proved to run 
as high as 50 to 60 per cent. of necropsies made on adults 
only, as in infirmaries, or in the bodies examined by Mons. 
Brouardel at the Morgue.* It is obvious that, with such 
numbers as these, the hope of substantial mitigation by 
means of sanatoriums is a chimera, and that it is only by 
far-reaching schemes of prevention that tuberculosis can 
be substantially diminished amongst us. But if we adopt 
such measures, and carry them out unitedly and intelli- 
gently, we are sanguine enough to think that even the 
eradication of tuberculosis may be ultimately achieved, 
and this perhaps at no very remote date. 

Weare thankful to say that in our own country tuber- 
culosis is already somewhat on the decline. This is un- 
questionably due to the improved sanitation of the last 
half century. It was observed, first by the late Sir George 
Buchanan, that drainage of the sites of large towns has 
been followed by a well-marked diminution of the phthisis 
death-rate—an observation which shows plainly enough 
one of the lines on which progress can be made. Again, 
investigators of the properties of the bacillus itself have 
shown that this microbe thrives in damp and darkness, 
and is readily killed by light; so that sunlight and dry- 
ness, as well as cleanliness, are essential agents in the 
banishment, not of this pest only, but also of most other 
dangerous fungoid parasites. But no reform of our dwell- 
ings in the direction of space, light, and dryness will alone 
suffice to prevent tuberculosis ; we must also take steps to 
anticipate its insemination in the body by means of 
articles of food, or by inhalation of the germ-bearing 
excretions of patients thus afflicted. To this last purpose 
the discipline of the sanatoriums will materially con- 
tribute, not directly only but also indirectly, by impress- 
ing upon the patients and the public the virulent infec- 
tiousness of phthisical expectorations, and the danger of 
spitting in public places. 





* It seems probable that many persons pass through pulmonary phthisis 
without being aware of it ; they are ‘overworked,’ they fall out of condition, 
a little cough hangs about them for some weeks, but, if endowed with con- 
siderable resisting power, a little rest and care brings about a recovery, and 
the peril is unsuspected or forgotten. 
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Before entering into the discussion of preventive 
measures, some few words should be devoted to a further 
consideration of the alleged hereditary descent of tuber- 
culosis. If this factor be predominant, no preventive 
measures are likely to attain the end in view. Happily, 
however, it is proved that tuberculosis is virtually never 
handed down from parent to child. We need not stay to 
discuss the rare cases in which the fact of such a trans- 
mission appears to have been established. Such cases are 
far too few to enter into our present calculations. In this 
respect, happily, tuberculous infection differs from some 
others, such as syphilis, which descend materially, so to 
speak, from parent to child. ‘On ne nait pas tuberculeux; 
on nait tuberculisable.’ The subject of relative suscepti- 
bility or immunity in respect of infections is one of the 
new spheres of thought and experiment opened out by 
modern pathology; it must suffice to say now that, in 
respect of many infections, perhaps of all, the two main 
factors are the entrance of the poisonous agent and the 
susceptibility of the recipient. For example, the members 
of some families have a tendency to succumb to the bacillus 
of enteric fever; in other families this bacillus no doubt 
effects an entrance frequently enough, but does not survive 
in the tissues, or at any rate fails to produce its peculiar 
effects. The immunity against recurrence conferred by a 
first attack of certain infectious diseases is another case 
of variability in resistance. In some houses infectious 
diseases, little or great, seem to take up an almost per- 
manent abode; into others, where children are no fewer, 
the doctor never enters. 

This peculiar susceptibility or immunity does not appear 
to be essentially connected with ordinary health; puny 
children may run free, robust children may be hnevied: 
At the same time it is true that immunity may be dimin- 
ished by adverse influences in the individual; he who 
yesterday was insusceptible, to-morrow may have his 
natural defences impaired by some such conditions as 
fatigue, privation, mental anxiety, and the like. Our 
bodies are bombarded as incessantly by bacteria as the 
sun is said to be bombarded by asteroids; and were it not 
that man has developed within himself an elaborate system 
of protection, partly by militant cells in the blood which 
destroy invading bacteria, partly by the generation of 
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juices or ‘serums’ antidotal to their venom, he could not 
survive. Pathologists tell us that in health the blood is 
always sterile, not because the blood is out of the reach 
of infectious particles—very far from it—but because it 
commonly possesses an effective machinery of self-purifi- 
cation. The germs of infection invade us all alike; and 
if at any moment some part of our protective machinery 
fail, the individual may fall a victim to one of these inci- 
dental distempers. Fortunately, although we are but too 
familiar with the sad picture of the miseries produced by 
the bacillus of tubercle, yet, in comparison with many of 
the lower animals, man is not highly susceptible to this 
agent; by ruthless weeding out in the past ages a variety 
of man has survived, capable, at least to a large extent, of 
surmounting this peril. 

In prevention, then, we have to count, not with trans- 
mission of the infective agent from parent to child, but with 
some degree of susceptibility, varying in each person, and 
subject to rises and falls under contingent circumstances. 
These contingent causes are not altogether of outside 
origin ; among them, no doubt, are defects of bodily con- 
formation, such as mechanical inefficiency of the chest or 
lungs, or feeble digestive power, which, either alone or in 
co-operation with privations or stresses, tend to give ad- 
vantage to bacteria that may find access to the system. 
It is a function of the antidotal or defensive factors in the 
body to determine which. species, if any, in the attacking 
army of bacteria shall prevail ; for, incredible as it appears 
at first sight, to each poison a corresponding antidote has 
to be provided by the system; and a newly-introduced in- 
fection may find us as unprepared and as vulnerable as 
measles found the people of Fiji. The children of sickly 
or of elderly parents, and the youngest children of large 
families seem to be generally ill-endowed with defensive 
capacity; but the question to what particular infec- 
tion they will fall victims, while it may partly depend 
on the chances of invasion, depends far more upon the 
special defensive capacities of each individual.  Ill- 
nourished or ill-formed children do not by any means 
all yield to tuberculosis; on the contrary it happens as 
often that finely and strongly grown persons fall into 
phthisis, while puny folk retain a precarious health, or 
may drop into rheumatic, nervous, and other maladies, 
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against which they happen, as individuals, to have a 
weaker defence. 

Further, although children are born with feeble or 
vicious constitutions, and philosophers may lament the 
survival of the unfit, yet happily it is true that many 
or most of these defects are not inborn, but acquired. 
One of the chief reasons for regretting the depopulation 
of the country in favour of the large towns, is that in 
towns certain evil influences, which seem inherent in city 
life, tell against the healthy development of infants and 
children, even in the wealthier classes of society; while 
in the more crowded and squalid quarters the physical 
deterioration of the young is painfully manifest. Again, 
in both upper and lower classes, other causes hostile to 
health and development are apt to creep in, more or less 
imperceptibly ; many of these no doubt are in a fair way 
of detection, such as those arising from improper diet, 
from chronic sore-throats which afford a hot-bed for in- 
fective germs, and so forth. If from birth injurious in- 
fluences were removed, and tendencies which work for 
good encouraged, we should see but little of puny and 
unhealthy children. Without going so far as to deny 
original sin in the physical nature of children, we are 
justified in believing that a large proportion of weakly 
and vicious habits of body is acquired in early life. It is 
in his nervous, rather than in his more organic structure 
that man is a variable creature. 

Many curious observers, such as that talented physician, 
Dr Laycock of Edinburgh, have sought to formulate signs 
on the surface of the body whereby persons liable to this 
or that morbid process may be distinguished, even before 
its initiation. It would indeed be a gain of precious time 
could we thus detect susceptibilities beforehand. Elabor- 
ate descriptions of many features and configurations of 
body, such as the rheumatic, the scrofulous, the tubercu- 
lous, and others, have been delineated for us, especially by 
the French physicians; but, even in the earlier stages of 
pathological science, these delineations failed to bring con- 
viction to cautious clinical observers. Their inadequacy 
has been due to an unwillingness to recognise negative 
instances. While many persons of ‘tuberculous’ or of 
‘scrofulous’ feature, as classically described, escape such 
diseases, many persons of other and less peculiar aspect 
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and bodily frame are attacked. Moreover, as, on the dis- 
covery of the bacillus of tubercle, the essential unity of 
scrofula and tuberculosis was demonstrated, distinctions 
between the scrofulous and the tuberculous constitution 
were disregarded, or shown to depend upon incidental 
conditions. 

Now if, on the evidence of family proclivity, we were 
to prohibit the marriage of persons presumably not 
immune to the infection of tubercle, and if we were to go 
as far in other cases, say those of liability to typhoid fever, 
to scarlet fever, and the rest, we should in our assiduity 
be in a fair way to condemn half the world to celibacy. 
Such a policy, however, whether advisable or not, is 
obviously so impracticable as to be outside the discussion. 
Our business is rather to see that the infection itself is 
extinguished. We must endeavour to checkmate each 
infection by measures calculated to drive it off its own 
ground. If it be contended that, by interfering with 
nature’s own plan of weeding-out, we run the risk of 
increasing the number of susceptible persons, we answer 
that it} is a risk which we cannot help running. We can- 
not now go back to natural selection in disease; our 
method must be to banish its causes, even if thereby we 
create a more and more vulnerable community. We do 
not forbear to accumulate wealth of every kind in the 


‘fear of becoming thereby more and more vulnerable to 


the robber ; we increase the wealth, and make it our busi- 
ness to eliminate the robber. To give diseases a free run, 
in order eventually to kill off all human stocks incapable 
of resistance, would be inhuman; but, if we suspend the 
methods of nature, we are bound to penetrate, by elaborate 
and vigilant experimental methods, to a knowledge of the 
origins and properties of infectious disease. Again, while 
by sanitation we promote good health and destroy bacteria, 
we shall not despair, even if the causes of disease evade 
our watchfulness, of finding out the means of physiologi- 
cal protection, the protective means wrought out by our 
own organs. As has been already done in the cases of 
diphtheria and of snake poison, we may succeed in separ- 
ating and using at need the various specific ‘ antidotal 
bodies’ by which in the human system toxins are 
neutralised. 

The tubercle bacillus has an extraordinary capacity for 
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adapting itself to the various tissues of the body. From 
the brain to the bones, there is scarcely a part of the body 
where it cannot get a footing. Poisonous no doubt it is, 
yet in man, at any rate, it is destructive rather by this 
ubiquity, this power of corpuscular diffusion by contact, 
by lymph channels, by blood vessels, than by the intensity 
of its virulence. Hence a focus of tubercle is dangerous 
from its aptitude for propagation and colonisation, rather 
than as a source of general intoxication by its secretions, 
In this respect it differs, for example, from diphtheria and 
from tetanus, the bacilli of which distempers may, from a 
single small focus, brew and deliver into the circulation 
poison enough to kill the patient swiftly. Consequently 
in tetanus, diphtheria and similar diseases, the chief arm 
of the therapeutist.must be an antitoxin, but in tubercu- 
losis a bactericide. Experiments with bactericidal agents 
in tuberculosis are being actively prosecuted; but no agent 
has been discovered as yet which, if brought into contact 
with so ubiquitous an enemy, would not prove as injurious 
to the host as to his parasites. In ‘tuberculin’ Koch has 
put us in possession of an agent which, if no antidote to 
tuberculous poison and no bactericide, proves, neverthe- 
less, to be a valuable test for tuberculosis. As by mallein, 
a derivative from glanders, we have learned to detect 
glanders in horses, so by means of tuberculin we have 
been able to convince ourselves of the alarming prevalence 
of tubercle in our cattle. Even in choice herds, housed 
and fed with greatest care, the number of animals ‘re- 
acting,’ i.e. responding to the test for tubercle, runs as 
high as 40 per cent.; and among ill cared-for cattle the 
percentage may be much higher. The Cambridge Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis found in 1898 that 
nearly three-fifths of the milk sold in the town and the 
University contained tubercle bacilli—an astounding reve- 
lation, which has, however, been repeated in other towns 
and villages. Fortunate it is that man is not highly sus- 
ceptible to tubercle ! 

Each pest that preys upon mankind has its own devices; 
and those of tubercle seem not to be too subtle for us te 
set our wits against it successfully. It is not conveyed 
by inoculation, like tetanus, anthrax, and rabies. It is not 
largely propagated by meat ; and the danger of such pro- 
pagation is one which, by inspection of the meat-market, 
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we can easily control. Nor, again, is it a water-borne 
infection, like cholera or enteric fever. The microbe is 
doubtless shed into the drains by patients afflicted with 
tuberculosis of the bowels; but even if it were thus to 
reach a well or other supply of drinking-water, it would 
hardly survive long enough to endanger life. Briefly, 
the microbe of tubercle is generally conveyed by one of 
two vehicles—the products of the dairy, and the expec- 
torations of phthisical patients. These carriers of evil it 
is our duty to arrest; and the duty need be no very 
stupendous undertaking. From these spheres of its 
activity, tubercle ought to be banished in no great number 
of years. If our herds are tested—and farmers are begin- 
ning to show a teachable spirit in the matter which, con- 
sidering the new and heavy responsibility thrown upon 
them, is much to their credit; if tuberculous milch-cows 
are separated from the sound, and the milk from them 
sterilised ; if cow-houses are purified from accumulated 
tuberculous dirt, and are well lighted and ventilated ; and 
if all young stock is watchfully secluded from infected 
animals and persons, we may hope in no long time so to 
clear our herds that infected milk, cream, and butter will 
no more be distributed to the public. It is hoped that 
Professor Bang, to whom Denmark is deeply indebted for 
the purification of its dairies, will attend the congress to 
demonstrate his methods. 

The other chief source of dissemination of tubercle 
is found in the lungs of the consumptive. The spittle of 
these sufferers swarms with bacilli; and it seems that if 
such spittle lie in damp and dark corners—and how damp 
and dark the corners of insanitary houses may be we know 
too well—the contained bacilli may survive even for six 
months. The bacillus has a fatty constitution, whereby 
it can stand drying without loss of vitality; and, when 
dried, it mingles with the dust and rides on the air into 
the lungs. Thus we are learning that mere house-maids’ 
cleanliness is not sufficient for our dairies, nor even 
for our chambers; scientific conceptions of cleanliness 
must get possession of us, and the principles of Lister must 
be carried into private life. The need of light and air 
take on a new importance, and dust is seen to be not only 
unsightly but also a minister of infection. We do not 
suggest that our sitting-rooms shall be as bare as bath- 
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rooms; but it is no great demand upon architects to; 
require that they shall construct plinths, cornices, sills,’ 


architraves and the like with mouldings of such section 
that dust and dirt shall not lie on them, or at any rate 
shall be readily removable by the passage of a damp cloth; 
that light shall be abundant in corridors and corners as 
well as in chambers; and that all windows shall open 
with a touch of the hand. High ceilings and plate-glass 
windows are the cause of much stuffiness and infection. 
The fashion of preferring rugs to carpets fortunately 
makes for the ‘ higher cleanliness.’ 

Such precautions are of course of peculiar importance 
in houses wherein consumptive patients live or have 
recently lived ; for it fortunately happens that the bacillus 
of tubercle is not widely diffused, but is found only about 
the quarters of infected persons. The chambers of such 
patients must be managed with more than ordinary 
vigilance in these respects, and thorough disinfection 
carried out, on skilled advice, when such chambers are 
quitted. In this connexion we must emphasise the warning 
of the pathologist that spitting in public places be peremp- 
torily forbidden. The railway companies and other 
public carriers in England are betraying a reprehensible 
indifference to these orders. Not only should notices be 
posted to warn the public of their responsibility in this 
matter, but the law should punish such offenders sharply. 
The filthy habit of spitting on floors and platforms is by 
no means confined to third-class passengers; and all men 
must learn that to void this excretion in public is as danger- 
ous to others as it is offensive to good manners. Persons 
whose lungs may be the seat of tubercle, that is all persons 
who cough, should carry about them spittoons which after 
use can either be burned or thoroughly disinfected, as 
is the custom in all well managed sanatoriums and sick 
chambers. Such spittoons (Dettweiler’s) are made to be 
carried easily and privately in the pocket or muff. More- 
over, as the spray of the cough is virulent, and as indeed 
that of speech may be so likewise, some further precautions 
are needed by the friends and attendants of the sick. 

Still, sanguine as we may justifiably be in anticipating 
the extinction of tubercle, or at any rate its exclusion 
from the bodies of men and animals, we have at best a 
long and difficult way before us. For any length of time 
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to which we can reasonably look forward, the field of 
therapeutics will demand a far more vigorous provision 
than we have hitherto made for it. Two or three genera- 
tions are but a day in the campaign against an endemic 
pestilence. Fortunately, as we have seen, the care and 
eure of the individual are essential parts of this campaign ; 
so that, even if in the dim future our needs exceed our 
provision, the effort we shall make to cure individuals will 
have paid for itself over and over again. With animals 
we can deal by methods more or less summary, according 
to the public decision ; we cannot take summary means of 
improving tuberculous men and women off the face of the 
earth ; yet it is only by the extinction of the tuberculous 
that we can extinguish tubercle. Some we shall extinguish 
by curing them; others, in whose cases this is impossible, 
we may render harmless to their fellowmen. 

Compulsory notification of pulmonary and other forms 
of tuberculosis cannot be pressed forward in Great Britain 
until public opinion is as ripe for the measure as it now is 
in New York City and in Boston, where, with the acqui- 
escence of the people, compulsory notification is already 
in force. In Manchester voluntary notification has been 
invited by Dr Niven, and the returns are proving to be 
numerous and important. For instance, some statistics, 
compiled on this basis, throw a strong light upon the pro- 
pagation of the disease by personal infection, and point 
unmistakably not only to particular dwellings and work- 
shops as centres of phthisis, but also to the coincidence in 
time of such outbreaks with the first admissions of con- 
sumptive inmates. In France, again, the Government of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau has shown an energy which we 
should do well to emulate in enquiring into the prevalence 
of phthisis in the public services. In the postal service of 
Paris it quickly became apparent that the death-rate from 
pulmonary tuberculosis was low among the letter-carriers 
but high among the clerks and other indoor servants. 
Among these latter the rate proved to be about 62 per 
10,000, the average Paris death-rate from this disease being 
about 49 per 10,000. M. Millerand has accordingly sent out 
a strongly worded circular ordering many alterations in 
floors, plinths, walls, and furniture, and the provision of 
certain spittoons. He directs also that cloths damped in 
a two per cent. solution of carbolic acid shall be used for 
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cleaning, instead of dry sweeping with brooms. Telephone 
cabinets and other dark and close recesses are to be 
abolished. M. Millerand has also established, near Paris, 
a sanatorium for civil servants suffering from tuberculosis, 
not simply as a work of charity for the sick, but as an 


important means of public economy. 

The sanatorium treatment of consumption, long popu- 
lar at Margate and other such resorts for glandular tubercle 
(scrofula), is the organisation of several modern methods 
into one system. Even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Cullen convinced himself that the consumptive 
fared better in the open air; and he recommended life 
on the sea. Nevertheless, in the second quarter of that 
century the prejudice in favour of treating consumption 
as the result of a ‘neglected cold, and therefore of 
coddling the patient, was rampant. Swaddled in shawls, 
muzzled with foul ‘respirators, the unfortunate victims 
were let out, in our capricious climate, for rare minutes 
of sunshine; or, in a finer air, for a few butterfly hours, 
To sleep with the windows open was regarded fifty years 
ago as dangerous even for the healthy. The late Dr 
Archibald Smith, a physician in Peru, was one of the first 
to insist upon residence at high altitudes on the Andes, 
and in open air, as a cure for phthisis. It was natural 
that this exposure to the air should first make way in fine 
climates ; and the chief pioneer of open-air treatment, Dr 
Henry Bennet, developed his methods on the Riviera. At 
Mentone Bennet provided for his own use—for he himself 
was thus afflicted—not a house, but a garden, wherein he 
spent most of his time. He preached the doctrine of the 
open window at night, and found, to his own surprise, 
and to the amazement of his friends, that an open window 
at night is tolerable even in London. Physicians in the 
out-patient departments of city hospitals began to notice 
that persons, such as gamekeepers, leading outdoor lives, 
even if lives of some privation, nevertheless do bettér than 
town patients and those whose occupations keep them 
indoors. 

The next stage in the development of the curative 
system took its origin in the adventures of certain bold 
patients who betook themselves to the high Alps, not in 
summer only, but also in the winter. About half a century 
ago, Dr Unger, himself poitrinaire, and Herr Richter, 4 
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consumptive patient of his, established themselves at 
Davos in the Grisons; and rumours were soon heard that 
Davos, by means’ of its hardy and. open-air life, was 
triumphing over the Riviera, which latter climate was 
fitted rather for older or less vigorous patients. Dr 
Spengler, at that time the health officer of Davos, threw 
himself into the movement ; paysicians of other countries 
visited Davos and satisfied themselves of the virtues of 
the climate; and the first stage in the modern advance 
in the treatment of phthisis was achieved, namely, a due 
comprehension of the virtues of climate and open air. 
Butclimate andair are not all. At Davos, where patients 
relied too blindly on climate, remarkable cures were made; 
but grievous failures began to be heard of also. At first, 
while the ascendency of Unger and his immediate fol- 
lowers was complete, the patient, doubtful of his position, 
was tractable. But, in a short time, caution gave way to 
careless and even reckless reliance on the climate alone. 
The air of Davos was supposed to be all-sufficient ; and 
the monotony of a winter residence in the Alps was 
diversified by the recreations of the billiard-room, and 
even of the bar. Thus physicians lost their control of 
some important conditions of success; and the high Alps 
eure fell into some discredit. About this time two 
German physicians, first, Dr Brehmer of Grubersdorf in 
Silesia, and secondly, Dr Dettweiler of Falkenstein, were 
carrying the method a considerable stage forward. Breh- 
mer and Dettweiler proved that climate, however impor- 
tant an element in the new method, is not the only one. 
By remarkable success in the cure of patients submitted 
to a strict and elaborate discipline in sanatoriums con- 
structed for the purpose, they showed that neither the 
high Alps nor the Riviera are essential to the cure. It is 
not the privilege of every man to be able to betake him- 
self to distant quarters; and it began to appear that, if 
certain mountainous and other climates, with jealous 
supervision of each individual sufferer, are still the most 
certain means of recovery, yet the high Alps or Mentone, 
without a rigid therapeutical system, give even worse 
results than less good climates with such a system. At 
Grubersdorf and at Falkenstein the patient was watched 
and directed in every part and function of his life. He 
was scarcely allowed even to think without his doctor's 
U2 
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leave. His hours of bed, his meals and exercise, his diet, 
his clothing, his company, were all submitted, not only to 
general rules, but also to precise regulations adapted to 
each individual case. Sanatoriums thus depending on 
strict regulation were, indeed, remote from the distrac- 
tions and temptations as well as from the dirt and tainted 
air of towns, but were not situated in climates of excep- 
tional virtue. Thus it became evident that the cure of 
phthisis needs far more than climate and open air. The 
patient cannot be his own physician; there is no royal 
road to cure through a tourists’ office. 

It is evident that the physician, to whom the carrying 
out of such discipline in a sanatorium is entrusted, must 
be a man of strong and independent character ; at any 
rate in the earlier days of the method, before its exigencies 
have become familiar to the lay public. Thus it has 
happened that this or that sanatorium has won a reputa- 
tion, according as its superintendent showed powers of 
rule, organisation, and intelligent perseverance. In some 
institutions the rules are kept only on paper, in others 4 
refractory inmate is threatened with prompt expulsion; 
but to the doctrines and practice of Brehmer and Dett- 
weiler nothing has been added in principle and but little 
in the way of improvement and development. Our know- 
ledge is however constantly increasing in the light of 
growing experience: for instance, of the length of time 
to be spent in bed according to the hourly fluctuation of 
the temperature of the body; of discrimination in feeding 
as the appetite improves in the fresh air, while the feeble, 
irritable, and often relaxed stomach may easily be over- 
taxed; of the degrees of isolation from the worries, and 
even from the affairs and amusements of the world and 
society, and the gradual permission of the gentler game 
and amusements; of the management of baths and cold 
air for those who are less capable of healthy reaction. 
These and many other watchful adaptations are matter 
of incessant experiment made anew in each individual 
case by skilled and resolute advisers. No doubt, as experi- 
ments are multiplied and obedience becomes ingrained, 
the need of remarkably able superintendents will be les 
imperative; but no perfunctory superintendence can sut 
ceed. The sanatorium physician must eat, drink, and 
spend his time with his patients, watching them by night 
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as well as by day—a monotonous and a self-sacrificing 
life, illuminated only by its beneficence. But how need- 
ful such vigilance may be, is betrayed by the confessions 
of many a returned inmate. 

The results of this enlarged and perfected method are 
very gratifying. Patients, even far advanced in phthisis, if 
of fairly sound habit of body, need not despair. Patients in 
whom the disease has advanced to softening and excava- 
tion of the lung, may need long times of banishment from 
family and business, but in not a few even of these a cure 
is attained by time and diligent care. Perhaps from a third 
to one-half of such cases may be brought to a favourable 
issue. But, it will be objected, if by means of costly 
sanatoriums we can cure but a moiety of the diseased, 
what about the extinction of tubercle? The reports of 
some sanatoriums—a few of which reports, as those of 
Dr Turban of Davos, and Dr Trudeau of the Adirondacks, 
are of scientific value—as well as the less exact verdict 
of general experience, are enforcing upon us the lesson 
that the earlier the stage of disease at which the patient 
is brought fully under this curative system, the quicker 
and more substantial will be the restoration to health. 
This is not the place to enter into the niceties of diagnosis 
in the earliest stage, which every day are attaining toa 
greater efficiency ; but we may say that it appears fairly 
certain that even in sanatoriums situated in favourable 
parts of our own country—a climate by no means the best 
for the purpose—about eighty per cent. of cases brought 
under treatment in an incipient stage will be cured. 
Meanwhile another lesson also will be enforced, namely, 
that the tuberculous must regard themselves as perilous 
neighbours, although they may become innocuous if they 
will be unselfish enough to exercise with scrupulous care 
a few precautions now well known and by no means 
difficult or onerous. 

We trust that one great purpose at least may be 
achieved by the congress in London, namely, to dispel the 
ignorance, the indifference, and the niggardliness which 
obscure our vision of these discoveries, and starve our pro- 
vision for further research and for efficient prevention. 
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1. The Englishman in China. By Alex. Michie. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood, 1900. 

2. China; her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce. By E, 
H. Parker. London: John Murray, 1901, 

3. These from the Land of Sinim. By Sir Robert Hart. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1901. 

4.4 Year in China, 1899-1900. By Clive Bigham. 
London: Macmillan, 1901. 

5. Manchuria. By Alex. Hosie. London: Methuen, 1901, 

6. China and the Allies. By H.S. Landor. London: 
Heinemann, 1901. 


A YEAR and a half ago* we laid before our readers a 
succinct account of the changes which had been produced 
in the Chinese Empire by its political environment since 
the close of the Japanese War. We pointed out that the 
primary source of trouble was the military weakness of 
the nation, and the inability of the governing classes to 
adapt themselves to changed conditions. The collapse of 
the Chinese forces before the advancing Japanese revealed 
the ineptitude of the military organisation, and left the 
country open to the double danger, first, of internal revolt, 
and secondly, of external attack ; and we pointed out what 
seemed to us the best steps to ward off the threatened 
danger. A third possibility—that of a violent attempt on 
the part of the Chinese Government, in conjunction with 
a section of the people, to throw off European influence— 
we did not then foresee; nor is this surprising, for it was 
not foreseen, even within a month of the outbreak, by the 
representatives of the European Powers on the spot. 
Shortly afterwards t we reviewed the state of things 
produced by that outbreak and its suppression; and we 
endeavoured to lay down what should be the policy of the 
Powers in view of the altered conditions of the case. Nine 
months have now elapsed, and we are no nearer a final 
solution of the problem than we were last October. The 
Western armies are in process of being withdrawn; 
and, to all appearance, the status quo ante will shortly be 
restored. An invaluable opportunity, which may never 





* Quarterly Review, January 1900. ¢ Id., October 1900. 
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recur, will, if this turns out to be the case, have been lost. 
This is our reason for once again returning to the subject. 
We are, at all events, now in a position to estimate the 
real importance of the events of last year. Was the Boxer 
rising, and the consequent attempt to massacre the Lega- 
tions, merely a local outburst of blind hate and fury 
which will pass and leave the skies serene as before? or 
was it, as one eminent authority would have us believe, a 
national episode marking the commencement of a new era 
in the international relations of China which will not 
cease until the last foreigner is driven into the sea ? 

To answer these questions satisfactorily, we must re- 
capitulate as briefly as possible the events of the last few 
years. The Japanese War left the nation deeply humili- 
ated and chagrined by its defeat. For a time there was 
nothing but confusion and chaos in the counsels of Peking ; 
and Russia took advantage of this to force a concession 
for a railway through the heart of Manchuria. In Decem- 
ber 1897 came the seizure of Kiaochow by the Germans. 
The Court could not pluck up courage to resist, and the 
affair ended in the negotiation of a lease, apparently on 
friendly terms, but in reality leaving a deep feeling of 
mortification behind. This was followed by the Russian 
occupation of Port Arthur and the negotiation of a similar 
lease for that stronghold and the neighbouring territory 
of Talienwan. A month or two later Wei-hai-wei was 
ceded to Great Britain on similar terms, as a counterpoise 
to the Russian occupation of Port Arthur. These were 
serious blows to the ‘integrity of China’; but in the 
course of the same year (1898) several important railway 
and mining concessions were negotiated by syndicates of 
various nationalities ; and hopes were entertained that at 
last the Chinese Government had begun to learn wisdom 
from adversity, and were proceeding to strengthen their 
country by developing its material resources. These hopes 
were strengthened by the appearance, during the year 
1898, of a series of remarkable reform decrees issued by the 
Emperor Kwang-su, who appeared to have released him- 
self from the tutelage of the Empress-Dowager. A reform 
party, composed of younger officials and literary men, had 
gradually been shaping itself; and it was understood that 
the Emperor, after much pondering over the decadence of 
his country, had finally made up his mind that the only 
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hope of salvation was in reform. What was still more 
promising was that these decrees were received by the 
eountry at large with something like enthusiasm. 

In Peking, however, things went differently. The 
members of the Grand Council, who, contrary to the con- 
stitutional usage, had apparently not been consulted in 
the matter of the reform decrees, took alarm and entreated 
the Dowager-Empress to resume the reins of government, 
The result was the coup d’état of September, 1898. Six 
of the leading reformers were seized and summarily 
executed. The Emperor was made virtually a prisoner, 
and has remained so ever since. This was the turning- 
point in the history of China which made possible all the 
lamentable events that have happened since. Government 
fell into the hands of the reactionary officials, Manchus 
for the most part, all of them ignorant, fanatical, and 
superstitious, and all much more zealous for the Manchu 
dynasty than for the welfare of the nation. An ill-timed 
move on the part of one of the foreign Powers enabled 
them to score a preliminary success. The Italian Govern- 
ment’s demand for a lease of the Bay of Sanmun as a 
coaling station, and the assignment of the province of 
Chekiang as their particular sphere of influence, was 
abruptly refused; and, after some diplomatic fencing, 
the claim was quietly dropped. The result. was a victory 
for the Chinese ; and, as it was the first they had gained, it 
assumed exaggerated importance in their eyes. Soon 
afterwards all the reforms which the Emperor had 
attempted were quashed, and a thorough anti-foreign and 
reactionary régime was inaugurated. 

It was about this time that the disturbance which 
afterwards became known as the ‘ Boxer’ rising began to 
gather headway in Shantung. The province of Shantung 
has for over thirty years been the scene of missionary 
activity, and it has on the whole been noted, down to 
recent times, for the quiet and orderly demeanour of the 
people. In the great famine which prevailed in this and 
the neighbouring province of Shansi during the years 
1876-8, the missionaries, especially those of the English 
Baptist mission, devoted themselves unflaggingly to the 
relief of distress. Large sums of money were subscri 
by the resident foreign merchants, and even in England 
and America; and the missionaries were practically the 
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only medium through whom distribution could be made. 
The self-denying efforts that they made, even to the risk 
of life, earned the gratitude of both officials and people. 
Besides the Protestant missions of which we have been 
speaking, there were in both provinces Catholic missions, 
French and German. In Shantung the German mission 
is presided over by Bishop Anzer, a most zealous eccle- 
siastic. The French Government claims a general pro- 
tectorate over all Catholic missions; but Bishop Anzer’s 
mission was recently taken under the wing of the German 
Legation at Peking, where his wishes and aspirations 
seemingly found energetic backing. It was in connexion 
with this mission that the trouble began; it culminated 
in the murder of two German priests in November 1897. 
In reprisal for that crime the German fleet seized the 
port of Kiaochow, which lay advantageously near to the 
scene of the outrage. As further reparation, the governor 
of the province, Li Ping-heng, a capable official, but in- 
tensely anti-foreign, was dismissed. He was succeeded by 
the still more notorious Yu-hsien, under whose rule the 
trouble increased rapidly. Bands of peasants, armed with 
knives, spears, and miscellaneous weapons, began to roam 
about the country, attacking and plundering Christian 
villages and mission premises, and not unfrequently the 
ordinary peaceful inhabitants. Some of these bands 
declared themselves to belong to ‘ The Big Knife’ society, 
others to the I-ho-tuan or I-ho-chuan (the latter word 
signifying ‘fist,’ whence the name ‘ Boxers’). Both were 
revivals of old secret societies, and on that ground had 
frequently been proscribed by the Government. It soon 
became evident that, in spite of denunciatory edicts, the 
movement was being encouraged by the local authorities. 
The first foreigner to fall a victim was Mr Brooks, a 
member of the English Church Mission, who was murdered 
towards the close of 1899. At the instance of the British 
Minister at Peking, a trial was held, and two or three of 
the common sort were punished; but a demand for the 
degradation and punishment of the real culprit, Yu-hsien, 
the governor, was refused. He was removed, indeed, from 
his post of governor; but, far from being degraded, he 
was invited to the Palace with every mark of respect, 
had numerous audiences with the Empress-Dowager, and 
Was sent as governor to the adjoining province of Shansi, 
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where he subsequently worked his savage will in the 
murder of some hundred and fifty Europeans. The British 
Government quietly put up with this affront. 

It is probable that from the date of Yu-hsien’s visit 
to Peking the central government began actively to en- 
courage the Boxer movement. Yu-hsien had done his 
best to encourage it locally, and it may be assumed he did 
not miss the opportunities that his intimacy with the Court 
gave him to imbue the authorities with the notion that 
the Boxers would prove valuable allies in the anti-foreign 
and anti-reform crusade on which they were then em- 
barked. He found a worthy coadjutor in Prince Tuan, 
who had recently come into prominence and power as the 
father of the young prince who had been adopted as heir 
to the late Emperor Tung Chih, and was therefore heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne. There is ample evidence to show 
that there was a plot to compel the abdication of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Kwang-su, and so make an end of him 
and his reforms together. The intention became known, 
however, and caused such a storm of protest from the 
country that the Empress-Dowager was compelled to 
pause. A telegram, signed by over 1200 officials, gentry, 
and merchants in the Yangtze provinces, was sent to the 
Tsung-li Yamen on January 26th, 1900, begging that body 
to intervene and to stop the proposed abdication. The 
Empress-Dowager gave way, but revenged herself by a 
renewed persecution of the reformers. 

It thus happened that, while the Empress Dowager 
and the Manchu clique were burning with indignation at 
having their plans frustrated by native opposition, and 
cherishing a general desire to rid themselves of foreign 
aggression, they found a movement going on which 
seemed to fall in with their purpose. They could not as 
yet openly say that the murdering and plundering of 
converts was in itself a good thing, but they did say that 
the formation of trainbands among the villages for 
mutual defence was a laudable and patriotic act, and as 
such was to be encouraged. In answer to the complaints 
of the foreign Ministers, edicts continued to be issued 
denouncing violence in general terms; but Yuan Shih-kai, 
the new governor of Shantung, was told that, while 
doubtless there were evil-disposed characters among the 
Boxers whom he was at liberty to punish, he must take 
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care not to punish the good Boxers, or he would answer 
for it with his head. Yuan Shih-kai could probably have 
put down the movement in a couple of weeks by the aid 
of the drilled troops whom he took with him; and it is 
generally supposed that he was willing to do so. But, tied 
as his hands were by the instructions of the Empress- 
Dowager, he did practically nothing. The movement, 
thus encouraged from Peking, rapidly gathered strength. 
Bands of Boxers armed with knives and spears, and living 
on plunder, passed from Shantung into Chihli. Then 
eame the murders of two more English missionaries, 
Mr Robinson and Mr Norman, and the destruction of 
railway stations near Peking. With a view to throw 
dust in the eyes of the foreign Ministers, a decree was 
published on the 29th of May 1900, ordering the authori- 
ties to punish murderers and other ruffians, and to pro- 
tect the Christians. A further decree in similar terms 
was issued on the 6th of June; but in neither decree was 
the Boxer organisation, as such, denounced, and, what was 
more to the point, not a single Boxer was arrested. Still 
more significant was the fact that General Nich, whose 
troops had been moved up for the protection of the rail- 
way, was censured for firing on a body of Boxers, and his 
force ordered back to its camp. 

It is not easy to define precisely what was the attitude 
of the Court towards the Boxers at this critical period, but 
itis evident that it swayed from time to time according 
as the counsels of Prince Tuan, Kang-yi, and others of the 
violent group on the one hand, or of the moderate party 
on the other, were in the ascendant. Generally there wasa 
disposition to let the Boxers go on and see what they could 
do, The hands of the Court party, however, were forced by 
the rapid action of the foreign Powers in landing troops 
for the protection of their subjects. Legation guards had 
been brought up to Peking on the 31st of May, before the 
railway was cut. There was precedent for this step; and, 
though the Court did not like it, it could not formally 
object. But when it became known that Admiral 
Seymour, with a mixed force of two thousand men, was 
on the march to Peking, and prepared to force his way 
through, a choice had to be made between Boxers and 
foreigners. Tung Fu-hsiang, the commander of the 
Mohammedan division, who had long been urging the 
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extermination of foreigners, was directed to oppose 
Seymour’s advance; Prince Tuan, the now acknowledged 
chief patron of the Boxers, was appointed to the presi- 
dency of the Tsung-li Yamen; and the Boxers themselves 
were let loose to murder and plunder the crowds of 
defenceless Christian converts within the walls of Peking. 

Whether there was or not a deliberate plot on the part 
of the Empress-Dowager or the Chinese Government, as 
a whole, to massacre the foreign Ministers, may be doubt- 
ful; but there are two strong pieces of evidence in favour 
of the former view. The first is supplied by the Peking 
native correspondent of the ‘North China Herald,’ who 
wrote early in May—a full month, be it noted, before the 
capture of the Taku forts, which has been alleged as the 
cause of the Chinese Government's hostility :— 


*I write in all seriousness and sincerity to inform you that 
there is a great secret scheme, having for its aim to crush all 
foreigners in China and to wrest back the territories “ leased” 
to them. The chief leaders ‘are the Empress-Dowager, 
Prince Ching, Prince Tuan, Kang-yi, Chao Shu-chiao, and 
Li Ping-heng. The forces to be used to achieve this end 
are all Manchus.’ [Statement of the corps to be employed 
follows.] ‘These seventy-two thousand men are to form the 
nucleus of the “ Army of Avengers,” whilst the Boxers are to 
be counted on as auxiliaries in the great fight that is more 
imminent than foreigners in Peking or elsewhere dream of. 
All Chinese of the upper classes know this, and those who count 
foreigners among their friends have warned them, but, to my 
own knowledge, have been rather laughed at for their pains.’ * 


The second piece of evidence is recorded by the ‘Times’ 
correspondent in his graphic narrative of the siege of 
Peking. On June 9th, 1900, a French-speaking secretary 
of the Yamen came to see Sir Claude Macdonald, who 
remarked, in the course of conversation, that he had been 
informed that a general massacre of foreigners had been 
determined on by the Chinese Government. The secre- 
tary, himself a Manchu, 


‘changed colour and, assuming a look of serious gravity, said 
nothing. Sir Claude was so convinced from the man’s manner 
that treachery was contemplated, that he reported the inci- 





* ‘North China Herald,’ May 16th, 1900. 
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dent to his colleagues. Then peremptory messages were sent 
ordering up the reinforcements.’ 


The reinforcements in question were the troops under 
Admiral Seymour, whose advance, as we said, forced the 
Chinese Government to disclose its hand prematurely. 
The resistance offered to this column, combined with evi- 
dent preparations to bar the river at Taku, led to the 
capture of the Taku forts, which, again, was the signal 
for the attack on the Legations. It is needless to narrate 
the details of the siege, the attack on Tientsin, or the 
massacres of missionaries and native Christians; for the 
facts are well known, although the fiendish cruelties per- 
petrated on helpless women and children appear to be but 
faintly realised in England. Our object in thus briefly 
relating the leading events is to enable the reader to form 
a fair estimate of the causes and objects of this rising; 
how far it can be described as due to permanent causes 
which may have to be reckoned with hereafter, and how 
far it was the direct work of the Government acting on a 
temporary ebullition of feeling. 

Sir Robert Hart calls it a ‘ national uprising ; the pre- 
lude to a century of change, and the keynote to the 
future history of the Far East. The contempt for 
foreigners and foreign institutions on the part of the 
Chinese is, he says, deeper than ever; and nothing will 
satisfy them till the last foreigner is driven into the sea. 
They have discovered a new way to accomplish this, viz. 
volunteering, which hascaught holdof the popular imagina- 
tion, and will spread like wildfire. Though it has failed 
for the moment, a time will come. Twenty millions of 
armed Boxers will some day make residence in China 
impossible for foreigners, will recover everything that 
China has lost, and will carry the Chinese flag to places 
which the wildest fancy cannot suggest to-day. 

We think this an entirely erroneous view of the 
situation. As regards national sentiment, if, instead of 
‘Chinese,’ Sir Robert had written ‘Manchus’ or ‘ official 
Chinese, meaning the conservative group of officials, 
ignorant, proud, and bigoted, with whom he has mainly 
come into contact during his forty years’ residence in 
Peking, he would probably have been right. The hatred 
and contempt for foreign institutions among this class has 
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deepened with years, and been intensified by fear. There 
is also, probably, among certain sections of the lower class 
a dislike to foreigners, born of the grossest superstition. 
They believe that we have supernatural powers which we 
can wield to their harm,that we kidnap children in order to 
boil down their eyes and brains for medicine, and that we 
can throw a spell over a woman or child passing in the 
street, and make them subservient to our will. No tale is 
too wild or improbable for belief by the ignorant rustic; 
and under such impulses the wildest excesses are possible, 
But the great mass of the merchants, bankers, and manu- 
facturers of the country, men who represent the,wealth, 
and are the true backbone of the nation, are under no 
such delusion. If they do not exactly love us, they are 
prepared to eat with us and drink with us, as well as to 
buy and sell with us, and the last thing they desire is to 
see us driven away from the country. If Sir Robert 
Hart, instead of immuring himself at Peking, had spent 
three months of the year at Shanghai or Hong Kong, 
or any of the large centres of trade, he would have 
seen, not only that the state of feeling among this class— 
by education and talent the flower of the nation—is 
very different from what he represents it to be; but also 
that it is extremely dissatisfied with the Manchu govern- 
ment—not so much because that government is Manchu, as 
because it is retrograde and opposed to reform. Many of 
these men are far better fitted for rulers than nine-tenths 
of the officials, yet they are absolutely deprived of political 
power, and unable to influence the policy of their country. 
Nay, more, if by speech or writing they indicate this dis- 
satisfaction, they can be arrested as agitators, and their 
lives and fortunes are at the mercy of the Court. 

In regard to Sir Robert's second contention, we venture 
to think he is equally wrong. In the first place, volun- 
teering is no new thing in China. During the Taiping 
rebellion the authorities were perpetually calling for 
tuan-lien, i.e. trainband volunteers ; and many such corps 
co-operated with the regular soldiers in defence of their 
respective districts. Several officials who afterwards rose 
to high office, Tseng Kuo-fan for one, made their début as 
captains of these volunteer brigades. In the second place, 
what the Government did, as we read the facts, was to 
utilise for its own purposes an organisation which was 
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not even a tuan-lien, but an illegal secret society, when it 
found that the members were attacking Christians and 
foreigners. The reasoning of the Court party was pro- 
bably somewhat as follows. All the troubles which China 
has recently suffered have been in connexion with 
foreigners, who are becoming every day more and more 
dictatorial ; and if we do not make a stand now we shall 
loseeverything. We should never have let them in at all; 
but if we make one supreme effort now and drive them all 
into the sea, they will never venture to come back, and 
China will be herself again as in the good old days. We 
have more than one hundred thousand soldiers, for whom 
we have got the best arms that money can buy; and now 
there come to our aid the Boxers, who, we are assured, 
have supernatural powers, and who have sworn death to 
the foreigner. Let them go on and see what they can do. 

As regards the predicted spread of the movement, there 
is. as yet no evidence to this effect. The outrages against 
foreigners were practically confined to the three contiguous 
provinces of ,Shantung, Chihli, and Shansi. There was 
only one prominent exception, namely, the murders at 
Chiichow in the province of Chekiang ; and the complicity 
of the governor in that crime appears to have been clearly 
shown. In all the other provinces, even after the 
Empress’s cruel decree of extermination had been issued, 
the missionaries escaped with their lives; and in not a few 
instances the officials went out of their way to warn them 
and provide means of flight. In no case were the mercan- 
tile communities attacked, except at Tientsin ; and, as we 
know, the Yangtze Viceroys and others combined to dis- 
regard. the Imperial orders, engaging with the British 
Consuls to afford efficient protection to both missionaries 
and merchants. The ‘volunteer’ movement began and 
ended with the three northerly provinces, in which the 
causes at work can be traced with great accuracy. 

The origin of all the trouble was the killing of the 
two Catholic priests belonging to Bishop Anzer’s Mission 
in southern Shantung. How far this may or may not 
have been provoked by indiscretions on the part of the 
missionaries, we are not in a position to say. The Chinese 
Maintain that the hostile feeling was caused by the over- 
bearing manner of the bishop and his coadjutors in their 
relations with the local officials; but it may be assumed 
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from what we know elsewhere that the blame was equally 
shared by the officials. The killing of the priests was, as 
we know, the pretext for the seizure of Kiaochow by the 
Germans. This act gave a shock to the whole of Shan- 
tung; and the resulting irritation was intensified by the 
frequent acts of hostility which took place round the 
fringe of the new territory. Li Ping-heng, the dismissed 
governor, was already bitterly anti-foreign, and his private 
grievance doubtless added fuel to his hate. He seems to 
have taken up his residence in the province, and stimu- 
lated the Boxer movement by every means in his power. 
Under his patronage, and that of his successor, Yu-hsien, 
it grew and prospered. It was first anti-German, then anti- 
Christian, and finally anti-foreign. Christian converts and 
mission premises, as being nearest at hand, were first at- 
tacked and looted ; and the taste for plunder thus acquired 
prompted the rioters to further excesses. The country was 
suffering from drought, and the blame for this was adroitly 
thrown on the foreigners. Crowds of the peasantry were 
out of employment and in a starving condition, and thus 
were naturally ready to join a movement in which patriot- 
ism, religion, and self-interest so obviously combined. 

A word or two with regard to the appearance which 
China has made from a military point of view may not be 
inopportune. At the time of the bombardment of Tientsin 
there appeared certain reports of the accuracy of the 
Chinese fire ; and it was supposed the Chinese had made 
great progress in the art of war since the time of the con- 
flict with Japan. We are assured that in point of fact 
the very opposite is the case. The forces which the Court 
had at its immediate disposal in and around Peking, with- 
out counting the various provincial armies, were as fol- 
lows. First, in Peking there were the Manchu Banner- 
men—the hereditary Home Guards, who, since the begin- 
ning of the dynasty, have been the bulwark of the throne. 
These have recently been reorganised, and two divisions, 
the Peking Field Force and the Hu-sheng (Glorified Tigers) 
corps, were well drilled and armed. The former was 
under the nominal command of Prince Ching, and the 
latter of Prince Tuan, and together they amounted to 
about 72,000 men. Secondly, in the neighbourhood of 
Tientsin, there was quartered in various camps the s0- 
called Grand Army of the North, composed of Chinese 
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under the command of Jung Lu as generalissimo. Great 
pains had been spent in getting this force into proper 
form, and no money was spared in purchasing for it the 
best modern weapons. It was composed in the first place 
of the remains of Li Hung-chang’s army which fought in 
the Japanese War; secondly, of drafts from provincial 
depéts, especially Hunan and Anhwei; and thirdly, of 
Tung Fu-hsiang’s Mohammedan troops recently brought 
from Kansuh. All told, the Grand Army of the North 
mustered about 70,000. Eight or ten thousand of the best 
of them, under the command of Yuan Shih-kai, had, how- 
ever, been withdrawn to Shantung before the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

Allowing for all deficiencies, the Imperial Government 
had under its direct command at least 100,000 troops, 
about half being Manchus and half Chinese. Add to these 
an indefinite number of Boxers, who, by this time, were 
being supplied with modern arms drawn from the Govern- 
ment stores, and we make up a gross fighting force of 
between 100,000 and 150,000, which tried, and tried in vain, 
to exterminate a handful of Europeans. In Peking the 
Legations were defended for two months by guards who 
at the outset only numbered some 400, aided by half as 
many civilians. At Tientsin the first attack was repelled 
by a mixed force of something slightly over 2000 men; 
and, when the Allies were in sufficient strength to take 
the offensive, the Chinese fighting-power collapsed. The 
capture of the native city of Tientsin and the forts above 
it was stiff work, but that was the turning-point. The 
relieving column of about 14,000 men practically walked 
through ; except at Petsang, just outside Tientsin, there 
was no resistance worth the name. The whole of- the so- 
called Grand Army of the North, which had been got 
together, armed, and drilled at so much expense, disap- 
peared, and has not since been heard of. 

Thus the whole Boxer or volunteer movement, of which 
Sir Robert Hart makes so much, has collapsed. Of its 
leaders, Li Ping-heng died of his wounds, Kang-yi and 
Hsu-tung committed suicide, Yu-hsien has been degraded 
and banished, Prince Tuan has fled to his father-in-law, a 
Mongol Prince, and Tung Fu-hsiang has found it expedient 
to withdraw to Kansuh. The movement never had the 
slightest encouragement from the great Yangtze Viceroys ; 
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and it isan experiment that is not likely to be repeated, 
at all events in this generation. 

The question before the Powers is now one of recon- 
struction. The important point is so to reconstruct as to 
provide guarantees for the future, while securing a strong 
and stable government, and such as will satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Chinese people. Of the three 
alternatives suggested by Sir Robert Hart, namely, parti- 
tion, change of dynasty, and patching up, we agree that 
the two first are to be avoided. A change of dynasty 
may come later, but at present the dynasty must be 
maintained for want of an alternative; and it is the 
general wish of the people that it should be maintained. 
But if by ‘ patching up’ Sir Robert means bringing back 
the Empress-Dowager and her old Manchu clique, we 
venture to think ninety-nine out of every hundred edu- 
cated Chinese would deplore such a result. A native 
official of high rank told the writer that if that was to 
be the end of it we should (using a familiar metaphor) 
have simply exchanged the ‘ wolf’ for the ‘tiger.’ What 
everyone wishes is to see the Empress-Dowager excluded, 
and the legitimate Emperor reinstalled with a purely 
Chinese council. The Empress has so mismanaged affairs 
that her further continuance in power is incompatible 
with the public safety. Her whole object for the last ten 
years has been the preservation of the dynasty ; and, under 
the delusion that she was promoting that object, she’ has 
resisted change and innovation of every sort, persecuting 
reformers as ruthlessly as she would foreigners if she had 
them in her power. The Emperor, on the other hand, 
has identified himself with the welfare of the nation; and 
the hope of the nation unquestionably is that the Allies 
will reinstate him in his rights. What use he would make 
of his power, if restored, is of coursé uncertain ; but, 80 
long as he is alive, he is the only possible occupant of 
the throne. 

It may seem that we are laying too much stress on 
the point of restoration, and that it’ is a matter for the 
Chinese themselves to settle. In most countries it would 
be so; but there is no constitutional means, short of in- 
surrection, by which the Chinese can give effect to their 
wishes. We have a unique opportunity, therefore, of bene- 
fiting ourselves and helping them. The Empress-Dowager 
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has outraged the civilised world, and we have been com- 
pelled to take up arms to avenge our wrongs. ‘It is surely 
not beyond our competence to say that she shall resign 
into the hands of the legitimate sovereign the authority 
which she usurped and has so grossly abused. The ques- 
tion of personality counts for a great deal in the oecupant 
of the throne. The power which the Constitution places 
in his hands is so absolute that, of necessity, all officials 
take their colouring from the views favoured by him. If 
the Emperor is liberal and progressive, so are they. If 
he is retrograde and hostile to foreigners, so are they. 
And as the Emperor is to the officials, so are they to the 
people. Even now the Yangtze Viceroys, powerful and 
quasi-independent as they are, are watching with the 
keenest interest the drama that is being played out in 
the North, and are preparing to trim their sails ac- 
cordingly. If the Empress comes back into power, they 
will be Empress’s men, one and all; and reformers. will 
have a bad time. If the Emperor comes back, reform will 
onee more be in everyone’s mouth. During the. short 
time that he exercised real authority he sought his coun- 
cillors among Chinese,and endeavoured by measures which 
were generally accepted to promote the welfare of the 
nation at large. The expectation is that if he has a free 
hand again, real reforms may be expected. 

But in order to prevent a reaction and a revival of 
Manchu ascendency under either this or a future sove- 
reign, the opportunity ought now to be taken to abolish 
all class distinctions between Manchus ‘and Chinese. © By 
law all Manchus are entitled as of right to a maintenance 
from the state, either as soldiers or civilians, and are 
debarred from earning a living in any other way. They 
are supposed to devote themselves wholly to the service 
of the Emperor ; and all important posts in the household 
are reserved for them. In the boards at Peking, one of 
the two presidents and vice-presidents must be a Manchu ; 
in many other departments Manchus alone are eligible. 
This distinction alone throws an enormously dispro- 
portionate share of political power into their hands, and 
keeps up a jealousy and rivalry between the two races 
which would otherwise long since have disappeared. If 
all appointments were open on equal terms to either race, 
the Chinese would soon elbow out the Manchus; and the 
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latter, forming only a fraction—probably not more that 
one or two per cent.—of the whole population, would 
sink into insignificance. This again is a matter of in- 
ternal government, which it may be said does not concern 
the foreign Powers; but the answer is that it is a reform 
which the Chinese can hardly effect except by a revolu- 
tion, and that it is in our power to do it now quietly 
and as part of the penalty which the offending party 
must pay. 

There is, moreover, a special reason why Great Britain 
should insist on this reform, and, as a preliminary, on the 
retirement of the Empress. This is thequasi-obligation that 
rests on us to hold the Yangtze Viceroys harmless in re- 
spect to their action during the crisis. After the attack on 
Tientsin and the Legations had begun, and when decrees 
were being issued ordering the extermination of converts 
and the expulsion of foreigners, there was much anxiety 
at Shanghai and along the Yellow River lest those regions 
might become the scene of similar outbreaks. At this 
critical moment the Viceroys of Nanking and Hankow 
entered into an engagement with Mr Warren, our Consul- 
general at Shanghai, to disregard the Imperial orders and 
afford protection to all foreigners without distinction of 
creed or class—a promise that was faithfully kept. A 
moral obligation therefore rests on this country to protect 
these men against the vindictiveness of the Empress- 
Dowager and her clique. The best and indeed the only 
way of securing this object is to exclude her once and for 
all from power. If she is allowed to return, no promises 
or assurances of amnesty will avail, because it will always 
be possible for her to punish these officers on charges 
not connected with foreign matters, the truth or falsity 
of which we shall have no means of ascertaining. 

Our policy in dealing with the Yangtze Viceroys during 
the crisis has partaken of the indecision and hesitation 
which has so long characterised our dealings with the Far 
East. The Viceroys, from the outset, disapproved the 
Boxer agitation, and, when it was seen that the Court was 
bent on the mad project of plunging the whole country 
into war, they not only declined to follow, but readily 
accepted our overtures to secure the peace of Central 
China by joint measures. We’ have it on the _ best 
authority that the Viceroy Liu was prepared to ga 
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farther and give us the most practical pledge in his power 
of his sincerity and good faith, by placing the command of 
the Yangtze forts in our hands. The offer, however, was 
declined; and in the same spirit the British Government 
declined to give other than vague assurances of support, 
though urged from various quarters to do so. The result 
is that the Viceroys do not know whether they can rely 
on British promises or not, and they are undecided on 
which side their best chance of safety lies. We have got 
them into a scrape by making ourselves parties to an 
agreement to resist the decrees of the Court, and we have 
not given them any assurance of indemnity. It would 
have been not only just but safe to give such a pledge. 
We were ourselves at war with the Court; and, when the 
Imperial troops were defeated and scattered, the only 
military strength left in China consisted in the provincial 
forces under the control of the Viceroys and their friends. 
Frank and free co-operation with the Viceroys would 
therefore have put such pressure on the Court, whether 
at Hsianfu or elsewhere, as would almost certainly have 
long before this starved the Empress and her following 
into submission. But, as it is, we have left the Viceroys 
in uncertainty as to whether we mean to replace the 
Empress in power or not. If she is to come back, further 
opposition on their part would be rebellion for which they 
are not prepared ; and moreover, they must endeavour as 
far as may be to undo the past and so purchase her for- 
giveness. Even then they would not feel safe. It would 
be quite within her constitutional rights to degrade and 
deprive them of office one day and to order them to 
instant execution the next. And such is their respect for 
constitutional authority that they would probably meekly 
submit. It would be an indelible disgrace to England and 
a disastrous blow to our influence if that should happen. 
To recapitulate. The main points of this settlement are 
—(1) restoration of the Emperor: (2) selection of a liberal 
advisory council of the best men obtainable: (3) perpetual 
exclusion of the Empress-Dowager: (4) abolition of all 
class privileges of Manchus: (5) abolition of the Manchu 
Banner force. Such a settlement would establish a 
government of China by and for the Chinese, and might 
Well be permanent. We should have enlisted on our side 
all the moderate, progressive, and enlightened part of 
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China, and paved the way for such reforms as will enable 
the people to work out their own destiny. It is not with 
this part.of China that we have any quarrel. - The acts of 
the Manchu Government were not the acts of the whole 
nation. On the contrary, they were repudiated by the 
better part of the people, as represented by the Viceroys 
Liu Kun-yi, Chang Chih-tung, and Kwei Chun; and our 
efforts should be directed to strengthen their hands and 
secure their permanent co-operation. 

One of the consequences will, however, have to be borne 
by the whole nation, whether innocent or guilty ; and that 
is the payment of an indemnity. The heavy claims are, 
of course, for damage to railways and for national war 
expenses. The principal railway claims are three: (1) on 
behalf of the Lu-Han (i.e. Peking to Hankow) Railway; 
(2) the Imperial Northern Railway (i.e. Peking to Shanhai- 
kwan); and (3) the Russian Manchurian Railway. Of these 
the second is the only one which concerns this country. The 
Imperial Northern Railway is a Chinese national line, but 
it is mortgaged to bondholders in England for a loan 
of £2,300,000. The line is practically their only security; 
and, to get it into working order again, a very large sum 
will have to be spent. The Lu-Han line is also, in theory, 
Chinese Government property, but the money is being 
provided by bondholders in France and Belgium, to whom 
it is similarly mortgaged. The Russian Manchurian Rail- 
way was in origin ostensibly a private concern, the capital 
for which was to be provided by Chinese and Russian sub- 
scribers; but in reality it is a Russian Government line 
built. with Government capital. As both the Lu-Han and 
the .Manchurian lines were still under construction, the 
amount of damage must have been relatively less than on 
the Tientsin line, but it may be taken for granted that the 
claims run into very large figures. The total sum which 
China will be required to pay on all counts seems likely, 
at the time of writing, to be fixed at Tls. 450,000,000 (say 
£65,000,000); and. it will tax the ingenuity of the negotia- 
ters to devise ways and means whereby she can provide 
such asum. Her existing debt is about £50,000,000, and 
that, although specially secured on the revenue of the 
Customs, and bearing 5 per cent. interest, is at a discount. 
The best solution is unquestionably to be found in fiscal 
reform. The leakage which goes on in every branch of 
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the revenue in China, except in the maritime Customs, is 
notorious; and the compulsory placing of one or two 
further sources of revenue under foreign control, as 
security for the service of the new loan, would not, even 
from the Chinese point of view, be an unmixed evil. If 
the revenues of the country were properly administered, 
they would be sufficient even for this serious addition to 
the public debt without involving extra taxation on trade, 
which of course is to be deprecated. 

The indemnity question involves two great dangers: 
the danger of exciting rebellion if the taxes are heavily 
increased to meet it, and the danger of precipitating par- 
tition if it is not met. The gradual tightening of the 
Russian hold on Manchuria has been so often predicted 
that its realisation creates no surprise. Before the occu- 
pation of Port Arthur, Russia had no foothold anywhere 
south of the Amur River and the old boundary line of 
1860. Now she has troops, not merely at Port Arthur, but 
at Kirin, Moukden, Newchwang and Shanhaikwan. Even 
that does not satisfy her: she ciaims a strip of land on the 
Peiho opposite Tientsin ‘ by right of conquest.’ 

It must be admitted that fortune has favoured Russian 
aspirations in Manchuria in an extraordinary way. Barely 
had she had time to realise that Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan were actually in her possession when the occurrences 
at Blagovestchensk and on the Siberian Railway gave her 
the unlooked-for opportunity of sending soldiers across the 
frontier. The result. could not be doubtful. The rising 
in Manchuria, such as it was, was put down ; point after 
point was occupied ; and the whole of the three provinces 
became Russian by right of conquest, if she chose to call it 
so. The convention which proposed to create a Russian pro- 
tectorate pure and simple has been apparently frustrated 
by the intervention of other Powers, but we cannot doubt 
that the annexation of Manchuria will take place when- 
ever a suitable opportunity occurs. 

It is unfortunate that the South African war has con- 
tinued to occupy public attention in this country while 
matters of such extreme moment were passing in China. 
The country was indeed held spell-bound while the fate of 
the Legations was in doubt, but turned. away with a sigh 
of relief when they had been succoured. National pre- 
occupation in other quarters. accounts, to a large extent, 
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for the second-rate part we have played in the whole 
affair, and has led to our acquiescence in encroachments, 
such as the retention of the Tientsin-Taku Railway by 
the Russians, long after military exigencies required it, 
An even more serious cause of complaint is the continued 
retention by Russia of the railway section between 
Shanhaikwan and Newchwang. This was built by 
English money; and the earnings, though not the line 
itself, are hypothecated to the bondholders as extra 
security. 

It would be some consolation for these rebuffs in the 
North if one could think we were doing something to 
consolidate our position in the Yangtze Valley ; but that is 
not the case. On the contrary, the foothold which other 
Powers are acquiring in that region is every day increasing, 
while we, at best, remain stationary. If the British public 
think that we have acquired any special rights in the 
Yangtze Valley, the sooner they are undeceived the better. 
Ten years ago the British concession at Hankow was the 
only concession, and all foreigners resident therein con- 
formed to its regulations. Now there is a French con- 
cession, a Russian concession, a German concession, and 
a Japanese concession. Three years ago, with the excep- 
tion of the China Merchants’ vessels, the whole of the 
carrying trade was in the hands of the British. Now 
there are German and Japanese lines plying regularly 
between Shanghai and Hankow, subsidised, it is said, by 
their respective Governments. Hankow is the head- 
quarters of the Franco-Belgian syndicate, now pushing 
on the Lu-Han Railway which will connect that city with 
Peking; and it has recently been announced that the 
same financial group have acquired a controlling share in 
the American syndicate which obtained a concession for 
building the continuation of the line from Hankow to 
Canton. This means, if true, that our continental com- 
petitors, backed by Russia and France, have acquired the 
control of the whole line of future communication from 
Canton to Peking, or rather, we may say, from Tongking 
to Manchuria. Russia and France, in short, will have 
joined hands right across our supposed sphere of influence, 
and we shall find it will next be claimed that we are 
thereby excluded from all the hinterland which lies west 
of that line. In other words, France will claim Szechuen, 
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Kweichow, and Yunnan; and Russia will set up exclusive 
rights in Shansi, Shensi, and Kansuh, besides Central Asia ; 
while Great Britain, confined to the sea-board, will be 
deemed, even there, to have only equal rights with others. 
A paper partition of this sort may seem fantastical; but, 
when one looks at what has happened in Manchuria 
within the last few years, it is folly to dismiss it as an 
idle fancy. If the disintegration of China continues, 
something of the kind is bound to happen. Railway con- 
struction, in that case, is but a prelude to military occupa- 
tion. If Chinese troops cannot protect the line, foreign 
troops will be moved in. Then comes a protectorate, and 
finally annexation. 

Three years ago no one would have questioned our 
right to the Yangtze Valley; but we are allowing rights 
to take root which will grow stronger year by year, and 
soon can only be got rid of by force. Principiis obsta is 
a maxim of even greater force in politics than in morals. 
Is it likely that, in the converse case, either Russia, 
Germany, or France would have permitted the intrusion 
of England? and, if not, what national advantage do we 
gain by conceding to them what they would never have con- 
ceeded to us? Of course, if it is a matter of indifference to 
us what becomes of China, then the more we give way the 
better ; but we trust that the country is not of that opinion. 

As things now stand in the Yangtze Valley, the only 
way of repairing or counteracting the mischief is by re- 
serving all lines running cast and west and crossing the 
Franco-Belgian lines, for British capital. One such line 
would be a railway running by Hankow into Szechuen, 
and another would connect Nanking with Hsian-fu. British 
capital would probably be forthcoming for both of these 
—which would be paying concerns—if subscribers could 
be confident that the British Government is resolved to 
back them up. The lines on the lower Yangtze, for which 
concessions have been obtained, ought to be pushed on 
without delay. If the difficulty arises, as we believe, from 
the fact that the terms of the contracts with the Chinese 
Government are not such as will meet the money market, 
the British Government ought to see that the terms are 
altered. If France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia can 
find money for railway development in China, this country 
gught to be able to do so on the same terms, 
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The problem which confronts. us to-day is in -no 
material respect different from what. it was two or three 
years ago; and it differs from that of fifty years ago only 
in that all the great Powers are now inthe field. The 
remedy is a closer union among those Powers whose 
interests are similar, with the twofold object of warding 
off dismemberment and urging the Chinese to such in- 
ternal reforms as will tend to the strength and stability 
of the empire. In one direction we think the situation is 
more promising than it has been before—namely, in the 
growth of an educated middle class which seems able 
to shake itself free from the dust of ages. There is 
undoubtedly a leaven at work among the people, the 
result of contact with foreigners and Western literature, 
It may as yet hardly have taken form or substance, but 
it is there, and sooner or later will make itself felt. 

Meantime, the policy of England should be to give the 
Anglo-German agreement a wider significance by includ- 
ing Japan and, if possible, the United States; and to declare 
its object to be to maintain, by force of arms if necessary, 
the integrity of China, including the Manchurian pro- 
vinces. Russia has explicitly declared, in answer tothe 
Anglo-German note, that ‘from the commencement of the 
present complications she was the first to lay down the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese Empire asa 
fundamental principle of her policy in China.’ Let her 
then act up to it and withdraw her forces from Chinese 
territory simultaneously with the departure of other 
Powers. The scheme of settlement which we have 
sketched would then give China a breathing space of 
some years and leave her yet a chance of recuperation, 
if so be that the elements of recuperation still exist. If 
they do, well and good. Under firm but judicious guid- 
ance China would, we believe, in a few years become 
strong enough to hold her own. If not, then partition, 
sooner or later, is inevitable. 

While we think the preservation of the integrity of 
China desirable in the interests of the world generally, 
and of the trade of Great Britain in particular, we do 
not think this country is in any way called upon to under- 
take the task single-handed. But we hold that a clear 
understanding should be come to with those Powers who 
have been so far working with us. Will they or will they 
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not join an out and out league to resist partition from 
whatever quarter? If they will, China may recover. If 
they will not, then let partition come, and let us look out 
for ourselves. The worst policy of all is that of drift. 


The exciting character of recent events in China has 
been responsible for the appearance of a large number of 
books, from which we have selected a few as representative 
of different aspects or phases of the interminable question. 
We welcome the publication of a new work by Mr Michie, 
to which he has given the title, ‘The Englishman in China, 
during the Victorian Period, as illustrated by the Life of 
Sir Rutherford Alcock.’ Mr Michie is so well known, as 
one of our best authorities on Chinese matters, that any 
production of his pen is bound to command attention, 
especially in present circumstances. Anyone who wishes 
to grasp the full significance of the recent upheaval must 
make himself familiar with what has gone before; and 
for this purpose the succinct and yet comprehensive sketch 
of the rise and progress of British intercourse in China, 
which Mr Michie has given, will be found of the utmost 
value. Himself an actor in many of the stirring events 
he describes, and a close student at first hand of the various 
phases which the Chinese problem has presented from 
time to time, he is singularly well fitted to be a guide to 
his countrymen in the tangle of Far-Eastern politics. 

Mr Parker, the author of ‘China, her History, Diplo- 
macy, and Commerce,’ has every right to come forward as 
an authority on this subject. He was for many years a 
consul in China; he has travelled through the length and 
breadth of the empire; he has visited the neighbouring 
countries, and studied the international politics of the Far 
East; and he is a good Chinese scholar to boot. His 
work is a valuable book of reference on the history, 
diplomacy, and commerce of China. His chapter on 
the government of the empire throws light on the 
recent crisis. He shows that though nominally a des- 
potism, the government is largely imbued with demo- 
cratic principles ; and he brings out with great clearness 
the fact that the real administration of the country rests, 
under normal conditions, rather with the provincial 
authorities than with the hierarchy in Peking. The part 
played by the Yangtze Viceroys during the recent turmoil, 
18 @ practical illustration of this system. 
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Mr Bigham’s ‘A Year in China, 1899-1900,’ is a work of 
quite another character. It is a brightly-written, amus- 
ing, and instructive book of travel. The author journeyed 
overland from Canton to Peking, where he resided for a 
time as a member of the Legation; he travelled in the 
Yangtsze Valley and Manchuria; and he was fortunate 
enough to serve with Admiral Seymour's force on the 
occasion of that officer’s unsuccessful effort to relieve the 
Legations. His experiences therefore were wide and 
varied, and he recounts them with the skill of a practised 
writer. 

For a comprehensive view of Manchuria, its people, its 
resources, and its recent history, the commercial man, as 
well as the student, may well be referred to Mr Hosie’s 
book. The author was for nearly four years consul at 
Newchwang, and had opportunities, such as few English- 
men have enjoyed, for acquainting himself with the in- 
ternal economy of this little known province. He has 
made excellent use of these opportunities, relates his ex- 
periences in a pleasant style, marshals his facts in a clear 
and orderly manner, and brings his account of recent 
events, illustrated by important documentary evidence, 
down to October, 1900. 

As the title of Mr Savage Landor’s work indicates, its 
pages are mainly devoted to the advance of the Allies on 
Peking, and the capture of that city. So far as these 
events are concerned, it is a full and accurate record, and 
contains much that is new and interesting. But his work 
labours under the disadvantage of being too long; and the 
gratuitous insertion in the middle of the narrative of the 
account of a journey made in the interior of the country 
in the year 1891 is both confusing and unnecessary. The 
two volumes are profusely illustrated, and afford a curious 
instance of the inability of an author to pursue the line of 
policy which he may lay down for himself. In his preface 
Mr Savage Landor tells us that ‘the aim of this book has 
been . .. toavoid national or personal prejudice.’ Readers 
will find out for themselves how far short of this pious 
aspiration Mr Savage Landor has fallen. 











